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L 
ON entre, on crié, 
C’est la vie; 
On crié, on sort, 
C’est la mort; 
C’est vrai mais la vie, 
Est plus que ga on rit, 
On aime et puis, 
On oublie. 


‘‘ J HAVE really hardly seen anything of Ethel at all, so if there is 
any possibility of our sailing next Wednesday, I think I will 
go down to-morrow for over Sunday if she will have me,” said 

Irene Leslie to her husband. 

“T think it a very good idea,” he responded. “ Why don’t you send 
her a wire-at once to propose yourself?” 

“T think they have a telephone, but I am not sure.” 

“T will go down to the office as soon as we have finished breakfast 
and find out; then I must be off down-town. I have a meeting with 
two men at ten o’clock.” 

“ How is the business getting on?” queried Irene lazily, yawning, 
and stretching her long, white arms above her head. 

“Not at all well,” answered Percy in a distinctly worried tone of 
voice; “in fact, if things don’t go very differently in the next few 
days it will be doing d badly.” And he lit a cigar and began to 
walk up and down the room. 

“Really, Percy,” said Irene suddenly, dropping both hands into 
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her lap and sitting up very straight; “why, I thought that after this 
trip we were going to be so prosperous, and as you did not mention 
business I thought everything was going on as you wished. Why 
haven’t you told me anything before?” and Irene’s gray eyes opened 
even wider than usual, and she gave an impatient little pull at the lace 
fichu of her dressing-gown. 

“ Well, you see, little woman, it was this way,” Percy said, crossing 
the room to his wife and putting one hand on her shoulder and tilting 
her chin up with the other that he might look into her eyes while he 
spoke. ‘I have done such a blooming lot of talking since we were 
married about the fortune I was going to make in this company, and 
you have always looked forward so to what we were going to do when 
the money did come, and have economized and managed so well and 
never grumbled, that I—well, somehow, I—couldn’t bear to spoil the 
first pleasure of seeing your mother and all your old friends again by 
telling you that the money seemed farther off than ever,’ and Percy 
turned away with a strained look on his boyish face. 

“Nonsense! You ought to have told me at once. Why, Percy, you 
speak as if I had not been happy these last three years since I was 
married, and I certainly have been. You don’t appreciate how much 
less money I had as a girl than I have now. Of course, I would much 
rather have a house in Grosvenor Square than a flat in Sloane Court, 
. but, still, I can exist without it,” and Irene laughed softly as she got 
up from the table. 

“ Well, I must be going,” said her husband. “I will find opt in 
the office about the Rugbys’ telephone. Shall I send the message for 
you if they have one?” 

“ Well,” said Irene ruminatively, “I hardly care to go and leave 
you alone in town this hot weather, when you are so worried about 
~ business.” 

“ That is ridiculous, my dear. I shall be busy all to-morrow morn- 
ing, and to-morrow afternoon I am going to the country to see how 
the works are getting on, and shall not be back until very late, and 
Saturday I shall be equally busy; so you would not see anything of 
me even if you were in town. Sunday I will run down and see you all, 
and, if possible, spend the night.” 

“ Under those conditions,” said Irene, brightening up, “I think I 
will go.” 

“Very well,” he responded. “I will send up word what Ethel 
Rugby says. What about the baby?” 

“Oh, if Ethel has room I will take him with me. Mamma has 
had him ever since we landed, so she cannot grumble, and I am crazy 
for Ethel to see more of him,” cried Irene. 

“ Well, then, good-by, dear, until this afternoon. I will be at your 
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mother’s at about five to see the midget. Will you meet me there?” 
and receiving a nod in answer, Percy left the room. 

It was three years since Irene Davis had been married and had gone 
to live in England, and this was the first time she had been back to 
New York since then. She had been a pretty girl, with her slight, 
willowy figure, wavy, bronze hair, and white skin, but as a woman she 
was lovely. Her family, who were extremely badly off and lived in a 
small apartment, had not been particularly pleased at her marriage 
with the young Englishman, whom she had met in New York on his 
way home to England from an unsuccessful ranching expedition; but 
Irene had imagined herself very much in love with the healthy, fair- 
haired young man, and had married him when she was nineteen. Her 
family had hoped that Irene, with her looks and breeding, would make 
a more or less brilliant match, but, like most hopes of a similar kind, 
they were doomed to disappointment. For three years she had led a 
quiet, happy English life, with her cottage on the river in summer, her 
flat in London in the winter and spring, her husband and her baby, 
when he arrived, as her chief interests in life. Not very exciting, 
perhaps, but happy and healthy withal. Percy was interested in some 
cement works in America, of which he was the English agent, and had 
at last found it necessary to go to New York to look after them, as 
they seemed to have got into rather a muddle. So one hot June day, 
three and a half years after she had left it, Irene found herself again 
in New York. She sent her son of eighteen months on a visit to his ° 
grandmother, to extend as long as their visit to New York should, 
and prepared to see as much as possible of her old friends. 

Ethel Rugby was one of her best friends, and one of her oldest. 

“ Come in,” called Irene as she heard one of the bell-boys knocking 
at the door. 

“Please, M’m, Mr. Leslie said to tell you that Mrs. Rugby would 
be delighted to have you and the baby come to-morrow, and would 
expect you on the two-thirty train.” 

“Very well,” she answered, and, going to her room, prepared to 
go out. 


“Well, Irene, it is really quite like old times to have you down 
here again; if it were not for that cherub of a baby, I should imagine 
that time had travelled backward four years.” The speaker was a 
slight, dainty woman with sparkling, dark eyes. “ You darling!” she 
said, turning to the baby, who regarded her with a stolid stare from his 
point of vantage in his nurse’s arms. “ Won’t you come to your Aunt 
Ethel?” To which blandishments the baby returned a negative shake 
of the head. 

“He is tired now, Ethel, and doesn’t show off to advantage. Send 
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him upstairs to his nursery, and when he goes to bed we will see him 
in his bath. He is darling then,” said Irene. “ But, Ethel, do give me 
some tea now and lots—oh, lots—of gossip.” 

“ Well, come out on the veranda and you shall have both,” said her 
hostess. 

“Is anyone else coming for Sunday?” Irene asked as she stepped 
out on to the pretty, wide veranda, with its bamboo furniture and | 
Eastern rugs, where the tea-table was waiting and two long. chocolate 
dachshunds were lying on either side of it in eager expectation of their 
accustomed lumps of sugar. 

“ Edyth Bliss and Harold Hunt come down to-morrow, and Reggie 
Trevour and Dick March on the late train this afternoon.” 

“Who is Dick March?” Irene asked as she pulled off her gloves 
and settled herself comfortably in the big wicker chair. 

“Oh, I forgot; he is quite a new man since you left, isn’t he? Well, 
my dear, he comes from the West somewhere. Ned used to know him 
at Harvard in the Dark Ages... He is supposed to have some money of 
his own, and is really quite a clever lawyer. He has no manners, and | 
should say less breeding, but he is very clever and amusing, and in 
these days that covers a multitude of faults. He is supposed to be 
very devoted to Amy Eaton, but as to his being really in love with her 
—well, my dear, I have my doubts.” 

“ And Reggie—is he the same as ever? and who is his latest ?” 

“ Exactly the same. The débutantes, every one, lay a tribute at his 
shrine, exactly as I did when I came out, and exactly as you did when 
you came out a little later. He is still devoted to Edyth Bliss, who 
still continues to refuse him.” 

“ Really,” said Irene, as she selected a particularly large strawberry 
and dipped it into the sugar on her plate, “I feel as if I would like to 
have a mild flirtation with someone myself, just for the sake of old 
times. Oh Ethel, what good old times they were! I did not really 
realize until I came home how very married and settled down I have 
grown.” 

“T can hardly imagine you in the réle of a settled-down married 
woman, Irene,” smiled Mrs. Rugby; “and somehow your looks belie 
your words, and, in spite of husband and baby, you look as if equal to 
a little amusement still.” 

“That depends upon what you call amusement,” Irene smiled back, 
and helped herself to some more strawberries. 

“By the way, Irene, why on earth are you sailing on Saturday? 
Why, you have only been here two weeks, and hardly anyone except 
your mother has seen anything of you.” 

“For the same reason, my dear, that we came over—in other 
words, business. Percy will have finished in New York by then, and 
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is anxious to get back to London without waste of time. Isn’t it a 
bore? I hate going back so soon, but I suppose it can’t be helped.” 

“Tf it is so necessary for Percy to be in London, why don’t you let 
him go home on Saturday, and you and the baby follow later ?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that for a variety of reasons, among the best 
being the fact that I don’t believe that Percy would let me; and, also, 
- I don’t think I would care to cross the ocean without him. You have 
no idea how nervous and foolish I am when it is the least bit rough.” 

“T ought to know. Do you remember what trouble we used to 
have to persuade you to go out on the Lillian? It was only when we 
had the smoothest weather and your best young man for the moment 
that you would come. I shall never forget the night that we lost you 
and Bobby Harcourt on board and thought that you had been left 
behind. Do you remember ?” 

“T should think I did!” and a smile crept over Irene’s face. “ He 
was very attractive, wasn’t he, Ethel ?” 

“Very. Have you seen anything of him in London? Ned told me 
yesterday that he heard from a man who brought him a letter of intro- 
duction some rumors of a scandal about his wife, but, as he was just 
leaving to catch the train, he did not hear what it was.” 

“No, I have never seen him since the time he was in New York, 
just before I was engaged. What kind of a woman did he marry? Do 
you know ?” 

“TI just saw in the papers that he had married a Mrs. Shaw. She 
was a rather unknown widow, I believe. I heard that the Harcourts 
were not particularly pleased at the match. Bobby’s aunt left him 
quite a nice little sum when she died, but from all accounts he is getting 
rid of it very fast. Doesn’t Percy know him?” 

“Not really. They were at Eton together, but Bobby was so much 
older than Percy, and they have led such different lives since then,— 
one working hard first on a ranch and then in a London office, and the 
other spending his time at race-meetings and house-parties, except 
when he is off on some mad expedition in search of excitement.” 

“He was one of the most attractive Englishmen I ever knew,” 
Ethel said, throwing a piece of cake to the longest and laziest dachs- 
hund. “Come on, Irene,” she continued, jumping up, “let’s go and 
see the Babs, and then I will take you to your room. You must need 
a rest before you dress for dinner.” 

“How is Jessie?” Irene asked as they went up the shallow, old- 
fashioned oak staircase.” 

“As well as possible,” Ethel answered. “TI forgot to tell you she 
is staying with me now. She went up to town for the night yesterday, 
and I expect her back on the late train with the others. You have not 
seen her vet, have you? How delighted she will be to find you here! 
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Your message came after she had left yesterday, so she knows nothing 
about it. My dear, what a cherub he looks!” she exclaimed as they 
reached the nursery door and opened it. “I almost wish I had one of 
my own.” 

IL. 

JESSIE did not look in the least like her sister, Ethel Rugby. She 
was large and fair, with soft, brown eyes and a graceful, indolent way 
of moving. She was only just eighteen, and was to make her début 
the following winter. She was a young lady of strong opinions who 
had always been more or less spoiled. She was not in the least easily 
embarrassed, and usually expressed her mind with the most startling 
frankness, but had a knack of making people see things from her point — 
of view and of usually getting her own way without much effort. 

“Sorry, Ethel,” she said with easy nonchalance as she entered the 
dining-room half an hour late for dinner, “but you see I simply 
couldn’t go straight to my room when I arrived and get dressed with- 
out seeing Irene, and when:I began talking to her I could not stop; 
besides,” turning to a dark, clean-shaven man on her left, “I counted 
on you for company in being late, Mr. March. How is it possible that 
you are down before me? Are you trying to show my sister that there 
is really nothing that you cannot do when you try ?” 

“ Perhaps that is it,” he assented with a smile, “or perhaps I am 
trying to lure you into thinking me interesting, Miss Jessie, by the 
time-worn trick of making you think me uncertain. You may take 
your choice of reasons.” 

“Did you enjoy your night in town, Jessie?” asked her sister. 

“Wait until you hear what the young puss has been doing,” said 
Ned Rugby from his end of the table, “and I guarantee you will not 
approve of it.” 7 

“ What nonsense, Ned,” said his youthful sister-in-law. “ Why, it 
was just as proper as it could be, and very amusing.” 

“Confess, Jessie, confess,” said Irene, “and we will give you our 
opinion.” 

“Why, we simply dined at the Waldorf. we 

“ Who are ‘ we’ ?” interrupted Irene. 

“Mrs. Lee, Jack Appleton (the boy who is so attentive to her), 
and Roland Wood,” answered Jessie. “ We dined in the Palm Room, 
went to a roof-garden, and then had supper in Roland Wood’s 
studio.” 

“ Well, supper in Roland Wood’s studio does sound rather gay for a 
young lady not yet out,” said Reggie Trevour. “I conclude that you 
played with him, judging by the other two who formed the party. How 
did you like him ?” 

“ Extremely,” said Jessie, “and I came to the conclusion that a 
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flirtation with him, married man that he is, would be both amusing 
and highly instructive—in fact, quite a liberal education.” 

“Bravo, Jessie!” laughed Reggie. “I see you have gauged his 
character quite correctly.” 

“ Ethel,” said her husband sternly, “ you really ought not to allow 
Jessie to talk so. Mrs. Lee had no right to take her to that supper last 
night. I do not approve of those parties for girls.” 

“Has anyone ever discovered why Roland Wood has a studio?” 
queried Mr. March. 

“ Certainly,” said Irene. “He has it to give little lunches, teas, 
and suppers in. It is a most useful possession to a married man like 

Roland Wood.” 

“You have evidently been there frequently, and Ethel too, I sup- 
pose,” said Jessie. 

“Never mind, Miss,” her sister answered. “ Sufficient for you to 
know that he is not wholesome food for débutantes.” 

“Neither is paté de foi gras,” said Jessie, as. she helped herself 
largely to that dish, “ and yet both seem to suit my taste.” 

“ You are perfectly incorrigible,” cried her sister. 

“Tell us some of the latest news, Reggie,” said Irene. “I am 
pining for some good gossip.” 

“Don’t come to me for it,” answered Reggie. “ March is much 
more likely to be able to supply your wants. He knows twice as much 
as I do.” 

“T heard some news to-day, Irene, about an old friend of yours,” 
said Ned. 

“ Bobby Harcourt ?” Irene ventured. 

“Yes!” was the surprised answer. “How did you know whom I 
meant ?” 

“Oh, Ethel told me you had heard something, though she did not 
know what; and I knew from your expression that you were going to 
try to tease me. You always had a foolish idea that Bobby Harcourt 
and I had a violent flirtation, whereas he was really attentive to your 
own wife.” 

“Tt is extraordinary,” said Reggie, “how often on-lookers judge 
wrongly.” 

“ What has Bobby been doing?” Irene queried, shaking her head at 
Reggie. 

“ Nothing, poor chap; in fact, I hear he behaved very well, but his 
wife has turned out an altogether bad lot; after spending all Bobby’s 
money and making him go through the bankruptcy court, she an- 
nounces that she has discovered that he is not really her affinity, as 
she expresses it, and when the final crash came she ran away with 

another man, who married her as soon as Bobby had obtained his 
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divorce, which he did as quietly as possible. It was all very hard on 
Bobby. I am awfully sorry for him.” 

“So am I,” said Ethel. ‘“ He is the kind of man who will feel it 
dreadfully.” 

“ Poor Bobby !” said Irene, sighing softly. 

“So wags the world,” remarked Reggie in a would-be disconsolate 
tone of voice. Then suddenly noticing in the front of Jessie’s frock a 
small diamond-and-pearl question-mark, he called out to her across the 
table: “Jessie, where did you get that pin? Methinks I have seen it 
before.” 

“Oh, it was given to me,” Jessie answered as she shot a distinct 
glance of annoyance at him, and her cheeks grew a little pinker. 

Reggie was delighted. Next to flirting, there was no pastime in 
which he so excelled as that of teasing, and he had known Jessie all 
her life. 

“ Let us have coffee on the veranda,” said Ethel as they arose from 
the table. “There is such a beautiful breeze blowing up from the 
sea.” 

“ Will you come down and look at the roses by moonlight with me, 
Mrs. Leslie?” Dick March asked as they passed out of the long French 
windows; “ they are really beautiful.” 

“T should love to,” Irene answered. “ Let us go as soon as we 
have had our coffee. Oh, isn’t the air delicious!” she exclaimed as the 
scent of the honeysuckle and climbing roses that covered the front of 
the house and climbed up the pillars of the veranda was wafted into 
their faces. 

“ Dick seems quite épris,” Reggie said to Mrs. Rugby a little later 
as Mrs. Leslie, with Dick March by her side, was seen in the moonlight, 
disappearing in the direction of the rose-garden. “ He hardly took his 
eyes off Irene all through dinner. She certainly possesses a fatal fasci- 
nation for men.” 

“Yes,” said Ethel. “It is hard to understand why Irene, with all 
the attention she received, should have chosen to marry Percy Leslie, a 
nice enough boy, but with no money and no particular attraction as 
far as I can see; and yet she seems very happy.” 

“T always think that the American woman’s chief characteristic 
is her marvellous adaptability to circumstances, and it is particularly 
evident in Irene.” 

“Qh, dear!” sighed Jessie from the hammock, where she was sit- 
ting. “I feel so dull. Why on earth didn’t you ask somebody down 
for me to talk to, Ethel ?” 

“Why, my dear, Harold Hunt is coming to-morrow,” her sister 
answered. 

“Oh, I’m tired of him!” was Jessie’s rather petulant answer. 
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Then, turning to her brother-in-law, she said. “I’ll play you a game 
of piquet if you like, Ned.” 

“No, my dear, it is much too lovely a night to go in,” was the 
placid answer. 

“Why don’t you get your guitar and sing us something?” aske 
Reggie. . 

“ Very well,” she answered, “ I’ll run upstairs and get it.” 

She was gone quite a long time, and when she got back the wan- 
derers had returned from the rose-garden. Jessie settled herself com- 
fortably in her favorite perch, the hammock, and, looking extremely 
pretty in the bright moonlight, began to sing in a sweet, rather symna- 
thetic, if not very strong, voice: 


“ There came a lizard upon a wall 
All on a summer’s day; 
It lingered once, it lingered twice, 
And then it went away. 


“ There came a bee upon a rose 
All on a summer’s day; 
It hovered once, it hovered twice, 
And then it flew away. 


“ There came a man to woo a maid 
All on a summer’s day; 
He kissed her once, he kissed her twice, 
And then he rode away. 


“ For the wall was not sunny, 
And the bee found no honey, 

And the girl had no money. 
Wasn’t it funny? but true.” 


Til. 


Business had not gone well at all; in fact, it had gone extremely 
badly. Percy Leslie had been very worried and nervous about it for a 
couple of months past, but lately the strain had seemed to grow worse 
each day. It had been a relief to have his wife leave him alone in town, 
for when she was gone he had given up the farce of seeming to be cheer- 
ful. He had not been feeling well lately; his headaches had seemed to 
grow worse, and several times he had felt chilly and cold, although the 
thermometer registered ninety and over. On Sunday morning, how- 
ever, he felt better, and took the ten-o’clock train to the country. 

They all went bathing in the afternoon, and then had tea on the 
lawn under the trees. 

That evening when Ethel was commencing to dress for dinner she 
heard a knock on her door. 

“ Come in,” she called, and Irene entered in her dressing-gown. 
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“T’m awfully sorry,” she said; “but will you excuse Percy if he 
does not come down to dinner? He has a very bad headache, and seems 
to feel quite miserable. His head and hands are so hot. I really think 
he ought to go straight to bed.” 

“Why, of cours’, my dear,” Ethel answered. “I would not have 
him come down for the world if he does not feel well. I do hope it is 
nothing serious. Would you care to have the doctor telephoned for?” 

“Oh, I hardly think that is necessary, thank you; I expect he has 
been working too hard and has over-tired himself. I hope a good night’s 
rest will make him quite well.” 

“ Just as you like, my dear, but do let me know if there is anything 
you want for him.” 

“Thanks, I will,” said Irene as she softly closed the door behind 
her. 

A night’s rest did not do poor Percy any good, and Monday after- 
noon when the doctor arrived he pronounced it a case of typhoid. Two 
nurses were telephoned for and arrived as soon as possible. From the 
first the case was very serious. Percy was run down and worried, and 
had been ill for longer than anyone had suspected. Gradually, day by 
day, his temperature crept up until it reached 105, and there it stayed. 
He was often delirious, and would rave about Irene and the baby and 
his business, which seemed to worry him most of all. His headaches 
grew less severe, and the periods of stupor and exhaustion grew longer 
and longer. The third week he became much worse, and the following 
afternoon the doctors told Ethel that Percy could not live over twenty- 
four hours, and probably not half that long. Ethel immediately sent 
her maid to town to tell Mrs. Davis, who had been with her daughter 
most of the time, but had been obliged to go to town the day before, 
and then broke the news to Irene. 

She took it very quietly, being almost unable to comprehend it—in 
fact, she was in more or less of a stupor herself. 

Old Mrs. Davis arrived, but was in too nervous and hysterical a 
condition to be the least comfort or use to Irene. Percy’s delirium grew 
worse as the night wore on, and it took the united strength of both his 
nurses to keep him in bed. His struggles for breath were terrible to 
see and hear, and grew more frequent all the time. Gradually the de- 
lirium ceased and was followed by a fit of exhaustion, under which he 
sank rapidly, and just as the new day was breaking his heart ceased 
beating, and Ethel led Irene from the room. 


Never in her after-life did Irene lose the memory of that sad 
journey when she took her husband’s body home to his father. She 
sailed within a week of his death, taking her little boy with her. Never 
a good sailor under any circumstances, the strain and fatigue of 
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Percy’s illness left her in such a condition that she was ill almost 
from the moment that they left Sandy Hook until they came in view 
of Land’s End; and she was worried, lonely, and frightened at the 
responsibilities she saw before her. She had been very fond of Percy 
during his lifetime, but she was not heart-broken gt his death, and in 
a dim way she realized that she was troubled and ashamed of herself 
that she did not feel his loss more keenly. She did not leave her state- 
room during the day, but would go on deck for a little air in the even- 
ing when everyone was at dinner. The weather was foggy and un- 
usually cold for the season of the year, and the fog-horn used to moan 
sometimes for twelve hours at a stretch, until once or twice Irene 
thought that if she did not scream aloud with nervousness and exhaus- 
tion she would go crazy. 

Her father-in-law met them at Liverpool, and they went straight 
to the Leslies’ place in the country, where Percy was to be buried in the 
little country graveyard. 

When the funeral was over it took a couple of months to settle up 
her husband’s affairs, and when this was done Irene discovered that, 
owing to his recent failures in business, Percy had left very little in- 
deed. His father had given him his portion outright, and, not being 
a rich man, and having other children, he could not afford to do any- 
thing more for his son’s widow. She had a little money of her own, 
which, added to what Percy had left, would give her an income of 
about fifteen hundred dollars a year—not very much, certainly, with 
which to bring up her baby and support herself. But Irene did possess 
the quality with which Reggie had credited her, adaptability, and she 
soon found pleasure and comfort in planning and arranging the ex- 
penditure of her small income. She decided to return to New York 
to live, as she wanted to be near her mother, who had not been at all 
well lately, and seemed to pine for her. 

Irene sailed again in October, and found her time in London almost 
too short for all she had to do. Half of the furniture of her London 
apartment she sold, and half she took to America with her, also two 
of her servants whom she had had since she was first married, and with 
these remnants of her former home she set up housekeeping in a tiny 
flat on the west side, near the Park. She was-very happy when she 
got settled; the baby was beginning to talk, and she was inordinately 
proud of him and of his beauty. It was almost astonishing how many 
of her old friends, particularly among the men, found time to come so 
far up-town to see her, but find time they did, and very often too. 

One of the first to send her flowers on her return, and to write and 
ask if he might see her, was Dick March. She found him clever and 
amusing, and he got into the habit of coming very often to have tea 
in her cosey little room, half library, half boudoir. 
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When the warm spring days came, with their long, delicious even- 
ings, they used to have little dinners of four, and go out afterwards, 
sometimes into the Park, and sometimes after dinner Dick March 
would take her driving along the Heights and by the river, and on 
their return they would have informal little suppers in Irene’s apart- 
ments, with a great deal of laughter and very little to eat. 

“Trene,” said Jessie one day, when she was lunching with her, 
“ Ethel wants you to spend the month of July with her, and you must 
go. It will do you all the good in the world. You need a change, and 
so does the baby.” 

“T should like to go down for a little while, but it is really too 
long to inflict ourselves upon Ethel for a whole month.” 

“Nonsense! You know Ethel is never happier than when you 
are with her. However, she will persuade you herself, so I am not 
going to fight with you about it. Do vou know, I really disliked you 
last night.” 

“ Why, my dear?” Irene asked. 

“Because Dick March took me in to dinner at the Elliotts’, and 
talked about you until I was really sick of your name.” 

_ ©That must have been very dull for you,” said Irene, laughing. 
“ How stupid of him! Who else was there?” 

“Mrs. Townsend, for one, very full of her new poem and the criti- 
cisms that have already appeared. She says it is far above the com- 
prehension of most of the critics, which accounts for the way they 
have reviewed it.” 

“Were her clothes as extraordinary as usual?” 

“T really did not have time to get under the table to find out, and 
she left immediately after dinner.” 

“Really, Jessie,” Irene said, smiling, “you should not say such 
things. I thought you and Mrs. Townsend were great friends.” 

“So we are; she told me the other day that she foresaw a most 
interesting future for me, and she only hoped I would not throw my- 
self away too early upon some worthless man.” 

“ What are you going to do this afternoon?” Irene asked as Jessie 
ensconced herself comfortably in a corner of the divan. 

“The carriage is coming at half-past three, and I am going to 
take you to do whatever you want to,” Jessie answered. 

“That is very good of you,” said Irene. “ Where is your mother? 
Doesn’t she want the carriage?” 

“She has gone to the country for the day with Ethel. Oh, by the 
way, Irene, I have accepted an invitation for you for this afternoon.” 

“For me!” said Irene in surprise. “ What kind of invitation ?” 

“To have tea with Roland Wood in his studio,” was the answer. 

“Why, my dear, you know I don’t go out. I am in much too deep 
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mourning to go to a tea,” said Irene in rather an aggrieved tone of 
voice. 

“ Oh, it isn’t a tea; there will be only four of us,” returned Jessie. 

“ Even then I shall not come. Your family would certainly disap- 
prove of it if they heard, and be annoyed at me for taking you.” 

“ Oh, yes, you will come,” was the calm answer, “and for two rea- 
sons: the first is that Dick March is to be the other man; and the 
second is that if you don’t come with me I shall go alone, and it is 
an act of true friendship on your part to prevent that,” and Jessie 
laughed. But, as usual, she got her own way, and Irene went to the 
tea. 

IV. 


‘DEAR IRENE: Bobby Harcourt is in New York. He 
came over with Sir William Learmont, and they are only here 
for a few days on their way through to the Northwest, where 
Sir William is going to look after his railroad. They are both 
coming to dinner to-morrow night, and I want you to come too. 
You cannot refuse on the plea of not going to dinners, as there 
will only be five of us,.and as Ned has to go to a meeting of 
the Board of Governors at the club right after dinner, you 
simply must come and support me. 

“ Ever yours, 
“ ETHEL.” 


Irene received this note one morning shortly after her expedition 
with Jessie. Ethel need not have been worried on the score of her not 
accepting, for Irene was very curious to see Bobby Harcourt again. In 
spite of all her denials, she had had a violent flirtation with him when 
he had been in America before, but then he had seemed the last man 
in the world to marry, and after that summer she had never seen him 
again, and, hearing so little about him, he had become a vague, pleasant 
memory connected with many others of her gay, happy girlhood. 
Lately, however, she had heard a good deal about him from the Rug- 
bys, which, added to the fact of his unfortunate marriage, made her 
very curious to see him again. 

Irene was also a trifle bored with life at this time. She was fond 
of admiration and rather Bohemian in her tastes, and there were so 
many things that she would have liked to do that her mourning de- 
barred her from; also she was beginning to become in her own mind 
almost too sure of Dick March’s admiration to find it very interesting. 
She had no desire to marry again at present. Certainly, a little more 
money would have been both convenient and agreeable, but she found 
her freedom very pleasant and was looking forward to enjoying her- 
self a good deal more when the time came for leaving off her mourn- 
ing. She fully intended to marry again at some much later period, 
and had almost made up her mind that when she did so, it would be 
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somebody who had money, but so far it was only a vague idea in the 
background of her brain. 

Irene took unusual care in dressing for dinner that night, and 
certainly made an impression on one person at least when she entered 
the Rugbys’ drawing-room a little late, but very charming in her long, 
clinging gown of black, which accentuated the lines and curves of her 
neck and shoulders, and with a large jet comb holding her red-gold 
hair in place. ; 

Bobby Harcourt was impressed by her appearance,—there was no 
doubt at all about that,—impressed and astonished also. 

“ Ladye,” he said in a low tone of voice as they unfolded their 
napkins, “I wonder if you realize how much you have changed since 
I saw you last.” 

“Really,” said Irene, smiling, “it is cruel of you to remind me 
of my added years and fast-coming gray hairs the first thing.” 

“The old Irene was too clever to have thought I meant that,” was 
the answer. “ Let the new one look in my face and see what she thinks 
T meant.” 

Irene raised her eyes to his, but quickly let them drop again. 

“Perhaps not,” she said rather incoherently, and a pink flush 
crept into her cheeks, and then, somehow, the years seemed to roll back, 
and they were on the old familiar terms again—the same, and yet not 
quite the same, for she was no longer a girl, but a woman, with a 
woman’s knowledge of the world. 

After dinner Bobby informed her that he was Sir William’s pri- 
vate secretary, and expected to be in America with him for about six 
months. The only reference he made in any way to Mrs. Harcourt 
was when he said, “ Of course, after the events of last autumn I was 
glad to get out of England under any conditions.” 

They were leaving on the midnight train the next night, but be- 
fore she left Irene had promised to be at home to Bobby the follow- 
ing afternoon, and to give him “some tea and conversation,” as he 
expressed it. 

The little flat was looking its best when Bobby arrived, and so was 
its mistress. As the day was very warm, the windows were all open, 
and the scent of the lilacs and spring flowers blew in from the Park, 
mingling with the odor of the flowers in the room. Dick March kept 
Irene liberally supplied with these, and her little drawing-room was 
gay with spring blossoms. 

“ You do look cosey up here,” Bobby remarked as he sat down be- 
side the tea-table. “ What an awfully jolly little flat, and so much 
cooler than it is down-town.” 

“Yes, that is one advantage it certainly has,” Irene answered. 
“One gets much more air up here.” 
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“It seems strange,” said Bobby with a smile as she handed him 
his tea,—* strange, and, to my unaccustomed mind, a little bit im- 
proper, to think of your living here all alone. Somehow I cannot 
realize how circumstances have changed since I saw you last.” 

“Can’t you?” said Irene lightly. “Well, then, don’t try. It is 
very bad to strain one’s mind this hot weather.” 

“Let us agree to forget the last few years, and simply remember 
circumstances as they used to be when we last met,” said Bobby. “ But 
first tell me, are you as glad to see me now, Irene, as you would have 
been then?” and his voice softened a little. 

“ That is a most conceited question,” she answered, looking at him 
from under her long, dark lashes, “ but for the sake of truthfulness I 
will answer,”—and she hesitated for a minute, then, smiling softly,— 
“ quite.” 

“Then let us forget,” he murmured as he raised her hand to his 
lips. 

sl WA 

WHEN the first of July came Irene was heartily tired of New York. 
It was suffocatingly hot, and the streets all had that shut-up, dusty, 
dirty appearance they wear in summer. The asphalt was soft and 
sticky, and everybody looked limp and depressed. Irene was feeling 
rather lonely and depressed herself. She was bored with Dick March, 
and had found New York very dull indeed ever. since the beginning of 
June. She therefore hailed the date of her visit to the Rugbys with 
delight. Their mother had gone to Carlsbad for a couple of months, 
and Jessie was spending the summer with her sister. The country 
looked deliciously cool and gréen to Irene, when she arrived, after the 
hot, deserted town. The housekeeper met her at the door and told her 
that they had all gone bathing, and that Mrs. Rugby had left word 
that Mrs. Leslie was either to drive down and join them, or, if she was 
too tired and preferred to rest, please to ask for anything she might 


want. 
“T think I will stay at home, thanks,” said Irene. “I am rather 


tired and dusty, and would like to go to my room.” 

“Mrs, Rugby thought you would like this room,” the housekeeper 
said as she opened the door of a large, sunny room opening on to a 
balcony on the first floor. “The baby’s room opens into it on the right, 
and here is your bath-room. Is there anything the nurse wants now 
for the baby ?” 

“TJ do not think so, thank you,” said Irene, “but you might ask 
her,” and as the housekeeper left the room she stepped out on the 
balcony. It was a lovely evening, and between the branches of the 
trees she could catch a glimpse of the sea, blue and sparkling under 


the last rays of the setting sun. 
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“How lucky Ethel is to own this place,” Irene thought as she 
stepped back into her room and began to take off her hat before the 
mirror, “and how pretty this room is. I have never had it before.” 

The paper had big bunches of pink peonies and blue ribbons on a 
cream-colored ground, and the bed was hung with cretonne to match; 
the curtains were also cretonne, and the furniture was covered with it. 
In one corner was a long wicker chair laden with cushions, and on a 
little table beside it stood a vase of roses and two new novels. 

“Come in,” Irene called as she heard a knock at the door, and a 
housemaid entered with a small tea-tray and put it on the table beside 
the long chair. 

“ Can I unpack your trunk, M’m?” she asked. 

“No, thank you,” Irene answered, “I think my nurse will do it; 
but will you ask them to tell Mrs. Rugby when she comes in that I 
am resting?” and she opened the door into the baby’s room and took 
him out on the balcony while her nurse began to unpack. 

“ Certainly,” Irene thought, when, having pointed out the sea, the 
dogs, and in the distance the cows being driven home, to her little son, 
she slipped into her dressing-gown and lay down in the long chair 
with her tea and her book at her elbow,—“ certainly, when I do marry 
I shall marry some one with money.” 

“ Well, dear,” Ethel cried as she opened the door, “ you must think 
me inhospitable going off like this and leaving no one to welcome you, 
but it has been so hot all day, and they all clamored to go bathing 
this afternoon when it got cool. I only made up my mind to go my- 
self at the last moment, but the water looked so delicious I couldn’t 
resist.” 

“TJ am awfully glad you did,” Irene answered; “I have been so 
comfortable and have had a nice rest. It is such a relief to get down 
here to the country; town is certainly unbearable in this weather.” 

“ Poor little woman,” said Ethel, “you do look rather tired and 
white. You see you should have come long ago; you know I asked 
you to; however, we shall soon build you up now. Ned is having the 
yacht put into commission, and I think that next week I will carry 
you and a few chosen spirits off for a cruise. Don’t you think that 
would be nice?” 

“ Perfectly charming. Whom do you think of asking ?”’ 

“Oh, Reggie Trevour, Harold Hunt, and one or two other men. 
] won’t ask any other women; there are three of us as it is, and, be- 
sides, most women are such a nuisance on a yacht. Isn’t it a pity 
Bobby Harcourt isn’t here to go with us?” 

“T had a letter from him the other day. He said they might come 
down to New York for a little while about now—something to do with 
some machinery, I believe.” 
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“ Really!” exclaimed Ethel. “ Have you his address in Canada ?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“T think I'll write to Sir William,” Ethel answered, “and ask him 
to come yachting with us, and bring Bobby. Now, confess, Irene,” she 
said laughingly as she bent over her, “that you consider this quite a 
brilliant inspiration on my part.” 

“Yes, I do,” Irene smiled, “and I shall consider it even more so 
if Sir William accepts.” 

* You are frank enough about your flirtations, at any rate, I can 
say that about you,” Ethel said mischievously as she left the room..: 

In Irene’s mind were many thoughts, and they were principally 
about Bobby Harcourt. Somehow she could not help regretting that 
she had been so economical about“her summer clothes, and made up 
her mind to get another frock for the yacht, even if she had to econo- 
mize severely afterwards. 

VI. 

“Wake up! Wake up, Miss Lazybones!” and Irene opened her 
eyes to find Jessie standing by her bed, a pretty vision in her soft white 
muslin gown, with her hands full of dewy pink roses. “ Here are some 
flowers for you, and I have some news which I shall not tell you until 
vou really wake up and pay some attention to me. It is a shame to 
stay in bed this lovely morning.” 

“It is certainly amusing to hear you reproving me for laziness,” 
said Irene, laughing, as she shook her wavy bronze hair back from her 
face, “ when I have been up every morning since I have been here long 
before you until to-day. How comes it you are dressed so early, 
Jessie ?” i 

“Oh, the mood seized me,” was the answer, “and I got up and 
went for a long walk. But do at least pretend to be curious about 
my news, Irene.” 

“JT am, very,” Irene said, smiling. ‘“ What is it?” 

“ Ethel has had a telegram from Sir William, and they will both 
be here to-morrow in time to start with us.” 

“How nice!” Irene exclaimed. “Don’t you really think we will 
have great fun on board?” 

“T hope so,” said Jessie. “Now, do get up; I am going to take 
you for a drive this morning, as Ethel is going to be busy.” 

“Very well,” she answered; “run away and I'll take my bath, 
and be ready for breakfast in no time.” 

Irene hummed a little tune as she was dressing. Jessie’s news had 
certainly pleased her. Although she had never doubted for a second 
that Bobby would come if it lay in his power to do so, still, she had not 
been sure whether Sir William could spare him, or whether Sir Wil- 
liam himself would care to come; now everything was settled, and when 
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she felt the joy that the news of his coming caused her, Irene realized 
for the first time with how much anxiety she had looked forward to 


Bobby’s answer. 
VII. 

“THERE is only one blot on my happiness,” said Jessie as she 
climbed on board the Lillian, assisted by Harold Hunt, “but that one 
blot is a very big one.” 

“What is it, Jessie?” asked Reggie Trevour from his seat beside 
Mrs. Rugby. If, as Ethel Rugby affirmed, Reggie really wanted to 
marry Edyth Bliss, it was marvellous how much time he seemed to 
have to spend in being devoted to Ethel herself. 

“ Bridge whist,” said Jessie lugubriously as she seated herself under 
the awning. “It really passes my comprehension how people can waste 
so much time over such an impossible game, but I suppose you will all 
of you play now at every hour of the day and night.” 

“Never mind, Jessie,” said Irene, “I don’t care much for it, so I 
will keep you company.” , 

“Somehow I don’t think you will have much spare time on your 
hands,” answered Jessie as she glanced towards Bobby Harcourt, who 
was discussing international yacht-racing with Ned Rugby and Sir 
William Learmont. 

“ Sometimes, Jessie,” said Reggie, lighting a cigarette, “ sometimes 
you hit the nail on the head.” 

“Not sometimes, but generally,” retorted Jessie. 

“TI really wish,” said Irene, smiling in an indolent manner, “ that 
I had your share of vanity, Jessie dear. It must be such a comfort to 
feel as positively as you do that everything that one does is right.” 

“Tt is rather a comfort,” was the perfectly unabashed answer. 

“ What is a comfort?” Sir William asked as he and the two other 
men joined the group under the awning. 

“ Self-reliance,” Jessie answered rather quickly. 

“ Well, that is one way of expressing it,” said Reggie, with a smile. 

“ Self-reliance is a quality without which no man can really be 
successful,” said Sir William rather ponderously, “and perseverance 
comes next. With those two qualities combined, no one can fail.” 

~“T don’t think I possess either of those qualities,” said Bobby in 
a low tone of voice to Irene, “ and yet I usually get on very well.” 

~ “You remind me of a single line I have read somewhere or other,” 
Irene answered, getting up. “I think it is rather expressive of you: 


“ His sail flaps idly ’gainst the mast of his intent.’ ” 


“Isn't that rather hard on me?” Bobby asked. But Irene only 
smiled as she followed Ethel down the companion-way to get ready for 
dinner. 
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“ Really, Jessie,” Ethel said as they passed out of hearing of the 
men on deck, “ it is disgraceful the way you treat Harold Hunt. Why, 
you’ve hardly addressed six words to him since he arrived.” 

“ Ah, but think how much he has appreciated those six words,” 
Jessie answered in an impressive tone of voice, “ whereas if I honored 
him with much of my conversation, he might learn to regard it as lightly 
as the rest of you do,” and she threw her sister a kiss as she went into 
her cabin. 

They were a very jolly party at dinner. Reggie and Bobby Harcourt 
were both in excellent spirits, and they kept everyone in a gale of 
laughter; even Sir William quite caught fire, and was very amusing in 
his own pompous way. 

After dinner Ned proposed a game of poker, and five of them settled 
down to play. Reggie declared that it was a shame to spend such a 
lovely night playing cards, and invited Ethel to come on deck and look 
at the phosphorus with him. Irene and Bobby followed them shortly 
after. 

“This is the first opportunity I have had of talking to you alone,” 
Bobby said as he settled a cushion behind Irene’s back and drew his 
chair close beside hers. “I wonder, dear, if you could possibly compre- 
hend the longing that I have suffered during the last three months to 
see you, if but for a moment, to touch your hand and hear your voice,” 
and as he spoke Bobby’s voice was so low and full of feeling that to 
Irene it seemed almost like a caress. “Sometimes in the evenings,” 
he went on presently, as she did not answer, “I have tried to imagine 
you sitting beside me, just as you are now, and we would hold long con- 
versations. I told you all my troubles and you were very sweet to me, 
and somehow your sweetness cheered me up marvellously and made 
everything much easier to bear, in my imagination.” And Bobby 
sighed. 

“ Why don’t you tell me all your troubles now in reality ?” Irene said 
softly, and I will try to make the dream come true.” 

“Don’t, dear,” Bobby said, “ don’t tempt me to confide in you, or I 
shall do it, and why should I bother you with all my affairs and 
troubles? God knows they don’t make a pretty tale to pour into a 
woman’s ear; they are sordid and earthly to the last degree. No, 
Irene, forget that they exist, and let us talk about something else.” 

“But I want to help you, Bobby,” she answered, leaning towards 
him as she spoke and laying one hand on the arm of his chair. “ Can’t 
I do it, Bobby? Won’t you let me?” and her voice sounded almost 
childish in its plaintiveness. 

“Why did not God make all women like you, dear?” he answered 
as he took the small white hand prisoner in both of his big ones, and 
somehow the captive did not escape very soon. © 
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VIit. 


In after years Irene always looked back to those two weeks on board 
the Lillian as one of the happiest times of her life. The yacht first of 
all went to Bar Harbor, where they spent a couple of days, and lastly 
to Newport for a night, as Jessie was very anxious to go to a bal poudré 
that was being given there. Somehow, during the cruise, Irene seemed 
to live entirely in the present. She never looked forward or backward, 
and seemed content to drift as Fate. should see fit to direct. She did 
not even try to hide from herself the fact that Bobby Harcourt was all 
in all to her. She knew that he cared for her too, but what the end f 
it all was to be she had no idea, nor did she care. They had never 
spoken definitely of their love for each other, but there had grown up a 
perfect understanding between them, and they were happy in the 
present. 

When the yacht reached Newport they found a good many letters 
that had been forwarded waiting for them. Sir William had the lion’s 
share and retired with them to his cabin. Shortly afterwards he sent 
for Bobby, and the two spent a busy couple of hours until dinner, Sir 
William dictating and Bobby writing. 

Irene noticed when they met at dinner that Bobby looked grave and 
rather distracted. 

“T find I shall have to alter my plans,” Sir William said to Mrs. 
Rugby as they sat down. “Judging from the letters I received to-day, 
I think it will be necessary for me to get home as soon as possible.” 

“Do you mean to England?” Mrs. Rugby asked in a surprised 
tone of voice. “Why, I thought you had arranged to be out here for 
six months.” 

“So I had,” he answered, “ but some of my affairs in England have 
taken an unexpected turn, and I am afraid that my personal super- 
vision is the only thing that can set them straight.” 

“What a pity,” said Ethel. “But I do hope you will come back 
again soon,” and her glance wandered to Irene, who was talking non- 
sense to Reggie Trevour and laughing at every second word. She could 
not help noticing how pretty Irene looked; her eyes were sparkling with 
mischief, and every now and then she veiled them under her long, dark 
lashes; her cheeks were very pink, and one or two tendrils of hair had 
escaped from her comb and lay in tiny little curls on her neck and by 
her ears; her bodice was trimmed with a soft, black fichu, and in front 
nestled a bunch of gardenias that Bobby had brought her when he went 
on shore. Even the flowers seemed sensible of Irene’s attraction, and 
nestled against her neck as if they were fain to kiss its velvety surface. 
Ethel could not help thinking what a blow the news of Bebby’s de- 
parture would be to her. 
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“ How soon do you think of going, Sir William?” she asked. 

“To-day is Tuesday, and we expect to be at home on Thursday, do 
we not? Then I will sail on Saturday if we can get berths,” he 
answered. 

Ethel and Jessie were to get dressed for the dance on shore, and as 
Jessie insisted on limitless time in which to prink, they left the yacht 
almost immediately after dinner, escorted by Harold Hunt, leaving Ned 
strict injunctions to have the other men at the dance in good time. 

“ Good-by, my dears; I hope you will have a beautiful time,” Irene 
said, leaning over the rail as they were stepping into the gig. “I wish 
I were going with you. I really feel like a Cinderella to-night. Don’t 
you pity me?” she asked, smiling. 

“ Yes, extremely,” said Ethel; “but don’t forget, Irene, that Cin- 
derella got the Fairy Prince,” and she smiled back to her. 

“Thank you for your pleasant prophecies,” answered Irene, and as 
the boat pushed off she called after them: ‘“ Remember, Jessie, be good 
if you can; and if you can’t, be careful, and you will find it will answer 
just as well.” 

“ That is the best advice I have had for a long time,” Jessie called 
back. “I shall certainly follow it.” 

“ At last, at last,” said Reggie Trevour as Irene turned from the 
rail, “I have discovered the secret of how you make your life so ex- 
tremely agreeable. Carefulness must be your watchword,” and he 
called laughingly to the other men, who had stayed in the saloon and 
were just coming up the companion-way, “come and learn from a 
modern philosopher how to make life one round of pleasures, and never 
to pay a forfeit for any of them.” 

“That certainly sounds attractive,” said Bobby as he dropped into 
the chair beside Irene. “ Tell me, fair sage, can you really teach the 
lesson? If so, forgetfulness must be a large part of your prescription.” 

“T do not admit any lesson that I could not-teach if I want to,” 
she answered in a low tone of voice, and her eyes seemed to blaze, they 
were so full of fire ——‘“even forgetfulness, that you seem to find so 
hard.” 

“T hope you won’t think me rude, Irene,” Ned said, coming up to 
her, “if I carry Sir William off pretty soon, but I want him to meet 
one or two men at the Reading Room before the dance.” 

“T will try to amuse Mrs. Leslie if she will allow me to,’ Bobby 
said before she had time to answer. “I am not going to the dance 
to-night if you will let me off, old man; I really don’t feel a bit like it, 
and, besides, I have a great deal of writing to do for Sir William which 
I should never accomplish if I went on shore.” 

“ Just as you like, my dear chap,” Ned answered. “Ethel will be 
disappointed at your not coming, but I will explain to her how it is,” 
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and Ned turned away with a chuckle, for he was not dense, however 
quiet he might seem. 

Reggie declared that it was absolutely necessary for him to leave 
with the others, as he too had business at the club to attend to, so very 
shortly Irene and Bobby found themselves alone on the yacht. 

“ Get me a footstool, Bobby,” Irene said when the others had left, 
“then light your cigarette and prepare to make yourself amusing, for 
I don’t feel in the least sleepy, and I have not the slightest intention of 
going to bed.” ; 

“T don’t feel in the least amusing to-night, dear,” he answered as, 
having obediently fetched the footstool, he seated himself on the rail 
and looked down at her in the soft light of the waning moon. 

“ Dear me; what a sad tone of voice!” she said, helping herself to a 
cigarette from his case and lighting it at his. “ What on earth is the 
matter to make you so disconsolate? I should really think you had 
every reason to feel rather happy this evening,” and she smiled up 
at him as she watched the smoke-wreaths float away on the calm, still 
air. 

“ Haven’t you heard that we are sailing on Saturday?” he asked 
rather abruptly. 

Irene started, and then sat quite still. “No, I had not heard that 
piece of news. When did you decide?” she asked after a moment, in a 
voice that was studied in its calmness. She knocked the ashes off her 
cigarette as she spoke and started to smoke, but somehow it choked her, 
and she began to cough. “ Do you mind asking for a glass of water for 
me?” she said. “ Perhaps that will stop my coughing.” 

As Bobby left the deck Irene threw away her cigarette and stood by 
the rail, looking down at the ripples of the moonlit water. “And I 
thought he cared,” she murmured to herself. “I thought he cared.” 
She gave a dry sob, and clenched her hands until the nails ran into the 
pink palms and marked them so that Irene found the scars when she 
went to bed. : 

“ Here you are, dear,” Bobby’s voice said as he handed her the glass 
of water. 

She took a drink and put it down on the little table beside her. 

“Doesn’t the harbor look pretty, with all the yachts lying at 
anchor ?” she asked, and her voice was as clear and cool as a mountain 
stream. 

“Trene,” Bobby said, coming a little nearer to her, “don’t let us 
talk trivialities; I have so much to tell you and so much to ask.” 

“You must not be long about it then,” Irene answered, “ for I am 
rather cold up here and I am going to bed.” 

“Let us go in here,” he said, and sitting down on the divan in the 
deck cabin drew her down beside him. “I only knew this evening, just 
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before dinner, that we were to sail on Saturday. Sir William has had 
letters that make his presence in England absolutely necessary, and I 
suppose that I will have to go with him,” he said, and then he bent a 
little nearer and took her hand in his. “ Irene,”—his voice was very 
low and rather uncertain,—“ you must know that I have learned to care 
for you. You could not have seen as much of me as you have and not 
know it. I suppose after last autumn and all that has passed it is pre- 
sumption on my part to even mention the word love to you, but I 
cannot go away without telling you,” and as he spoke he bent his head 
and kissed her shoulder where her little fichu left it bare. “Tell me, 
dear,” he murmured, “ tell me that you care a little for me.” 

Irene lifted her soft, dewy eyes to his, and said very simply, almost 
as a child might have done, “ I—I love you, Bobby,” and then; almost 
before she knew what was happening, she was in his arms and he was 
kissing her warm, red lips, and somehow after that nothing seemed to 
matter, and she only knew that she was happy—happy as she had never 
been before. 

IX. 

IRENE did not see Bobby the next day until lunch-time. The women 
all had breakfast in their cabins, and Bobby was busy with Sir Wil- 
liam all morning. Irene was very happy, but partial wisdom had come 
with the daylight, and she could not help seeing all the obstacles and 
difficulties that lay in their path. Bobby had told her that for the 
present their engagement must be kept a secret, as his family, who 
had done a great deal for him and had obtained for him his present 
position with Sir William, would be furious if they heard that he 
thought of marrying so soon again after his recent entanglement, and 
that his father would be certain to stop his allowance, which, added to 
what he received from Sir William, was all he had in the world. 

Irene understood perfectly, although Bobby naturally did not men- 
tion it, that if she had had money the Harcourts would probably have 
welcomed her with open arms as a bride for their son, but what pos- 
sible welcome could a pretty, penniless American widow with a little 
boy expect from them? None at all, and Irene saw this very plainly. 
Bobby’s plan was to persuade his father to obtain for him a position in 
Australia as representative of a certain English firm in which Mr. 
Harcourt had a large interest, and when it was all settled they were to 
be married and go out to Australia together. Irene was too much in 
love with Bobby to think for a moment of refusing to go there or any- 
where else that he might see fit to mention, but she could not help won- 
dering whether or not it would all come out as they had planned, and 
also if Mr. Harcourt should stop his allowance on hearing of her, what 
on earth they should live on; her meagre little pittance would scarcely 
do for both, and Bobby had absolutely nothing of his own. It was not 
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even as if there was nobody but herself to consider: there was the 
baby, and Irene’s love for her son was very strong. She might be will- 
ing to make any sacrifice herself for the man she loved, but her child’s 
future happiness and comfort had to be considered. She knew that she 
could marry Dick March if she wanted to, and that he would be an 
excellent match for her, and she realized that her marriage with Bobby 
Harcourt would be as poor a one for her as it would be for him, but, 
still, she was willing to take all the risk that it involved if only she 
could persuade herself that it would not harm her boy’s future. 

When they all met at lunch everyone was very full of the dance, and 
the conversation was almost entirely on that subject. 

“Well, Irene,” Jessie said as she helped herself to some volaille, 
“T followed your advice, and I found it worked splendidly; in fact, 
I cannot remember having a better time. I consider that I was quite 
the success of the evening. Don’t you think so, Mr. Hunt?” 

“T certainly do, Miss Jerrard,” Harold answered perfectly seriously. 
“There can scarcely be too opinions on that subject,” and his admira- 
tion for Jessie was very evident in his face as he looked at her. 

“ Your self-conceit is something splendid to see, Jessie,” Ethel said, 
smiling. “I am glad to hear that you think you were careful, for you 
certainly were not good; was she, Reggie?” 

“No, that she certainly was not,” was the very prompt reply. 

“Well, I don’t know that your conduct was perfectly exemplary,” 
Jessie answered, turning to Reggie. “ Don’t you really think it was 
very unkind of you encouraging poor Mr. Alcock in his extraordinary 
behavior ?” and Jessie began to laugh. 

Ethel and Reggie joined in her merriment, and Irene begged to be 
told what the joke was. 

“You know how fat Alcock is,’ Reggie said amid chuckles of 
laughter. “ Well, last night at supper he drank a trifle more liberally 
than wisely, and towards the end of the evening he tied a broad satin 
ribbon round the place which, in most men, would be their waist. Into 
this he stuck two woolly rabbits that he had received as favors, and 
began to hop around the room, insisting that he was a kangaroo——” 

“Yes, and Reggie,” interrupted Jessie, “told him that kangaroos 
always climbed trees, and incited him to try and climb up one of the 
palms behind old Mrs. Van Pelt——” 

“Which he promptly proceeded to do,” calmly continued Reggie, 
“frightening the poor lady nearly to death, and was more than an- 
noyed when he was stopped. The last I saw of him he was back in the 
supper-room and was imploring one of the waiters to tell him where a 
kangaroo slept, whether it was in a hole in the ground or in the 
branches of a tree.” 

“Ned,” said Irene, when the merriment caused by Reggie’s account 
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of Mr. Alcock’s peculiar behavior had a little subsided, “ about when 
shall we get home to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, in the morning,” Ned answered, “somewhere about eleven or 
twelve. Why? Are you tired of the Lillian already ?” 

“No, indeed, but I have to go to town for a couple of nights, and 
I thought I would go up to-morrow afternoon if we got home in time, 
so that I could come to the country again on Saturday if Ethel really 
wants me.” 

“Which she certainly does,” said Ethel. “What a nuisance you 
have to go up at all, Irene. Why can’t you put your business off for a 
little while ?” 

“T really should have attended to it last week, and I am afraid if 
I leave it much longer without showing him what I want done, that my 
landlord will not do anything in my flat for me at all.” 

“If you go by the afternoon train I shall have the pleasure of your 
society on the way up,” said Sir William from the other end of the 
table. “ We are going up on that train too.” 

“ How nice,” said Irene, smiling at him. “I hate travelling alone, 
and I am leaving my boy in the country with Mrs. Rugby. It seems 
ridiculous to drag him up to town for two nights.” 

It was not until late in the afternoon that Bobby found a chance to 
have any really private conversation with Irene, but when Ethel and 
three of the men settled down to bridge, and Harold Hunt and Jessie 
to piquet, she was at last able to talk to him. 

“T have a proposition to make to you,” he said, “ which at first will 
seem very wild and impossible, but I want you to think it over and not 
answer me at once.” ‘ 

“Well, and what is this wonderful scheme?” asked Irene, lazily 
surveying Bobby from under her long lashes and thinking what a goodly 
picture he made to look upon with his well-cut features and tall, lithe 
frame. 

“That we should be married before I leave,” he answered boldly. 

“ Bobby!” was the only exclamation that Irene made, as she sat 
up quite straight and shut her parasol with a click. “ What a per- 
fectly crazy idea!” she said after a minute’s pause. 

“T told you that you would think it an impossible idea at first,” 
Bobby answered, “but when you have had time to think it over, you 
will see what a lot of good points it has, and how many difficulties it 
will smooth away. Besides, dear,” he added rather softly, “it would 
make me happier than anything else in the world.” 

“ But what would your family say?” Irene objected. 

“ Why, they would not know anything about it,” he answered, “ and 
when everything is arranged, instead of announcing our engagement, 
I will tell them of our marriage.” 
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“No, I don’t like the idea,” Irene said after a few minutes’ reflec- 
tion; “it is so underhand,—something like going into a house by the 
back door when you know you would not be admitted by the front.” 

“ T was afraid you would look at it in that light, and I fully realize 
what a poor compliment I am paying you, Irene, in asking you to be 
married secretly like this,”” Bobby answered very humbly, “ but I hardly 
know what we should do in the future if we offended my father just 
now; it is hard enough, God knows, to sail away and leave you. I can 
hardly bear to think of it, and it would be such a comfort to feel that 
you were really my wife, and that nothing in the world could separate 
us. Is it not rather rash, dear, when happiness is ours for the taking, 
to put it off for an indefinite period on account of a few foolish little 
scruples ?” 

“ What would people say when they heard about it?” Irene objected, 
and Bobby thought he could detect a sound of weakening in her voice. 

“Why should it matter to us what they say?” he answered. “It 
is not a crime, you know, to be married secretly, Irene—a trifle uncon- 
ventional, perhaps, but that is all,” he added, smiling. 

“ But there is the baby to be considered.” Irene’s voice sounded less 
relenting now. “I must consider his happiness before my own, Bobby.” 

“Ts it not much better for a boy to have both a father and mother 
instead of only a mother?” Bobby asked, and his tone was very pleading. 
“ And I faithfully promise you, Irene, to be as good a father to him as 
it is possible for anyone to be. There are so many things that a father 
can do for a boy that a mother cannot do.” 

“That is quite true,” she assented; “I have always realized it.” 

“Well, then, there is no real obstacle that stands in our path,” 
Bobby said triumphantly. “Do, dearest, do say yes; see, here comes 
the tea,” he added, as the steward appeared with a white cloth in his 
hand. “ The others will be coming immediately; do say yes.” 

“T cannot decide all at once,” Irene answered hurriedly; “give me 
time to think it over, and I will give you my answer to-morrow. Come 
and see-me at the flat as soon as you can get away from Sir William.” 

“Well, you two do look solemn,” Jessie said, coming out on deck 
at this moment. “ What on earth have you been talking about to make 
Irene look so serious, Mr. Harcourt ?” 

“Oh, a variety of subjects,” Bobby answered, rising as Mrs. Rugby 
and the others followed Jessie and settled down around the tea-table, 
“and she has been disagreeing with everything I said in the most 
frightful manner.” 

“ By the way, Harcourt,” said Sir William, “ Mr. Rugby insists that 
I shall stay on until Saturday, and promises to take me up to town on 
the yacht in time to catch the steamer, so I am going to let you go up to 
town and attend to the cabins and luggage, etc., for me. You can do 
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it just as well without me, and there is no need for us both to be in 
town.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” Bobby answered with alacrity. “I will attend to 
everything in New York and meet you at the dock on Saturday 
morning.” 

“Can’t you get back to us for Friday night?” Ned asked good- 
humoredly. 

“Thanks, awfully, but I have so many things to attend to in New 
York that I hardly think I shall have time to get back.” 

“ Poor girl,” said Ethel to Irene, in such a low tone of voice that 
only Irene heard, “I do pity you being in New York such hot weather,” 
and there was a rather mischievous twinkle in her eyes. 


The Lillian reached home about eleven o’clock, so Irene and Bobby 
were able to catch the one-ten train to town. They parted at the station 
after agreeing to dine together in the evening. Bobby was to be at the 
flat as soon after seven as he could get there. It was a terribly warm 
day, and the flat seemed very cool and shady after the glare of the hot, 
dusty street. Irene was glad of a couple of hours entirely to herself 
in which to rest and make up her mind before giving her final answer to 
Bobby in the evening. She took a bath and lay down in the darkened 
room in her dressing-gown, and her little English servant brought in 
her tea, some letters, and cards. 

“ When was Mr. March here, Preston?” she asked as she looked at 
the cards. 

“Yesterday, M’m; he wished to know when you were expected 
back, but as I had not yet received your telegram, I could not tell him.” 

“ Has anyone else been here to call since I left?” 

“ Mr. Elliott and Mr. Sands were here about a week ago,” Preston 
answered, “ but they did not leave any cards when they heard you were 
in the country.” 

“ Oh, Preston,” Irene called as the maid was leaving the room, “ you 
need not have any dinner to-night, as I shall be dining out.” 

“ Very well, M’m,” she answered, and shut the door behind her. 

Irene intended to consider fully and freely all the pros and cons 
of the proposed marriage, but the journey up had been hot and tiring 
and the room was very cool and quiet, so before many minutes had 
passed her eyelids had closed and she was sound asleep. She slept on, 
undisturbed, until the sun had set and the twilight come, and was at 
last awakened by the maid entering the room carrying a florist’s box. 

“Why, it is growing dark; I must have been asleep,” Irene said, 
sitting up and rubbing her eyes lazily. “ What time is it, Preston?” 
she asked as she opened the box and took out a cluster of snowy gar- 
denias. 
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“A quarter to seven, M’m.” 

“ Heavens, I shall be late!” Irene exclaimed, jumping off the sofa 
and hurrying into her bedroom. “ Preston, I expect a gentleman about 
seven. Just show him into the drawing-room when he arrives and say 
I will be ready in a few minutes.” And Irene began her toilet in great 
vexation of mind. She had intended to have her answer all ready for 
Bobby when he arrived, but instead of thinking she had been sleeping, 
and now she was no nearer a decision than she had been before. She 
knew he would be angry if she asked for more time in which to con- 
sider, and would impress upon her mind the fact that if they were to be 
married before he sailed, there was very little time to waste; but, on 
the other hand, fond as she was of Bobby, Irene could not quite recon- 
cile herself to the idea of a secret marriage. His plans for the future 
were more or less vague, and the only thing of which Bobby really 
seemed certain was his father’s anger when he heard of his connection 
with her. Irene longed to give Bobby his own way, but she could not 
help feeling that if she did so it would be against the best dictates of 
her nature, and against all common-sense. 

“T hope he will understand my refusal,” Irene thought as she tucked 
his flowers into her belt and picked up her gloves and fan, “and not 
make it any harder for me to say no than it is now.” 

Bobby did not mention the subject of their marriage until they 
were in the hansom and driving through the Park to the Casino, where 
they were to dine. Then he asked what she had decided, and Irene 
told him. 

“Don’t try to persuade me to change my mind, Bobby,” she added 
at the end, “ for I fully realize how weak my will is where you are con- 
cerned, and if you make me give in I shall regret it afterwards,—aye, 
bitterly and alone; so don’t tempt me beyond my endurance. Remem- 
ber, dear, that I have my own heart to fight against as well as yours, 
so help me instead of making it any harder, won’t you, Bobby?” and 
as she looked at him a tear escaped from Irene’s brimming eyes and 
rolled down her cheek. ; 

“Since you put it that way I will not try to persuade you, dear,” 
Bobby answered very tenderly; “so don’t feel badly, little woman; 
cheer up, and we will remember this evening only that we are together 
and happy, and that our marriage is put off but for a short time. We 
will put Saturday out of our thoughts altogether. Here we are, so let 
me help you down,” and he gave Irene his hand to help her out of the 
hansom. 

They seated themselves at a little table on the grass under the 
striped awning, where the sound of the music from within was heard 
but faintly. The strings of multi-colored Chinese lanterns swinging in 
the breeze gave a gay and festive appearance to the scene, and the scent 
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of the myriad flowers in the mall below them was borne upward on the 
evening air. 

“TI have never been here before,” Irene said as Bobby finished giving 
the waiter his order. “I had no idea it was so attractive. What a bril- 
liant inspiration on your part to come up here and dine in the open air 
instead of in a stuffy room.” 

“T am glad you approve. I thought it would be cooler, and that 
we would be less likely to see anyone you know here than anywhere 
else.” ' 

“T have never thanked you for the flowers, have I?” and she un- 
pinned the gardenias from her belt and held them up to her face. 
“ You have no idea how I love them; they are the only flowers I really 
care for. Somehow I think their scent goes to my head and intoxi- 
cates me.” 

“ They have always been associated in my mind with you,” Bobby 
answered. “ You used to wear them constantly as a girl. And do you 
remember the difficulties I used to have in getting any to send you? 
So few of the florists kept them in those days, but now they all have 
them. Shall we have a toast, Irene?” he asked as he filled her cham- 
pagne glass. “ Here’s to the past, and may the future be even brighter.” 

“T will drink to that with all my heart,” cried Irene, smiling, but-as 
she lifted the glass to her lips the waiter stumbled against the back of 
her chair and it was knocked out of her hand and broken on the ground. 

“T hope that is no omen of bad luck,” ‘she said rather uneasily, as 
the waiter, with many apologies for his clumsiness, removed the frag- 
ments of glass and wiped up the mess. 

“ Of course not! What a superstitious little mortal you are,” Bobby 
said, laughing. “ What do you say to going for a drive after dinner? 
Don’t you think it would be rather nice? Shall I tell them to keep a 

good hansom for us?” 
. “Oh, do! I should love to go for a drive, it is such a perfect night !” 
and Irene smiled approvingly at Bobby for his suggestion. 

“T think it would be a good idea if we went to that little place up 
the river that you were talking about on the yacht the other day for 
dinner to-morrow night, don’t you?” he asked, as he came back from 
speaking about the cab and seated himself at the table again. “I think 
the place I mean is called ‘The Abbey,’” he added, as Irene looked 
rather puzzled. 

“ Whoever said that I was going to dine with you to-morrow night ?” 
Trene said rather mischievously. 

“T did,” he answered with a smile as he lit his cigarette. 

They lingered long over their coffee and liqueurs. It was so pleasant 
in the fresh, scented air that they hated to leave their little table even 
for the téte-a-téte of the hansom. Almost everyone had left when they 
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at last stepped into the cab. They went through the Park to the 
Boulevard and down to the Riverside Drive. It was a beautiful night, 
and the sky was studded with numberless shimmering, golden stars. 
The vast expanse of the heavens and the softly flowing river below them 
saddened Irene inexpressibly. She could not help thinking of the 
ocean, which was so soon to separate her from the human being whom 
she loved best in the world, and at the same time she realized, as she 
looked up at the stars, what an infinitesimal part of the universe she 
was, and how little any of her sorrows or sufferings really mattered. 
A silence had fallen upon them which both seemed loath to break. 
Irene’s nerves were tingling; she was filled with longing to turn to 
Bobby and say, “ Have your way; let us be married before you sail ;” 
but her conscience waged a hard war with her desires, and seemed about 
to win in spite of her throbbing heart when Bobby suddenly spoke. 

“ Trene,” he said, “ Irene, look at me,” and he slipped his arm round 
her waist and drew her towards him. He could feel her slight form 
start and tremble at his touch, but she did not lift her eyes to his. 
He could see the line of dark lashes on the curve of her cheek, and 
feel her breath warm against his face as he bent over her, but she 
neither spoke nor moved. 

‘ “Trene, dear, look at me.” 

The blood was surging through her veins, and Irene’s head swam 
with her complex emotions as she raised her eyelids and for one brief 
moment looked up into his face. 

“ Dear,” Bobby whispered, “then you feel even as I do,” and he 
bent his head and laid it against hers. 


X. 

“ Unti to-morrow, dear, good-by,” Bobby said as he opened the 
door of Irene’s apartment for her with her latch-key. 

“ Good-by,” Irene murmured, making no motion to enter the apart- 
ment, but leaning against the door with her hand on the knob and 
watching Bobby with fascinated eyes as he moved towards the staircase. 

He looked back and caught her expression, and, turning quickly, 
took her in his arms. 

“T cannot go, Irene, when you look at me like that,” he whispered. 
“ You are over-wrought, little woman; you don’t understand. Let me 
see you safely inside before I go,” and half leading, half supporting her, 
he opened the door and led her into the hall. The lights were turned 
up, and as they entered a door at the farther end of the hall opened and 
Preston came out. 

“ Good-night again, dear,” Bobby said softly, and Irene heard the 
door close behind him. 

“Why are you waiting up, Preston?” she asked, with an effort to 
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collect her thoughts and appear as usual in the eyes of her servant. 
“Ts it not very late?” and Irene could scarcely believe it was her own 
voice speaking so calmly. Even the simplest sentence seemed difficult 
of utterance, and her sole desire was to throw herself upon her bed and 
be alone in the dark with her thoughts. 

“T have been waiting up for you, M’m,” Preston answered, and had 
Irene noticed it, there was a tone of commiseration in the maid’s voice 
that might have warned her of some impending trouble. “ Mrs. Rugby’s 
maid has brought you up a letter and is waiting to see you.” 

“ To see me,” Irene said wonderingly ; and suddenly the significance 
of the words dawned upon her and roused her out of her stupor. “ The 
baby, Preston,”’she said quickly, “the baby—there is nothing the mat- 
ter with him, is there?” 

“ Here is Mrs. Rugby’s letter, Miss,” said a voice at her elbow, and, 
turning, Irene found Ethel Rugby’s maid, an elderly woman whom she 
had known for about ten years, holding out an envelope to her. She 
tore it open and read the enclosed lines: 


“ DEAREST IRENE: The baby has had a convulsion, and al- 
though Dr. Hurst, who is with him now, does not consider his 
condition dangerous, still, I thought it best to send for you at 
once. Taylor, who is going to take this note to you, will bring 
you back. Do not worry too much, dear. I am probably over- 
anxious, having no children of my own. 

“ Lovingly, 
“ ETHEL.” 


“T am ready; let us start immediately,” Irene said as soon as she 
had read the letter. “Let us hurry, Taylor. What are you waiting 
for? Every minute is precious,” and Irene’s voice was almost harsh 
with excitement and feeling. 

“There is no train before the twelve-ten,”’ Taylor answered sooth- 
ingly, “and you must not start off in that thin frock, Mrs. Leslie, with- 
out any wrap; it will be cool driving up from the station, and you oe 
not want to be ill as well as the baby. Let me put this round you,” 
and she took a little cape which Preston had muons and put it around 
Trene’s shoulders. 

“Do let us start,” Irene said impatiently; “I am afraid we will 
miss the train, Taylor.” But the maid was right, and they had over 
twenty minutes to wait at the station. 

“ How long were you at the apartment before I got back?” Irene 
asked as they paced up and down the deserted platform. 

“A little over an hour, Miss,” Taylor answered. 

“How was he when you left? What were they doing for him? Who 
was with him?” and Irene plied the maid with questions until she had 


learnt all that the woman knew about the baby’s illness. 
VoL, LXVIII.—18 
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Never had a train seemed so slow. Every thought of Bobby was 
swallowed up in Irene’s mind by her overwhelming anxiety about her 
boy. She was so proud of his sturdy, manly little form, and clever, 
mischievous brain. She kept reproaching herself for having left him 
alone for so long, and, somehow, she could not keep the memory of 
Percy’s death in the same house where her little son lay ill out of her 
mind. She lived over again the last days of Percy’s illness, and drew 
near to Taylor and shuddered as she heard in her imagination his 
labored, gasping attempts for breath and the rattle in his throat as he 
was dying. The longest journey must come to an end, however, and at 
last they arrived. Ethel met them in the hall, tired and dishevelled 
looking, but with a reassuring smile for Irene. 

“ He is better,” she said, “ much better, and is quite quiet now, but 
Dr. Hurst has promised to spend the night here. Will you come at 
once, Irene?” 

The baby was sleeping peacefully in his little bed when his mother 
entered the nursery; the only sign of his recent struggle was his rather 
heavy breathing. One little dimpled hand was lying on the quilt and 
one baby palm was tucked under his flushed cheek. He opened his eyes 
for a minute as Irene bent over the bed and smiled at her drowsily. 

** Muddie’s come back to Babs,” he said contentedly, and in a minute 
he was sound asleep again. 

Irene sank on her knees beside the bed and, burying her face in her 
hands, burst into a flood of noiseless tears. Ethel beckoned to the 
nurse, and both stole softly out of the room, leaving the mother and 
child alone together. 

The baby was drowsy and feverish all the next day, and Irene spent 
her entire time in the nursery, soothing and amusing him by turns. 
During the afternoon he became much better, and Dr. Hurst announced 
that his condition was no longer critical. 

As soon as Irene’s mind was relieved about her child, her heart and 
thoughts turned at once to Bobby. She had received -a long telegram 
of love and sympathy signed with his initials, so she could not but 
conclude that Preston had explained to him the reason of her sudden 
departure from town. Fate seemed to have taken matters out of her 
hands, and decided for her that she was not to be married to Bobby 
before he sailed. In spite of all her good resolutions made while she 
was dressing, Irene had completely given in to his wishes after the 
scene in the hansom, and the marriage was to have taken place the next 
morning. 

“Tf all had gone as we had planned, this would have been my wed- 
ding-day,” Irene thought as she arranged the baby’s soldiers on a small 
table beside the bed, and she sighed so deeply that the little chap looked 
up and patted her cheek sympathetically with his tiny hand. 
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“ Poor Muddie,” he said. “ Babs is sorry for Muddie.” 

“You darling!” Irene exclaimed, kissing the dimpled fingers and 
smiling into the solemn, wondering eyes. “ Muddie was naughty to 
sigh; she is not unhappy. Why should she be when Babs is so much 
better?” and she reproached herself for regretting the postponed mar- 
riage instead of rejoicing over her baby’s recovery. But she could not 
help wondering when she would see Bobby again and doubting whether 
everything would go well with the Australian plan; she longed to see 
him again before he sailed, to have him take her in his arms and com- 
fort her for her disappointment and chase away all doubts and fears. 

About five the baby fell asleep, and Irene left him in charge of his 
nurse and joined them all at tea on the veranda. 

“ Well,” said Sir William, rising and drawing up an arm-chair for 
her, “ this is nice. Except for a glimpse at lunch, we have not seen any- 
thing of you to-day.” 

“You look tired, Irene,’ Ethel said, looking at her attentively. 
“ You need some fresh air; you have not been out of the house all day. 
When you have finished your tea I will take you for a turn in the 
garden.” 

“ How is Babs?” Jessie asked, looking up from her fruitless attempt 
to make the most bow-legged of the dachshunds sit up and beg for a 
lump of sugar. “ He seemed so much better and brighter when I went 
to see him after lunch.” 

“He is much better, thanks, and was sound asleep when I left the 
nursery.” 

“Come, Irene, if you have finished let us go into the garden,” and 
Ethel rose and picked up her parasol from under a small fox-terrier who 
was lying asleep on its fluffy pink folds. 

“Do you know who is coming by the late train?’ Ethel queried as 
they strolled down the gravel-walk between the old-fashioned box- 
bordered flower-beds. 

“No, who?” Irene answered as she stooped to pick a flaunting 
crimson poppy. 

“Somebody whom I must say I consider most devoted to come all 
the way down here again just to say good-by,” and Ethel smiled mis- 
chievously at her. 

“You don’t mean Bobby, do you?” Irene asked quickly, and her 
cheeks rivalled in the vividness of their glow the poppy which had 
fallen to her feet. 

“T most certainly do,” Ethel answered, continuing in a confidential 
tone of voice, “ tell me all about it, Irene, and what you have decided 
to do.” 

“ How do you know I have decided to do anything ?” Irene asked in 
a surprised tone of voice. 
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“T should indeed be foolish if I did not know that you and Bobby 
had come to an understanding, especially so considering how well and 
for how long I have known you,” Ethel answered, laughing. “ You 
had better tell me everything yourself,” she added persuasively. “You 
know you cannot get on without my valuable advice.” 

“ Even if I did not tell you, you would be sure to find out,” Irene 
said, smilingly. “I never did anything in my life that I could hide 
from you, Ethel, so perhaps I had better tell you,” and she confided an 
account of the whole affair to Ethel’s ears. 

“My dear, I consider that Babs’s illness was the most wonderful 
piece of good luck that you have had for a long time,” was her first 
comment. 

“ Why, Ethel!” Irene exclaimed in horrified accents, “ what do you 
mean ?” 

“T mean that anything that happened to prevent your marriage was 
a blessing, no matter how much it may have been disguised,” was the 
calm answer. “Why, can’t you see yourself, Irene, what a ridiculous 
thing it would have been for you to be married secretly to Bobby Har- 
court and not even announce it afterwards; think of the false position 
it would place you in and the storm of criticism that it would call forth. 
My dear, I consider that you have been providentially saved from taking 
what would have been one of the most disastrous steps of your life.” 

“T know that it would have been rather a rash thing to do,” Irene 
answered rather humbly, “but I really do not think that it would have 
been as bad as you make it out, Ethel; but now that you know all, you 
can imagine how glad I am that he is coming down here to-night, and 
that I shall see him to say good-by and be able to explain why I left 
town so hurriedly.” 

“By the way, it is getting rather late,’ Ethel said, pulling her 
watch out of her belt and looking at it. “They will be back from the 
train almost at once. Shall we goin?” | 

The evening passed all too quickly for Irene. Ethel arranged 
matters so that they had a long téte-a-téte together in the little summer- 
house looking towards the sea. But Irene felt when she laid her head 
on her pillow that night that she had not asked Bobby half the questions 
she had intended to, or mentioned any of the many doubts that crowded 
her mind when she was away from him. His strong personality com- 
pletely dominated her when she was in his presence, and she forgot 
everything except that she loved him and that he was near her. 

Saturday dawned, a bright, sunny day. The household was astir 
early, as the Lillian had to leave promptly at half-past nine in order 
that the travellers might not be late for their steamer. Irene could 
not bear the idea of saying good-by to Bobby before everyone, and the 
prolonged agony of standing on the dock watching the great steamer get 
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under way appeared to her as so much unnecessary pain, so she pleaded 
anxiety about the baby as an excuse for staying behind when the others 
tried to persuade her to come with them. 

“ But we shall not. be back until this afternoon,” Jessie exclaimed, 
“and you will have to lunch all alone! Think how dull you will be. 
You had much better come with us.” 

“If Irene did come she would very likely worry about Babs all the 
time and have a miserable day, so don’t tease her, Jessie,” Ethel said 
tactfully, understanding the situation a little better than her younger 
sister. 

“ That is exactly it,” Irene said, looking gratefully at Ethel; “so 
you see I shall really be much happier at home than if I went with you. 
I will come down to the pier about twelve and wave to you as you pass, 
Sir William, if you promise to look for me and wavg back.” 

“ Which I certainly shall do, dear Ladye,” answered Sir William. 
“Tell me, does the Campania really come near enough in for one to be 
able to recognize figures on the shore?” 

“Tt is not possible to recognize faces without a very good pair of 
glasses,” explained Ned, “ but it is very easy to make out any figure on 
our pier, as it stands out so clearly against the green background of the 
bank.” 

“T am afraid it is about time we were getting ready to leave,” Ethel 
said, looking at the clock and rising from the breakfast-table. 

“Come into the smoking-room a minute,” Bobby whispered in 
Irene’s ear as they rose from the table, and after a few minutes’ con- 
versation in the hall she joined him there. “ Dear,” Bobby said as he 
enfolded her in his arms, “ how can I say good-by!” and as he bent 
his head to kiss her trembling lips, Irene felt a tear fall on to her fore- 
head. “Be sure to come down and wave to us, dear,” he added; “I 
shall be watching anxiously for you.” 

“T shall not forget,” Irene answered in a voice which shook with 
emotion, despite her efforts to calm it. “CG@ood-by, Bobby,” she mur- 
mured as Ethel’s voice was heard calling for them. “God bless you, 
dear; good-by.” 

A few civil good-byes to Sir William, a hackneyed wish of “ Bon 


voyage,” and they were gone. 
XI. 


“WELL, Irene certainly seems to have plenty of trouble,” Ethel re- 
marked to her husband as she put down the note she had been reading 
and began to pour out his coffee. 

“What is the matter?” Ned asked, looking up from his paper. 

“She writes that she will not be able to dine with us to-night, as 
her father is very ill, and, as usual when there is anything to be done, 
Mrs. Davis has taken to her bed and is too nervous and hysterical to 
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look after anything,” Ethel answered, “so Irene has to attend to every- 
thing. I would really like to shake that woman, she behaves so selfishly 
always,” and Ethel frowried at her husband as if he were the offending 
mortal. 

“‘ What has been the matter with Irene lately?” Ned queried, but- 
tering his toast and cutting it into finger-lengths with great neatness 
and precision. ‘“ Somehow I have imagined that she has seemed low- 
spirited and disconsolate the few times I have seen her. She has hardly 
been here at all this winter. Why is it?” and Ned looked inquiringly 
at his wife. ; 

“T have an idea that she has not been hearing very frequently of 
late from Bobby Harcourt, and, as she is foolish enough to be very 
much in love with him, I suppose it is worrying her. She knows that 
I do not approve of this secret engagement, and she is far too loyal 
to complain to me of his failing to write regularly, and it is my shrewd 
opinion that she keeps away from me so that I shall not find out how 
little she knows of Master Bobby’s movements.” 

“What makes you think that he has been neglecting her?” Ned 
asked, helping himself to another poached egg from the dish in front 
of him. 

“Oh, from various things she has let slip herself unintentionally, 
and also from a letter Mary Daintree wrote me,” Ethel answered. “ You 
know Lord Daintree is a great friend of Bobby’s, and, judging from 
Mary’s letter, they have seen a good deal of him lately. She writes 
that he seems to have quite recovered from his disastrous marriage with 
Mrs. Shaw, and is very devoted to a Miss Carker, a rich brewer’s 
daughter with more ambition than brains.” 

“That certainly does not sound as if he was very faithful to Irene. 
I wonder if she knows anything about his devotion to this Miss Carker ?” 

“T hardly think so,” Ethel said, rising and gathering her letters 
together in a little pile. “I don’t know anyone who would write it to 
her; she knows very few of Bobby’s friends in England. I will drive 
down this morning to the Davis’s apartment and find out how Mr. Davis 
is, and whether there is anything I can do for Irene.” 

“T don’t know what Mrs. Davis and Irene will live on if anything 
happens to old Davis,” Ned said, lighting his cigar and moving over 
to the cheerful blaze of the crackling wood fire, “ for Davis’s salary is 
all he has, and, naturally, that will stop when he dies. His wife lost the 
little money she had of her own when the firm failed.” 

“They have little enough to live on now. Goodness only knows 
what they will do if they have any less. I certainly hope the poor old 
gentleman pulls through, both for his own and for their sakes too,” 
Ethel rejoined as she left the room. 

After seeing her housekeeper and writing a few notes, she drove at 
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once to the Davis’s apartment, where she found the blinds already down 
and was informed that Mr. Davis had died half an hour before. The 
maid who opened the door told her that Irene was with her mother, who 
was “carrying on something awful, Mum. Just hear her yell,” the 
maid added as an ear-piercing scream resounded through the apartment. 

“ Who was with Mr. Davis when he died? \Vas it not very sudden ?” 
Ethel asked, as she wrote a few lines on her card to send in to Irene. 

“No one but Mrs. Leslie and the nurse, Mum. The old gentleman 
was took powerful bad last night, and Mrs. Davis she sent me off at 
once to tell Mrs. Leslie to come down and to fetch the doctor, and the 
doctor he frightened Mrs. Davis so that she went to bed and has been 
crying and screaming ever since. The doctor sent for a trained nurse 
about half-past ten and spent the night here himself, but he had just 
gone when the master died. Poor gentleman, he was always good and 
kind, and hated to give any trouble,” and the rough, kind-hearted 
Irish girl wiped her eyes with the edge of her apron as she spoke. 

“ Just give Mrs. Leslie this card, please, and ask her if she cares 
to see me.” 

“ It’s tired out she must be, poor young lady, for she has been work- 
ing hard all night, and neither bite nor sup has passed her lips this 
morning,” the maid said as she opened the door of the sitting-room for 
Ethel, and then went off with the card. 

Even in the dim light from the shaded windows the disorder and 
desolation of the room were distinctly visible. The ashes of a dead fire 
were in the grate, and scattered on the hearth-rug were the sheets of an 
evening paper, as if suddenly dropped by the reader; on a little table 
beside the sofa was a tray containing a decanter, a coffee-pot, sugar- 
bowl, and two after-dinner coffee-cups; a half-smoked cigar lay on the 
table beside the tray, and the cushions of the sofa were dented as if by 
some one’s head laid wearily among them. 

Ethel had time to notice all these details before Irene came de- 
jectedly into the room. Her eyes were red with weeping, and her whole 
expression was that of utter hopelessness; her frock was crushed, and 
the little white bands at her neck and wrists were torn and soiled; her 
lovely red-gold hair had evidently come down and got in her way, for 
it was drawn back in a tight little kiot on her neck that gave a strangely 
austere expression to her pallid, tired face. 

“Poor girl,” Ethel said, taking her right into her arms and letting 
her sob on her shoulder ; “ poor little Irene,” and she led her to the sofa. 
where they both sat down. “I came to see if I could not help you, dear. 
Are there any arrangements I can make or anything I can attend to for 
you ?” she asked as Irene’s sobs ceased a little. 

“JT have hardly thought of anything yet except my mother,” Irene 
answered, passing her hand across her forehead. “She is so nervous 
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and delicate that the shock has upset her terribly; she cannot bear me 
out of her sight. However, the doctor has just given her a strong dose 
of bromide, which seems to have quieted her nerves, and I hope she will 


fall asleep.” 
“ Have you any relations you wish to notify? I do not think I have 


heard you mention any.” 

“The only one I have in the world except a few distant cousins is 
my father’s step-brother, who is quite an old man and lives in Colorado, 
so I can hardly expect him to come on for the funeral.” 

“ Well, then, I consider that as you have no available relatives I am 
the one with the best right to attend to things for you, and I intend to 
do so,” Ethel said kindly. “I am going to telephone to Ned first of all, 
and I want you to take off your frock and lie down; you are tired out, 
and the nurse can call you in a moment if your mother awakes and 
wants you.” 

“ But I do not know that she is asleep yet,” Irene objected rather 
weakly, for her head ached and she was thoroughly tired out. 

“T will find out in a minute whether she is or not,” and Ethel stole 
softly to the door of Mrs. Davis’s room and ascertained from the nurse 
that she was sleeping soundly. “I want you to bring Mrs. Leslie some 
tea and some thin bread and butter,” she said ingratiatingly to the 
maid, whom she found in the dining-room clearing away the remains 
of the nurse’s breakfast. “She has promised to lie down for a little 
while, and as I am going out to attend to some things I leave Mrs. Leslie 
in your care; see that nobody, no matter who it is, disturbs her, and I 
will be back shortly to attend to everything,” and she smiled pleasantly 
at the maid as she spoke. 

“ Indeed and I will do everything I possibly can for her,” the woman 
answered, highly pleased at Mrs. Rugby’s manner towards her; “and 
do you think tea is as good for Mrs. Leslie, Mum, as a strong cup of 
coffee ?” me 

“T think perhaps tea will do her head most good,” Ethel answered, 
and returned to Irene. “I suppose you will want to stay here now, 
dear, so I will send Preston down with some of your things and Babs 
shall come to me for a little while. Now do let me see you take off that 
heavy dress before I go out; wait a minute,” and Ethel hastily left the 
room, and in a minute returned with a voluminous wrapper belonging 
to Mrs. Davis, which she insisted upon Irene’s putting on. 

“ Poor little thing,” Ethel thought, when, having telephoned to Ned 
and asked him to come up-town as soon as possible to make all the neces- 
sary arrangements, she got into her brougham and gave the groom the 
address of Irene’s flat. ‘“ Whatever she decides upon trying, Mrs. Davis 
will always be a terrible drag upon her. How much better she could 
have been spared than her poor husband. James,” she called suddenly 
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to the groom, letting down one of the windows for the purpose,— 
“ James, tell Cockran to stop at Thorley’s; I want to order some 
flowers.” 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Rugby,” she heard a voice say at her elbow, 
and, turning, found Dick March beside her. “ May I come in and help 
you choose some flowers. My taste in that direction is considered quite 
excellent,” he said smilingly. 

“ Certainly, come in with me. My task this morning is rather a sad 
one, though, I fear. Mrs. Leslie’s father is just dead, and I am going to 
send some flowers to the apartment. Poor Irene is terribly broken up,” 
Ethel answered as they entered the shop, where the air was redolent of 
the scent of violets. 

“Poor Mrs. Leslie, I am sorry for her. Why, I had no idea that 
Davis was even ill; it must have been very sudden; but then I have not 
seen very much of Mrs. Leslie this winter, which might account for my 
ignorance,” and his voice, which had been distinctly sympathetic in the 
beginning of the sentence, hardened and became cold at its conclusion. 

“It was very sudden; he was quite _ until last night, but his 
heart gave way and he died this morning.” 

“No, thank you, I don’t want any mimosa or tulips to-day,” she 
added to the salesman who was offering her a long, plumy spray of 
spicy mimosa, “I want some roses, lilies-of-the-valley, and violets, and 
I want them sent to this address at once by messenger.” 

“TI wonder if I might venture to send some flowers too?” Dick 
March asked, picking up a spray of purple orchids. 

“T should think it would touch amd please Irene very much,” Ethel 
answered. “I must hurry off now, for I have a lot to attend to, and I 
want to get back to Irene as soon as possible.” 

“Will you accept these, Madam?” the salesman asked, offering her 
a bunch of violets as she left the shop. 

“There stands an ideal husband for Irene,” Ethel thought as Dick 
March, having tucked her into the brougham, stood on the curb watch- 
ing her drive away. “ Of course, he has his faults, but what man is there 
that hasn’t? If it had not been for this affair with Bobby Harcourt, 
she might have accepted instead of refusing him last autumn. Heaven 
only knows what is to become of her now. I wonder if he still wants 
to marry her?” and Ethel’s match-making mind continued on this sub- 
ject for some time. 


“ Of course, we shall give up mamma’s apartment and she will come 
to live with me, but even with the strictest economy and cutting down 
expenses in every way possible, it will still be necessary for me to work,” 
Irene said with a sigh as they sat before the blazing fire in Ethel’s cosey,. 
little boudoir one afternoon about a fortnight after her father’s death. 
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“ What do you think of doing?” Ethel asked from the depths of the 
long chair, where she was snugly ensconced amid a sea of fluffy white 
pillows. ‘“ Have you any idea in your head yet at all?” 

“Well, yes, I have almost entirely decided,” Irene answered slowly ; 
“in fact, I was only waiting to tell you about it before I gave my de- 
cisive answer. Madame Carlier has offered me a position with a com- 
paratively good salary—seventy-five dollars a month.” 

“Do you mean Carlier the dressmaker?” Astonishment and curi- 
osity were plainly visible in the tones of Ethel’s voice. “ What on earth 
does she want you to do?” 

“The position is more or less difficult to define, but I suppose the 
word superintendent expresses it better than any other. Her business 
has grown tremendously, and it is almost impossible for her to see 
everyone who goes there, and then in the spring and autumn I am to 
take her place when she goes abroad for the models. In the summer 
I am to divide my time between her house in Newport and the house 
here,—in other words, to be wherever Madame Carlier is not.” 

“T think it is a horrid position,” Ethel exclaimed. “ Why, you will 
have to take orders from people whom you have known all your life, and 
arrange prices, etc., with them. I should think you would hate it, and, 
besides, no matter how good a dressmaker she is, Madame Carlier is a 
distinctly common woman, and extremely fast too, I should say, judging 
by her looks. I am sure you will find it odious to be under her dic- 
tation.” 

“Why, I thought you swore by Madame Carlier, and went there for 
every decent stitch you got in this country ?” 

“So I do,” was the impatient answer, “but that is not saying that 
I would care to work for her. The creature has exquisite taste and the 
best cutters in New York, but I object to her personality. I am sure 
you could find something else more a than that to do, and just 
as well paid?” 

“T am sure I don’t know what; “ — answered patiently. “You, 
see, I have no capital to start in anything of my own; and as for teach- 
ing, I am not well educated or clever enough to be anything but a 
children’s governess, and that is such poorly paid drudgery, besides - 
which I could only take them for the day, as 1 must live at home, and 
in the summer I should be left with no employment at all.” 

“ But you would be away from home when you were sent to New- 
port, and, besides, I should think it would be uncomfortable for you to 
be at the beck and call of your equals.” 

“T should never be away longer than a fortnight at a time, and it 
is the mere fact of my knowing most of her customers that makes me 
worth my salary to Madame Carlier. As to my being uncomfortable, the 
fact that I am working for my mother and my little boy will dignify 
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anything that I have to do in my eyes. Nothing is undignified, dear,” 
she added softly, laying her hand on Ethel’s, “ that is undertaken in the 
right spirit.” 

“T suppose you are right,” Ethel said reluctantly, “and that it is 
the best thing for you to do, but still I hate to think of it. I wish you 
were not so obstinate about letting us advance you a little capital to 
start in something of your own.” 

“Hush, dear, I thought we had agreed not to discuss that again. 
You have done more than enough for us already; don’t try and make 
my load of gratitude to you heavier than I can bear,” Irene said quickly, 
taking up the poker and poking at the logs until the golden blaze broke 
out in countless scarlet-tipped flames. “There are lots of pleasant sides 
to my work if you would only see them,” she added cheerfully. “The 
hours are easy, from half-past nine until half-past six, and Madame 
Carlier is very good-tempered, even if she is common.” 

“ Well, that is certainly a comfort,” Ethel agreed. “ Ring the bell 
just there at your right, like a dear, Irene, and we will have tea; I 
am getting hungry.” 

“ Have you written your plans to Bobby?’ Ethel asked when the 
tea-tray had been placed on the little table beside the fire and the wicker 
stand containing the different dishes had been put beside it. “I really 
think you ought to. One or two lumps?” 

“Two, please. I wrote Bobby last week that, of course, I could not 
leave my mother now, as 1 was the only perscn she had to support her, 
and that he must consider our engagement at an end,” Irene answered 
rather sadly. ‘ 

“ Of course, you have not had time for an answer yet,” Ethel said, 
rather at a loss for a remark. She did not dare assure Irene that Bobby 
would not accept his release if he were worth his weight in salt, for she 
was sadly afraid that he would, and although Irene would feel it terribly 
at first, it would be best in the end. Several accounts of his growing 
devotion to Miss Carker had reached her lately, and she felt that his 
marriage to the malt-made heiress was but a matter of time. 

In spite of the confidence which she had displayed to Ethel, Irene 
was very nervous when the time came for her to commence her duties 
at Madame Carlier’s. The dressmaker lived in a large corner house on 
Madison Avenue above Forty-fourth Street. She was a rather hand- 
some woman of a very common type, with dark hair that she wore puffed 
low on her forehead ; her figure was distinctly French with its generous 
bust and hips and tiny waist. She always wore her latest models, ard 
it was the fashion among her employees to admire Madame extrava- 
gantly. She greeted Irene in a friendly, if trifle familiar, manner her 
first morning. 

“Eh bien, cherié, you have arrived on good time; I shall like it 
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if you are always so prompt,” Madame said with only a slight French 
accent. “ This is the room where you can leave your things. When you 
have taken off your hat I will introduce the young ladies to you. Mon 
Dieu, how young you look to have a little boy!” Madame added as they 
entered the show-rooms. 

No customers had arrived as yet, and there was a group of three 
young women in one of the w:ndows busily chatting. An extremely 
pretty girl in a plain black princess frock was engaged in taking sundry 
blouses and dainty petticoats out of the drawers of a tall wardrobe and 
laying them on the different tables where they could be seen to advan- 
tage. Through the open door of one of the fitting-rooms another girl 
could be seen trying on a long pink tulle skirt which was being altered 
by the fitter, who was on her knees on the floor. As they entered the 
girls stopped talking and looked expectantly towards them. 

“ Young ladies, this is Madame Leslie, who will take my place when 
I am abroad, and to whom you will go for directions when I am busy.” 

The girls all nodded and smiled to Irene, but she felt very shy with 
the four curious pairs of eyes fixed on her. 

“ We will show you now where the different things are kept, and then 
you shall come into my little room with me and I will explain to you 
how I manage everything,” Madame said, and very soon Irene had mas- 
tered the simple details of her work. 

“ As to my prices, of course they differ very much,” Madame con- 
fided to her when they were safely shut up in her sanctuary. “Some 
people are willing to pay half as much again for a dress as another 
customer, but they are not always my most profitable ones; for example, 
Madame Leggett, whose husband came from Chicago and is very rich, 
never pays less than two hundred dollars for a dress, but she looks like 
a feather-bed always, and no one would ever come to me from hearing 
that I made her clothes; whereas Mademoiselle Thompson, who pays 
me almost exactly what they cost to make, has such a good figure and is 
so chic that dressing her is a pleasure and my best advertisement; I 
would make her clothes for nothing rather than that she should leave 
me. All the model dresses are numbered as soon as they arrive, and 
the cost of the work on them put in this book,”—and she produced a 
large ledger from a drawer,—“which you and I are the only ones 
allowed to see. Of course, the cost of the dress depends upon the 
material, but it is in either adding or subtracting from the price accord- 
ing to the customer that I shall expect you to help me. Until now no 
one could make a price but myself, and I did think sometimes that my 
poor head would break to pieces when the place was crowded,” and 
Madame rolled her eyes expressively as she concluded her little lecture. 

For the first few days Irene was almost constantly with Madame, 
learning by experience what her various duties were to be, but by the 
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second week she was quite au courant of the establishment, and found 
herself able to get along very well with only occasional references to the 
dressmaker when some knotty point came up. The assistants all went 
out for their lunch, taking turns in going, but Irene had hers with 
Madame Carlier. The food was good and the little dining-room in the 
basement very pretty. Irene could not help wishing sometimes that 
Ethel, who considered Madame Carlier so innately vulgar and the posi- 
tion which she had accepted so very unpleasant, could see them as they 
sat together at lunch and hear how well they got on. 

Under her vulgar exterior the Frenchwoman had a kind heart and 
an abundant stock of wit and humor; her temper was quick, and when 
roused she would storm excitedly at the unfortunate object of her wrath, 
but it was soon over; her good temper would return, and she would 
treat the offender as if nothing had happened. She was a very active 
woman herself, and exacted a large amount of work and energy from 
her employees, but in return they were treated with consideration, and 
as a rule they one and all adored her. 

Irene soon discovered her good points, and many were the amusing 
stories and anecdotes of life in Paris that the older woman told her over 
the mid-day coffee, when there were no customers waiting whom the 
assistants could not attend to and they had plenty of time for their 
repast. 

Irene was glad that her time was fully occupied, and that when she 
went home in the evening she was tired enough to make going to bed 
early a pleasure instead of a virtue, for she wanted to get rid of her 
' own thoughts and forget the past as utterly as she was able to. 

Bobby’s answer to her letter came, and in her heart of hearts Irene 
could not help acknowledging that it was a very cold epistle, even if 
written strictly in accordance with the dictates of common-sense. Bobby 
agreed with her that owing to the poverty of both and the added 
fact of her mother’s entire dependence upon her, it was altogether better 
that the engagement should be broken off. “Of course, if we either of 
us had any prospects for the future, it would be different,” he had 
written, “but as matters stand I cannot help agreeing with your very 
sensible view of the situation; love is strong, but poverty is its worst 
enemy, and often succeeds after long strife in killing its adversary ; 
in any case it usually embitters the woman and renders the man dis- 
contented, so that even if love is left, it is such a feeble plant that few 
would care to cherish it.” 

Irene realized the wisdom of his words, but could not help feeling 
that if he had cared for her as she did for him, he would not have been 
quite so willing to accede to her demands, in spite of the difficulties 
it would have entailed had he persisted in considering her bound to 
him. Bobby Harcourt was undoubtedly the love of her life, and when 
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she put away all thoughts of becoming his wife she more or less de- 
stroyed her capacity for real love. She had been very happy with 
Percy, but he had been her girlhood’s choice, not that of her more 
mature womanhood, and there had been depths of her nature that he 
had never roused or seemingly been aware of. She had not been dis- 
contented in her first marriage, for the same reason that a child who 
has never seen the sea does not pine for it, but now that the wells of her 
deeper feelings had been sounded, she comprehended in a dim way how 
much of life’s happiness she had missed. 

But Irene found that she had very little time in which to consider 
her own troubles, for her time (when she was not at work) was spent 
in trying to cheer and console her mother, who indulged in alternate 
attacks of bronchitis and the blues. The first ailment Irene found 
much the easier to cope with, for it yielded to medicine and care, but the 
second it seemed impossible to cure. Babs was her only comfort about 
this time, but he was the pride and joy of her heart, and during the 
short hours they spent together she degenerated into a mere slave to do 
his bidding. 

Towards the end of February Madame Carlier sailed for Paris, and 
Irene was left in sole charge of the establishment. Except a few orders 
of early spring frocks for those who were going South they had very 
little to do, and each of the assistants was given a short holiday in 
turn. The first few days after Madame’s departure a slight unruliness 
and lack of attention to work made its appearance, but soon disappeared 
when Irene made it evident that she intended to conduct everything 
exactly as Madame Carlier herself had done. 

The time passed quickly, and Irene could hardly believe that March 
was nearly through when the dressmaker returned. 

Shortly after her arrival the spring work commenced in earnest, 
and everyone in the house had her full share of work and over. Irene 
found it necessary to come at nine in the morning, and was often late 
for dinner, so busy were they all. From eleven in the morning, when 
the rush really began, until late in the afternoon the house more closely 
resembled an assemblage of parrots than anything else, and parrots in 
full conclave too, be it understood, for the din of women’s voices was 
something deafening. 

Irene’s salary was raised to a hundred dollars a month, and she 
certainly earned it. She was busy every minute, and hardly ever had 
more than a quarter of an hour to spare for her lunch. The rush of 
work continued all through May, and it was not until June that it 
began to slacken. 

About the middle of June Madame Carlier went to Newport, taking 
half her staff with her. She staid for two weeks and then returned to 
New York. sending Irene to the country in her place. 
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It was the first time Irene had been to Newport (except for the 
short time on the yacht) since she was married, and it seemed inex- 
pressibly queer to her to find herself living in the big house near the 
Casino with two of her assistants, no longer one of the gay throng, 
whom she watched only from behind the curtains, passing up and down 
Bellevue Avenue, but a working-woman earning her living. Jessie was 
staying in Newport, and ran in frequently in the mornings to see her 
and keep her posted in the news of the busy outside world. 

“T saw a friend of yours yesterday at the Golf Club,” she an- 
nounced one morning to Irene as she settled herself comfortably in a 
rocking-chair, taking great care not to crumple the ruffles of her filmy 
batiste frock,—“ Dick March; he was lunching with the Eatons. He 
seems to have taken up his old allegiance again,” and she looked at 
Irene curiously. 

“T should think Amy Eaton would be an excellent match for him,” 
was the indifferent answer. 

“ Haven’t you seen him lately at all?” 

“Certainly not. Why, my dear girl, you don’t seem to appreciate 
that I am a serious business woman these days, not a gay frivoller like 
yourself,” Irene answered, laughing. 

“T think you have been working too hard,” Jessie said, looking at 
her critically. “ You don’t look particularly well and you have such a 
tired look about your eyes. Are you worried about anything, or is it 
merely the hard work you had in New York?” 

“Oh, I am all right, it is only the after-effects of too many spring 
clothes; I shall get quite rested.in a little while,” she answered eva- 
sively. “Tell me whom you are amusing yourself with these days, 
Jessie ?” 

“ All the men in Newport now seem to be either old men or boys; 
there is scarcely a man here of a decent age. I was sent in to dinner 
last night with a man called Stephen Elton; he is very well off and has 
a lovely place here, but he is fifty if he is a day, and on my other side 
was Dick Eliot, who is a freshman at Harvard.” 

“Isn’t Mr. Elton a great friend of Ned’s? It seems as if I had 
heard him mention his name.” 

“Yes, they are distant cousins, I believe, but Mr. Elton has spent 
most of his time abroad until lately, so I never met him before. How 
long are you going to be in Newport, Irene?” 

“T really have no idea—about ten days longer, I should think. I 
expect Madame Carlier will spend most of August here herself, as it is 
sure to be a busy month. 

“ Do come in soon again if you have time,” Irene said affectionately 
as Jessie was leaving. “ You cannot imagine what a godsend it is to 
see you.” 
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XII. 

THE end of July Madame Carlier came to Newport and gave Irene 
two weeks’ holiday, after which she was to commence work again in 
New York. It was terrifically hot in town, and as Mrs. Davis had re- 
fused all invitations to stay in the country, Irene thought it was time 
she had a little change, even if it did seem extravagant, so they all three 
went to a quiet little village on the Jersey sea-coast, where Babs played 
and paddled to his heart’s content. He made marvellous forts out of 
the damp sand, ornamented and fortified with the shells he found so 
plentiful on the beach; they dug wells and moats, and every evening 
left elaborate if unstable erections for the waves to wash away. Irene 
could not help thinking, as she enacted in turn the parts of attacked 
and attacker in the onslaughts on the castles, how closely the baby’s 
edifices resembled the castles she herself had so foolishly built the sum- 
mer before, both in their beauty and frailty. The fortnight passed all 
too quickly, and it was with many regrets and murmurs that the rosy, 
sunburnt boy was taken back to town. 

The short stay by the sea had done them all good, and it was with 
renewed vigor that Irene commenced her work. She heard from 
Madame Carlier shortly after her return that she had been ill,—a slight 
attack of appendicitis, so she wrote, that had not lasted very long, but 
had been severe enough to keep her in bed for a few days. There was 
very little work to attend to, and the long, hot days seemed to drag by 
with leaden feet. 

The beginning of September a few people seemed to be passing 
through New York on their way to different places, and the work grew 
more active. Madame Carlier was to sail on the twelfth, and on the 
eighth Irene was surprised to receive a telegram asking her to come to 
Newport at once. She took the afternoon train and puzzled her head all 
the way to imagine why she was sent for. She had been expecting the 
dressmaker back for several days, and she knew that her passage was 
engaged on the French steamer. The Newport branch was to be closed 
on her departure. Madame Carlier had already put off sailing on 
account of her illness, and Irene could not help wondering if she were 
ill again. Such she found on her arrival to be the case; Madame had 
had another sharp attack, and was in bed under the watchful eye of a 
trained nurse. _ 

“ Eh bien, cherié, a nice fix I am in, am I not?” she said, smiling 
disconsolately at Irene as she sat down beside the bed, “and, what is 
worse, I have to be operated on. The doctor will not hear of my letting 
it go any longer, and the operation is to be performed as soon as this 
attack is over. As if the illness itself were not enough for me, it must 
needs come just now, when I should be in Paris buying my models, and 
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it is about that that I particularly wanted to see you, ma petite. I 
want you to go to Paris for me, as I shall not be able to go,” and she 
scanned Irene’s face narrowly to see how the idea suited her. 

“TI, Madame Carlier!” Irene exclaimed. “ But I am afraid I would 
not be able to do it right, and, besides, I could not leave my mother and 
little boy.” 

“T was afraid you would say that,” Madame answered, “ but I will 
pay you three hundred dollars over and above your salary if you will 
go, and you need not be away over a month altogether—in fact, I must 
have my models out of the customs by that time. Do you not know any- 
one who could stay with Madame Davis while you are away? Do not 
say no, I am so counting on your going for me. If I simply let them 
send me over anything they like, I may have hideous models, and, 
besides, I shall not know how they are doing the thousand and one little 
things that can only be learnt by seeing. I know your taste and can 
depend upon it, and I have trained your eyes into seeing the little details 
nearly as well as I do myself.” 

“T hardly know what to say,” Irene answered doubtfully. “I will 
not try to hide from you the fact that the extra money is a great in- 
ducement; but, on the other hand, my mother is rather an invalid, 
and I hate the idea of.going so far away from her, even for a short time. 
I cannot think of anyone whom I know well enough to ask to stay with 
her. I must have time to think it over. When would you want me to 
sail ?” 

“On the twelfth; we shall be behindhand with the dresses as it is, 
and I am sure that is the latest date that there would be any good in 
your sailing.” 

“Tt is such short notice. If you are willing to trust me and think 
me capable enough to do it, I should love the trip, and the money would 
come in most conveniently, but I could not decide anything without 
consulting my mother; it would be so nice to see Paris again; it is four 
years now since I have been there.” 

“ Suppose I explain everything to you and give you the necessary 
directions and lists, and that you return to town to-morrow morning the 
first thing, consult with Madame your mother, and telegraph me your 
answer as soon as possible. What do you say to that?” 

“T think it is the best arrangement. If my mother does not oppose 
this idea too strongly, I am almost sure I can go.” 

“ Good!” Madame answered with a smile, and triumph already 
began to glisten in her eyes. “ Well, then, shall I begin to explain what 
you will have to do?” 

“ Wait one minute until I get a pencil and some paper to write down 
the orders,” Irene said, rising, and they were soon deep in their con- 


versation. 
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Contrary to her expectations, instead of her objecting to Irene’s 
going to Paris, Mrs. Davis highly approved of the plan. 

“The trip will do you good, my dear, and the baby and I can get 
on perfectly without you for a month,” she said when Irene told her. 
“T am delighted with the idea. You have been working hard, and it 
is time you had a little change.” 

Irene found a note from Ethel waiting for her saying that the writer 
was in town for a few days on her way South to Hot Springs. 

“When was Ethel here, mamma?” she asked. 

“ Yesterday afternoon. She is only in town until Friday. She was 
very disappointed to miss you, and, of course, I did not know then how 
long you would be in Newport.” 

“T have an awful lot to get through in order to be able to sail on 
‘Thursday, but I must see Ethel before I go. I will ask her to come 
up to lunch to-morrow if she can,” and Irene hurried off to send a tele- 
gram to Madame Carlier and attend to her clothes and packing. 

Ethel came to lunch, and was extremely interested to hear of the 
proposed trip. “ Why, Stephen Elton is sailing on the Gascoygne too,” 
she said when she heard the date of Irene’s departure. “I don’t think 
you have ever met him. He is a cousin of Ned’s and such a nice man, 
—disgustingly rich too; he has lived in France and Italy most of his 
life and has been in this country very little. His old aunt died last 
year and left him her place in Newport, and he has been out here 
attending to his affairs.” 

* Why has he spent so much of his time abroad? I don’t think I 
ever saw him when I was going out.” 

“ Oh, he is rather a character in his way; he is extremely philan- 
thropic, and has a queer old palace in Venice where he spends a good 
deal of time. He delights in discovering struggling young artists and 
playing the part of Fairy Godmother—or rather, I should say, God- 
father—to them. He is very earnest about it all and tremendously 
interested in one or two of his protegés. I am sure he thinks he has 
discovered a second Raphael and Michael Angelo. He is very clever 
to talk to, but is rather shy with women; I do not think he has known 
many well in his life, and he appears to think them rather an unneces- 
sary part of society.” 

“You have certainly made me curious to see him,” Irene said as 
they rose from the table. “ What does the paragon look like, Ethel ?” 

“ He is not good-looking, but has rather a strong, clever face, and 
dark hair just turning gray on the temples. Ned is going down to see 
him off. I will come with him and see that you meet Mr. Elton; it 
will be nice for you to know someone on the steamer crossing.” 

Irene had so much to do during the next two days that she hardly 
realized she was going until she found herself on the deck of the 
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Gascoygne. Her mother and the Rugbys were there to see her off. 
Ethel had made Mrs. Davis and the baby promise to come to her in 
the country for a couple of weeks on her return from Hot Springs, 
where she was only going for ten days, so the old lady would be alone 
for but a short time. 

Ethel had that morning received a letter from Mary Daintree, in- 
forming her, among other news, of Bobby Harcourt’s engagement to 
Miss Carker, and she had not been able to make up her mind whether 
- she would tell Irene or not. A sudden inspiration flashed across her 
mind, however, when she saw the look of admiration that crept into 
Stephen Elton’s face when Ned presented him to-Irene. 

“Why not? it would be an ideal arrangement,” she thought, and, 
taking hold of Irene’s arm, she said, “' Take me down to see your state- 
room, Irene,” and as they descended the stairs she said: “I heard 
some news of Bobby Harcourt to-day from Mary Daintree. I wonder 
if you have heard anything about it?” 

“You mean his engagement,” Irene answered very quietly. “ Yes, 
I saw an announcement of it in the Sketch yesterday. You know my 
mother-in-law always sends me the Sketch and the World every week, 
and I read in the last number of his engagement to Miss Carker. She 
is very rich, I believe. I hope he will be happy.” 

“T’m awfully glad you didn’t marry him, Irene,” Ethel exclaimed 
impulsively. “ He wasn’t half worthy of you, and I can’t help think- 
ing that Providence kept you from that marriage in order that you 
might make a much better one.” 

“ Although I don’t quite take your view of it, still, I am glad that 
circumstances prevented my making a fool of myself, as I should have 
done had I married Bobby Harcourt,” Irene answered with a rather 
bitter smile as they entered her small inside cabin. “ It isn’t very large, 
but then I have it to myself, which is a great comfort,” she said when 
Ethel commented on its size and stuffiness. “I can assure you I am 
very lucky to be alone: the ship is extremely crowded,” she added as 
they hurried back on deck to find her mother. 

“ All visitors ashore,” called the steward, and in spite of Ned’s 
assurance that she still had plenty of time, Mrs. Davis began to fidget, 
and after many good-byes and injunctions to Irene, persuaded the good- 
natured Ned to lead her off.the ship. Ethel staid with Irene until the 
last gong sounded, when she said, with a hasty kiss: “ Good-by, dear. 
Write to me if you have time, and should anything arise, remember the 
wise words of the poet, and take the goods the gods provide when they 
provide them,” with which rathe. enigmatical remark she hurried down 
the gang-plank, one of the last to leave the steamer. 

Trene pondered for a minute over this saying, but not for very 
long. She and Mr. Elton stood together at the rail and waved good-by 
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to the little party on the end of the dock as the big steamer, amid much 
noise and confusion, slowly got under way and steamed down the 
harbor, a stately object amid the shrieking, bustling little tugs and 
ferry-boats. 

“May I see about your deck-chair for you when I attend to mine, 
Mrs. Leslie?” Mr. Elton asked as the figures on shore became dim and 
they turned away from the railing. 

“Tt would be very good of you if you would,” Irene answered. 
“T am afraid I am a poor traveller, for I had forgotten all about it.” 

After they had both written their letters to be posted by the pilot, 
they had some tea together in the saloon, over which they became such 
good friends that when she entered the saloon for dinner Irene was 
conscious of a distinct feeling of pleasure when she discovered that he 
had the seat next hers at the table. 


XIIi. 

“So our journey is nearly over and to-morrow we shall land,” 
Stephen Elton said regretfully as they leaned over the railing and 
watched the rise and fall of the foam-flecked waves against the side of 
the vessel. “The captain expects to land us to-morrow afternoon. We 
have certainly had ideal weather all the way across; I do not remem- 
ber a pleasanter journey,” and he looked down at the slight figure 
beside him, who was vainly struggling to reduce her wind-tossed hair 
to something like order. 

“Tt has been nice,” she assented with a smile as she tried to 
smooth the rebel curls into their place. “I hate to think it is all over, 
but, still, I am looking forward to Paris. My rest and idleness have 
done me so much good that I feel equal to commencing work again 
with renewed spirit,” and she looked expectantly across the dark 
waters. 

“The blood of youth flows strongly in your veins. Age will teach 
you to be doubtful of all changes and to value present happiness higher 
than any future, uncertain as the future always is,” Stephen Elton 
answered with a sigh, and after a minute’s pause he added, “ but God 
grant you keep your happy nature as long as possible, for it is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest blessings in the world to own a cheerful dis- 
position.” 

“T hardly know what would have become of me by now if I had not 
possessed the faculty of looking on the bright side of things,” Irene 
answered with a sad little smile. “Is it not strange how time changes 
all things, and that one looks back with the greatest sorrow to what 
in the past one had considered one’s greatest happiness, and how often 
sorrows change to happiest remembrances after time has healed the 
wound ?” she asked slowly. 
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“ It is the law of compensation,” he “eee “but you are young, 
child, to have learned the lesson so soon.” 

“Young,” Irene said softly as they turned and walked down the 
deck. “Why, I feel as if I had lived through three lifetimes.” 

Irene could not help thinking, as she dressed the next morning, 
of what a pleasant week it had been. Stephen Elton had done every- 
thing he could to make her comfortable, and the weather had been so 
good that even she, bad sailor as she was, had not been ill once. One 
day it had been a little rough, and she confessed at breakfast that she 
thought she would lie down in her cabin for a little while instead of 
going on deck, but Mr. Elton had sent his servant to her stewardess for 
her rug and cushion and soon had her snugly tucked up in her chair, 
where the fresh salt breezes revived her, and after that she was all right. 

The days passed very quickly. Her conversations with Mr. Elton 
about pictures and books amused and interested her, and she was suffi- 
ciently intelligent about the different subjects to make a sympathetic 
listener. 

They travelled up to Paris together, and he insisted upon seeing 
her safely to the little hotel where she was to stay before going to his 
own apartment. Irene felt rather lonely when he had said good-by 
and left her. She missed having no one to look after her and give the 
necessary orders, and the hotel, which was a small one on a side street, 
seemed very dull and gloomy. 

Stephen Elton had promised to look her up the next day and find 
out how she was getting on, and she hoped as she fell asleep that he 
would not forget. 

Her dreams that night were rather mixed. She dreamt that Bobby 
Harcourt had persuaded her to go in bathing in mid-ocean. “But I 
am such a poor swimmer, Bobby,” she had pleaded; but he had in- 
sisted that it did not matter, he would look after her. The waves had 
been very big and strong, and Irene felt she was drowning. She 
screamed to Bobby, who was a little way off, but he did not seem to 
hear her, and she thought she must surely die, when suddenly she heard 
Stephen Elton’s voice say, “ Courage, one minute, I——” and she awoke 
to find the room flooded with sunshine and the housemaid standing by 
her bed with her morning coffee. 

She had a very busy day, going from dressmaker to dressmaker, 
looking at the models, making appointments for the future, and ar- 
ranging about the prices. It was nearly seven when she finally reached 
her hotel, tired but cheerful, for she dearly loved pretty clothes, and 
she felt she had done a good day’s work. 

She found Stephen Elton’s card awaiting her with a few lines of 
regret at missing her pencilled on the back, and an invitation to go 
with him on Sunday to see some pictures that he thought would interest 
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her. Her entire evening was spent in writing to different silk and lace 
firms, notifying them of her arrival and asking that any novelties which 
they might have be sent to the hotel some time during the following 
evening, for her to see and select from. 

The days almost seemed to fly to Irene, she had so much to do. 
She went with Mr. Elton on Sunday to see the pictures, which, added 
to a luncheon with an old school-friend of hers who lived in Paris, was 
her only dissipation. 

Stephen Elton came to see her twice in the evenings, but during the 
daytime she was too: busy with her work to think of aught else. Two 
days before she left Paris she received a letter from him written in a 
pointed, rather precise hand, asking if she would let him know if he 
could see her any time the next day, and if so, what time. Irene scrib- 
bled a hasty answer, telling him that the only time she had free all day 
was about six in the afternoon, when she would be glad to see him. 

There seemed a thousand and one things to do that last day, and it 
was only with much hurrying that Irene reached the hotel at the ap- 
pointed time. She was a little late, and was afraid that he would be 
waiting, but no, “ No Monsieur has called for Madame,” the concierge 
informed her, and Irene took off her things and settled down at her 
desk to do some writing while waiting for his arrival. 

The clock on the mantel-piece chimed a quarter-past six, then half- 
past, but still there was no sign of Stephen Elton, and at seven Irene 
went down to dinner, rather annoyed with herself for feeling so dis- 
appointed at his non-arrival. 

She heard no word from him either that evening or the next morn- 
ing, and left Paris without having said good-by to him. She seated 
herself comfortably in the corner of the compartment as the train 
started and unfolded her copy of the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald. She glanced over the head-lines, and almost immediately her 
eyes fell upon Stephen Elton’s name. “ Accident in the Avenue de 
VOpera. Mr. Stephen Elton seriously hurt,” so the article was headed. 
It went on to say that the horse in Mr. Elton’s cab was young and 
unmanageable, and that while driving down the Avenue de ]’Opera the 
afternoon before it had been much frightened by one of the automobile 
horns and had run away, overturning the open cab and throwing Mr. 
Elton out upon the curb-stone on his head. “ Mr. Elton’s left arm is 
fractured in two places and he was severely stunned by his fall, but 
it is hoped by his physicians that his head has suffered no injury, and 
that his complete recovery is but a matter of time,” said the paper, 
and Irene sighed as she finished reading the account. She was sorry 
for Stephen Elton—sincerely sorry for him—and she was also a little 
sorry for herself. She did not expect to see him again, and somehow 
it was not quite the same ending to the episode as she had imagined. 
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XIV. 


“ How are your match-making plans for Irene getting on?” Reggie 
Trevour asked one evening from his seat behind Ethel Rugby in the 
Horse-Show box. 

“ Not particularly well, I am afraid,” Ethel answered with a pout. 
“JT have hardly seen anything of Irene since she got back,—they are 
awfully rushed at Carlier’s now,—but I should have found out even in 
the little I have seen of her if there had been anything between Stephen 
Elton and herself; she cannot hide anything from me,” she said with 
a superior smile. 

“Can anyone hide things from you?” Reggie queried mournfully. 
“Tf so, they have my profound respect. I have never been able to, and 
I certainly have tried hard enough.” 

“ Poor Reggie,” Ethel said, smiling, “ you are certainly to be pitied ; 
but tell the truth, don’t you think yourself that you are rather on the 
ostrich order about your secrets ?” 

“Certainly not,” Reggie answered indignantly. “In fact, I con- 
sider that when I did not enter the diplomatic service I missed my 
vocation in life.” 

“The only people I know of who would agree with you in that 
opinion are the officials in Washington,” Ethel remarked dryly, “but 
I am certain they would, judging by our present diplomatic service.” 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Rugby. This is your first appearance at the 
Show, isn’t it? I have not seen you here before,” Dick March said, 
stopping in front of the box. 

“No, I have been here several times in the afternoons,” Ethel said, 
leaning over the railing, “but this is the first time in the evening. I 
don’t care much for it at night, the lights and noise give me a headache, 
and there are such crowds of awful people these days.” 

“T wonder if Irene will eventually marry him,” she said to Reggie 
as, after a few minutes’ conversation, Dick March passed on. 

“No, I don’t think so now,” was the decided answer. “ Whoever 
married Irene these days would have to accept old Mrs. Davis too, and 
Dick March is much too selfish a man to be bothered in that way, 
besides which he is very anxious to render his position a little more 
secure, and Irene has given up society so much these last few years that 
she would not be a very great help to him.” 

“T am afraid you are right, and yet he was so in love with her last 
winter. It really annoys me extremely to think that all my plans about 
Stephen Elton should have come to nothing—he is just the man for 
her,—and to think that I should have made Mrs. Davis ask that old- 
maid cousin to stay with her while Irene was away just so’ that she 
would get to know her and could ‘ask her to live with her in the pos- 
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sibility of Irene’s marrying and leaving her alone. All my schemes, 
my beautiful, clever schemes, have come to nothing, absolutely nothing. 
And the worst of it is that I foolishly confided my hopes to Mrs. Davis,” 
she finished mournfully. 

“ You should have remembered the old adage of not counting your 
chicks before they are hatched,” Reggie answered reprovingly. 


XV. 


IRENE was tired and cross. The work had been very hard at 
Madame Carlier’s for the last month, and everyone in the establishment 
was beginning to feel the strain. The customers had been unusually 
exacting and disagreeable all day, so that by the time the afternoon 
arrived Irene’s patience was worn very thin, which perhaps accounted 
for her behavior. 

Mrs. Leggett arrived about five to try on a ball-dress which she had 
ordered in a hurry to wear the following night. The trimming on the 
skirt did not suit her, and she ordered it all unsewn and put on dif- 
ferently, insisting at the same time that it must be finished for her to 
wear the next night. 

“ But it will be impossible to alter it all as you desire by to-morrow,” 
the fitter objected. “ Will you not let us trim it less elaborately and 
finish it afterwards?” 

“Certainly not; my dress was promised to me finished for to- 
morrow, and finished I intend to have it,” was the uncompromising 
answer. 

“ But you chose this model for the dress, and we have put the rose- 
leaves on exactly like the French skirt; it is not our fault that you do 
not like it, and it is a tremendous piece of work to take them all off and 
alter the ribbons. What is the good of my promising to have it finished 
for you as you wish by to-morrow night when I know it is impossible, 
Madame?” the fitter asked. Whereupon Mrs. Leggett promptly lost 
her temper, and after soundly abusing the unfortunate workwoman, 
demanded to see Madame Carlier. 

“T am busy,” the dressmaker said impatiently to the exasperated 
fitter. “Ask Madame Leslie to go to her. She took the order from 
Madame Leggett and ought to know more about it than I do.” 

Trene entered the room outwardly very calm and dignified, but with 
a firm determination within not to be spoken to by anyone in the 
manner which the fitter had just described. 

“T asked to see Madame Carlier,” Mrs. Leggett said in a lofty man- 
ner, “ not one of the subordinates; I have had enough of those already.” 

Irene flushed a little, but answered civilly, “ Madame Carlier is 
engaged at present, but thought that as I took the order I might be 
able to attend to anything you wish altered as well as she could.” 
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“Just look at the front of this dress; it is hideous, perfectly 
hideous, and yet your fitters say that I must either wear it as it is to- 
morrow night or else go without.” 

“Pardon me, Madame,” the fitter said, “you misunderstood me. 
What I said was——” 

“ How dare you contradict me, woman!” Mrs, Leggett interrupted 
furiously. ‘“ Have you no manners as well as no taste? I certainly 
don’t come here to be told I am untruthful, and as for you, Miss,” she 
said, glaring at Irene, “I should like to know why you don’t keep your - 
workpeople in order ?” 

“T am afraid there is a misunderstanding. I am sorry you do not 
like the model you chose; we are quite willing to alter the skirt for 
to-morrow night, but we shall not have time to do it as elaborately as 
you wish by then. However, we will take it back and finish it after- 
wards.” 

“ But I ordered the dress for to-morrow night, and I intend to have 
it. I don’t throw away my good dollars in this fancy shop for nothing,” 
Mrs. Leggett reiterated, her innate vulgarity getting the better of her 
in her rage. “ And instead of standing there like a statue, young 
woman, you had better hustle round and see that your people get to 
work on my skirt.” 

“T regret exceedingly that it will be impossible to finish it as you 
wish for to-morrow,” Irene said again, striving hard to keep her tem- 
per, “but if you will leave it to us I can guarantee that the skirt will 
be very pretty.” 

“ How often do you wish me to tell you that I intend to have my 
own way?” Mrs. Leggett thundered, her face crimson with rage, ren- 
dered all the angrier by the look of astonishment and disgust on Irene’s 
face. “ You impudent creature, to stand there arguing with me. I 
don’t know why I waste my time talking to you, I don’t want to see 
you or any more of Madame Carlier’s servants, I want to see her 
herself.” 

Trene left the room with impotent rage and anger struggling within 
her. She gave Madame Carlier the message, and at the same time 
told her that she would be glad if she could excuse her, as she would 
like to go home a little earlier. The dressmaker granted permission, 
and Irene was soon in her own flat. She had early made it a rule never 
to bring any of her business frets and worries into the home atmos- 
phere, and she did not even break through her rule now, difficult as it 
was to keep to it. She chattered to her mother about various topics, and 
it was not until their early bed-hour that she could seriously consider 
the way Mrs. Leggett had spoken to her. Irene was very tired of the 
work and rather discouraged. Several of the customers had been 
rather rude to her, but none had spoken as Mrs. Leggett had, and 


. 
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although she was fully determined to resign her position at the dress- 
maker’s, she could not help wondering where her next one would be. 

The next day was Sunday, and Irene staid in bed until quite late. 
It was a rainy, gloomy day, and she was sitting disconsolately before the 
fire with a book when Preston brought her in a note. It was only a 
short one, just a few lines, and it said: 


“May I come this afternoon for my deferred visit? I 
have come from Paris as quickly as I could for that purpose. 
“STEPHEN ELTON.” 


But somehow as she read it Irene saw a rift in the clouds. 


“ Well, you have had your own way at last, so now I suppose you 
are quite contented,” Reggie said to Ethel Rugby as they watched the 
smartly turned out brougham, with the bridal couple inside, drive 
away. 

“Yes, I am,” Ethel answered with a sigh of content. “ Irene is an 
ideal wife for a millionaire. I must turn my attention to getting 
Jessie married, now that Irene is off my mind. What a checkered 
career that woman has had.” 

“The only thing left for her to do to thoroughly finish up her 


experiences is to divorce Elton and go on the stage,” Reggie remarked 
as he helped Ethel into the carriage. “It would make an ideal ending 
to her story,” and he stood on the curb, smiling at the idea, as Ethel 
drove away. 
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WITH ROSSETTI’S “HOUSE OF LIFE” 


BY WALTER IVES 


AKE these dear sonnets, sweet, and call them mine, 
T For they are mine to-day as once they were 
Rossetti’s, born of his high love for her 

Whose golden locks crowned her his queen divine. 
Not less to me the darker glint of thine; 

Thy glance, thy cheek, thy mouth such passion stir 

As made him master and interpreter 
For all true hearts that bow before Love’s shrine. 
And since the master said he knew not all 

The love his heart held, O, how vain for me! 

“Tis all so little I may understand ! 
The echo only of great Love’s clear call 

Lifts me so high that now I stand by thee 

And in thine eyes behold Love’s promised land. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF 
~~ ROSSETTI 
By Herbert H. Gilchrist 
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G. ROSSETTI whom I knew was not the rather ascetic-look- 
LD ing student at the Royal Academy schools, the Student who 
® sauntered into the antique-room in the afternoon with a fol- 
lowing of youths, for whom young Dante dashed off innumerable roman- 
tic sketches of knights to the rescue of ladies—trifles in medievalism 
which would be scrambled for by the comrades who surrounded him; 
or, a few years later, the ardent Painter who worked day and night upon 
the water-color of “ Francesca da Rimini” and finished it in a week for 
John Ruskin. 

I knew Rossetti in late middle life. I called upon the artist with my 
mother in the winter of 1879, mainly to discuss the then projected 
second edition of “ The Life of William Blake.” 

Rossetti received us with an easy, winning manner, told me that 
he should call me by my nighest name, as the Poet of Manhattan has 
it. Rossetti placed us as well as he could before his finished picture, 
“ Dante’s Dream”—difficult, as the picture was wedged in behind 
draperies, branches, lay-figures, and the accumulated lumber of a care- 
less studio. He then read a passage from “La Vita Nuova” in those 
rich tones so familiar to his friends—the Rossettis had a pleasant but 
unusual inflection, musical in its ascending lisp. The artist, with 
slightly flushed face, discussed with interest matters which were con- 
nected with the forthcoming edition. I was gratified with his ready 
initiative. The cover upon the “ William Blake” must be new; and 
the poet produced Blake’s original design of “ Oberon and Titania” 
from his precious Blake manuscript as being suitable. He volunteered 
to adapt it. Was there any hurry? “None,” we answered! Ulti- 
mately Frederic Shields made the adaptation. 

I had brought a design of my own to Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen :” 


“ A hundred naked maidens lily white, 
All ranged in a ring and dancing with delight.” 


Rossetti expressed himself so much pleased with the invention that I 


asked his acceptance of my drawing in pen-and-ink. Shortly before we 
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left he produced eight photographs from his pictures, which he auto- 
graphed and presented to my mother. 

The second time that we called he was at work upon “ Day-Dream,” 
and I have a pleasurable recollection of the skill with which the artist 
had designed the thronged boughs of the shadowy sycamore-tree. The 
original grew close to the studio window. The sunlight rippled through 
the leaves—Jack o’ Lanterns, as Rossetti described the dabbled patches 
of sunlight upon the walls, ceiling, and floor of his studio, and of which 
the painter often complained. 

Rossetti had just composed his sonnet to a drawing he had seen of 
Blake’s room in Fountain Court. I had brought with me my black-and- 
white drawing of Blake’s work-room for the painter’s criticism. He 
rather regretfully noted that there was only one cupboard, as he had 
incorrectly described two in his sonnet. 


“This cupboard, Holy of Holies, held the cloud 
Of his soul writ and limned; . . .” 


Later Rossetti fixed a day for me to dine with him and bring my 
drawing of William Blake’s cottage at Felpham. There is something 
cosey in dining in a studio. Thomas Carwardine, my great-grand- 
father, had enjoyed his impromptu suppers in Romney’s, at Hampstead, 
and he used to laugh when speaking of them and of the skilful manner 
in which they tossed the chops upon the gridiron in George Romney’s 
barn-like studio, the Hollybush! However, the impetuous Rossetti 
never had any relish for practical details of any kind; we were sedately 
waited upon by his housekeeper’s niece. 

Before we sat down he pulled out his picture, “ Found,” which is 
now in the possession of Mr. Samuel Bancroft, Jr., of Wilmington, 
Delaware, and remarked that it was “ rather out of his line.” He ex- 
plained to me the difficulties that stood in the way of its completion, 
which he regarded as insuperable. 

Our dinner being served, my host broke out in friendly derisive jest : 


“Walt Whitman am I, a Kosmos of mighty Manhattan the son, 
Turbulent, fleshy, and sensual, eating, drinking, and breeding.” 


It has seldom been my good fortune to dine with a more genial man. 
At twelve Theodore Watts came in. He threaded his way past 
easels, lay-figures, and substantial pictures of the sibyls which rested 
as pendants upon easel-stands. He was some minutes doing this, as 
Rossetti’s studio was an unadorned workshop, which bore the same 
resemblance to F. Leighton’s and J. Pettie’s as did W. Blake’s first- 
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story work-room in 3 Fountain Court to that of Sir Thomas Lawrence 
and Daniel Maclise. Everything was of the easiest, and after a hasty 
snack of something upon a side-table the poet and future author of 
“ Alwyn” joined us. 

Rossetti, without the least discourtesy, remained in a reclined posi- 
tion, with his legs twisted up upon his comfortable lounge-sofa—large 
enough to accommodate Mr. Watts at the end. 

Rossetti’s nick-name amongst some of his intimates at that time 
was the Sultan. For, as a mutual friend explained, everyone flies at 
the least sign to work for Rossetti. And there seemed to be a sugges- 
tion of the oriental in his inimitable air of easy indolence, his small, 
finely shaped hands, his supple diction, colloquial yet dignified, and 
always expressive. No one smoked; the conversation was rapid. 


5 


As I had recently returned from America, and as Rossetti knew 
that I liked and was a friend of Whitman’s, he with tactful good-nature 
turned the conversation upon poets and the author of “ The Leaves of 
Grass” in particular. He said he understood that Whitman was a very 
lovable fellow, and turned to Watts, who, however, took decided excep- 
tion to Whitman as a poet, and forthwith gave point to his criticism by 
a quotation. I quoted another line as rude. Rossetti acknowledged that 
the sentiment was democratic and lofty, but said how differently 
Shakespeare would have phrased such a line. 

Chatterton’s name was mentioned. Mr. Watts suggested that Chat- 
terton was dificile. Our host then rose, I think for the first time, walked 
before his hearth, and spoke with warmth, with feeling— 

“ Well, I suppose he was proud; poets are proud,— 


“* And kin to Milton through his Satan’s pride.’ ” 


It was past midnight, and I left them to make my way to the 
northern heights of London. 

In a few months I was again Rossetti’s guest. After dinner he 
showed me a quantity of his designs, which he produced from a deep 
cabinet—or, rather, I did, for he remained on the lounge and explained 
as I pulled them out. The artist spoke of the great importance of detail 
in a picture, and talked of Millais’s painting with sympathetic reserva- 
tion and with appreciation of Whistler. Rossetti mentioned a water- 
color by Burne-Jones—“ Phyllis and Demophoon”—which the Old 
Water-Color Society had taken exception to on the ground of propriety, 
and he seemed not a little amused. The picture was first noticed by a 
writer in the Daily Telegraph. Burne-Jones withdrew from the society. 
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An enlarged version appeared at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1882 under 
the title of “The Tree of Forgiveness,” in which the nude figure of 
Demophoon was partially draped. 

Rossetti spoke with Blake-like intolerance, or, rather, depreciation, 
of the painter pure and simple—the executant—as a man who might be 
and usually was possessed of little brains: a matter wherein I think he 
was mistaken. 

It is curious that there is not one amongst the gifted men of that 
Pre-Raphaelite Movement who was supple with his brush or was in the 
highest sense a magician with his palette, though fineness of invention, 
glow and warmth of emotion, contributed to the production and reali- 
zation of an art of which M. Fernand Cormon wrote, “possessed a 
strain of English poetry deep and sweetly thrilling.” 

I described to Rossetti a water-color by Blake which I had recently 
seen at Christie’s,—a powerful design which represented the Pope 
burning in Hell. The grimness caused Rossetti to shudder. It seemed 
to me that the supernatural possessed a hold upon his imagination— 
as, doubtless, it did upon his sister Maria’s and to some extent upon 
Christina’s. 


od 


Spiritual ideas and emotions as expressed by Whitman, who was 
acquainted with science and the revelations of modern astronomy, held, 
I should suppose, no place in the strong, romantic imagination of 
Rossetti. He was poignant, individual, grandiose even, but not cosmic 
or of Olympian grandeur. 

Rossetti was never tired of examining other men’s work, in so far as 
seclusion made it possible. Many an evening he spent with Shields 
in looking at innumerable illustrations by Sir John Gilbert. 

When I mentioned to F. Shields an artist’s unsympathetic criticism 
of Rossetti, “ Ah, now Rossetti would be able to appreciate that same 
artist’s work,” said the designer of the Duke of Westminster’s chapel. 
The very opposite of Corot, who, upon being shown Millet’s work, 
remarked with firm but deprecating simplicity, “I am taken up with 
my own little tune.” Was Rossetti a good judge? I think that he was, 
but he allowed, perhaps, his personal liking and good-nature distinctly 
to influence his written opinion of contemporaries. William Michael 
Rossetti writes of his character: “ Gabriel was no doubt a difficult man 
with whom to carry on work in codperation, having his own ideas, from 
which he was not to be moved; his own habits, from which he was not 
to be jogged; his own notions of business, from which he was not to be 
diverted. Codperators I can easily think railed at him, and yet they 
liked him too. He assumed the easy attitude of one born to dominate— 
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to know his own place, and to set others in theirs. When once this 
relation between the parties was established, things went well; for my 
brother was a genial despot, good-naturedly hearty and unassuming in 
manner, and only tenacious upon the question at issue. 

To play the first fiddle, and have the lion’s share—surely that is, 
as Burns says, “a sma’ request for a man conscious of genius.” 

Towards the latter part of Rossetti’s life he rarely left his house and 
garden. He depended upon a close circle of friends for society, and 
in his own way was a sociable man, but he preferred to see his friends 
and acquaintances by appointment, and woe-betide the too intrusive 
stranger. 

One day an enterprising man called who was duly armec with a 
letter of introduction, and the servant was nearly yielding to the im- 
pulsive stranger, whereupon the painter of “Dante’s Dream” leaned 
over the banister and said in firm, mellifluous voice, “Tell the gentle- 
man that I am not at home.” 

e 


William Rossetti gives an admirable description in his “ Memoir” 
of the rare and curious pets in his brother’s garden, which was half-a- 
mile in length: “The beasts upon which Dante’s affections were pro- 
digalized were the wombat and his successor, the woodchuck. No 
more engagingly lumpish quadruped than the wombat could be found, 
and none more obese and comfortable than the woodchuck. They were 
both tame, especially the woodchuck, and Dante would sit with either 
in his arms by the half hour together, handling their paunch upward, 
scratching gently at their cheeks or noses, or making the woodchuck’s 
head and hind paws meet.” 

A tent, or marquee, was erected in the garden in 1868, in which 
Rossetti and his friends often dined in summer time. 

IT have spoken of Rossetti’s studio as a careless-looking work-room. 
Tudor House was, of course, that which remained of Elizabeth Tudor’s 
Palace, which is described by Thackeray in “ Esmond” as the home of 
the old Countess of Chelsea. The long drawing-room upstairs was 
lighted by six high windows, through which you saw old Thames, 
which ever sparkled and gleamed through the dense atmosphere of 
Chelsea. A Botticelli glowed upon the wall; circular mirrors shone 
from corners and dark recesses. Mrs. William Rossetti told me that 
when her brother-in-law first went to live there he gave dinners that 
were quite regal. The long table would be decorated with roses which 
were cut from his garden. At his table would sit such guests as George 
Meredith, W. Morris, Algernon Swinburne, Ford Madox Brown, J. M. 
Whistler, the Misses Spartali, and the beautiful young actress, Miss 
Herbert. 
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Was there not something imposing in the attitude of the proud and 
sometimes arrogant artist towards the Royal Academy. Rossetti was 
an excellent man of business, who held his own with merchants and 
the great world, yet he seldom stirred from his hearth. 

H. Tseffry Dunn remarked to me at the sale which was held in 
Tudor House that Leyland was fond of Rossetti—would nurse, tend, 
do anything for the painter, yet stood a little in awe of his friend 
too. “Poor fellow,” added Rossetti’s one-time secretary with much 
emotion. 

Charles Dante Gabriel Rossetti was one of the few real democrats 
I have known—indeed, he was a splendid fellow, of generous nature, 
and was possessed of the fulness of manhood that we associate with 
the genius of Samuel Johnson, and, I may add, with Walt Whitman. 
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AUTUMN 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


Cytheréa’s love is dying. 

On the hill and in the valley, 
Through the grove and sun-lit alley, 
Drooping flower and fading leaf 

Share her grief. 
But in realms of gloom and night 
Proserpina wreathes her hair, 
And a gleam of tender light 
Seems to pierce the darkness there: 
“ Ah!” she sighs, “I long have waited 
With the calm of hopeless pain, 
But to me, the sorrow-fated, 
Comes the lost one back again ! 
Lovely things that seem to die 
Hither now will quickly hie, 
. And to-morrow, in the gloom 
Of this sad and sunless tomb, 
Butterflies will lightly hover, 
As o’er meadows fair;’’ she saith, 
“For Adonis brings the clover 
With his breath !” 


|" her arms unconscious lying, 
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Author of ‘‘ A Hamlet in Old Hampshi+e’’ 
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bery for an estate of sixty acres. I can best answer the question 
by applying it to a particular place which comes before my mind 
in a county near Philadelphia. 

It is rather level ground, quite open and undecorated, until re- 
cently used for pasture, with a few forest trees in one little group 
and a sprinkling of old apple-trees on the other side; in front wide 
meadows with a thread of marshy brook. All about the country are 
little, pointed fir-trees of the Noah’s Ark species. Their little, jagged 
points, planted by accident, are rather tiresome, but as they soon 
flourish in neglect, I should be inclined to experiment with them. 
Would they succeed as a hedge? Will they throw out fir at the base 

Vou. LXVIII.—19 377 


Y* ask me how to lay out a garden in connection with shrub- 
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if the top is cut off very young? Will they grow to a reasonable height 
if well planted in groups? 

If they can be adapted to any of these uses they will supply your 
first requirement, which is shelter from winds for vegetables, roses, 
and herbaceous plants. 

The vegetable-garden must be near the stables, which are placed at 
the farthest boundary. Here is every convenience for keeping manure 
—and those heaps of leaf-mould, turf, sand, and unsavory ingredients 
which are required for various vegetables and flowers. There will also 
be needed a small glass lean-to or some frames on brick foundations in 
which to start early vegetables on hot-beds. 

One-half acre of vegetable-garden may be enough. It will have to 
be enclosed by a wire fence, and it will be necessary to plant something 
for shelter from winds and for shade. Lettuce and some other leaf 
plants will like shade in American summers. A very nice hedge or 
shelter would be a copse of young nut-wood on the boundary side, very 
useful in every way. When well established the wood will serve to cut 
for pea-sticks and bean-poles. The other sides of the square might be 
enclosed with a quickset hedge of privet, which grows rapidly and 
can be kept in neat shape. Low-growing thickets shelter birds, and 
birds will eat grubs. Birds, not sparrows, are the best under-gardeners. 
The vegetable-garden is generally divided by rectangular paths which 
may be bordered by pear- and apple-trees grown on low espaliers with 
strawberries below them. Currant- and gooseberry-bushes also do well 
with strawberries in front of them, and one tarred net can protect all 
from birds. 

Could you transplant a number of the wild cedars to a group on 
the boundary between the house and stable? They might be placed so 
as to protect the orchard, which is on that side, from the sweep of 
winds, and the dark firs massed would show up the fruit-blossom 
splendidly. a 

As I remember this place, the carriage-drive from its entrance is 
bordered by a well-established ‘osage-hedge, and finally, near a single 
group of deciduous trees, turns to the front of an L-shaped Colonial 
house. Near the group of trees, which is about two hundred feet from 
the house, is the ruined cellar of a stone farm-house with a low wall 
above ground, and from this the ground slopes down to a spring-house, 
and a trickling stream of water runs down into the meadow and is 
lost in marsh. The carriage-drive continues past the house and or- 
chard to the stables. 

It would be my idea to plant a group of the best forest trees at the 
entrance of your ground—chestnut, oak, and ash, maples, buttonwood, 
and tulip-poplar, may take long to grow, but you owe them to the fu- 
iure,—all do who own a piece of earth,—and their connection thereby 
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established with the before and the after becomes a great happiness. 
That is what we learn from forest and flowers—to wait patiently, to 
serve others, to enjoy all. 
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As the big trees will be planted for the future, give them a screen 
of fir-trees for shelter on the roadside with one quick-growing poplar in 
the corner next the gate, and on the side towards the house plant a 
thick group of flowering shrubs—lilacs, syringea, Japanese cherry, 
thorn, white and scarlet dogwood, laburnum, and all the hardy, vigor- 
ous shrubs best suited to your soil; a crab-apple must not be forgotten 
among them. 
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A little in front of them, in full sunshine, plant one good multi- 
flora rose and one of the new Penzance briars. If they are planted in 
deep and very rich earth, in which you may empty all the pigstye and 
as much nastiness as can be found, they will convert it into purity and 
fragrance. In such a position roses of this kind should never be pruned. 
The first stem may be secured from wind by tying to a stout stake, 
and then their sweeping branches will fling out in every direction and 
often cover a circle of thirty feet diameter. 

If cattle are to pasture here, there must be some protection of 
wire fence. Perhaps in time you will like a grass-path from this dis- 
tant shrubbery. A grass-path should be the width of your lawn-mower, 
which the pony in felt shoes drags. The path might start between the 
roses and the plantation and swing in a pleasant curve near the hedge 
and the carriage-drive, then turn to a bridge in the marshy bit of 
meadow and follow the little stream up to the old ruin and forest trees, 
thence at right angles to the side entrance of the house. The grass- 
path ought to be graded and raised a little to keep it dry above the 
marsh and carefully sown with fine lawn-grass seed. Carter, in Eng- 
land, is celebrated for lawn-grass seeds suitable to many soils and 
purposes. When you take up the present rough sods clean them of 
weeds and store them, grass down, with layers of stable manure. After 
decaying for a year this will be invaluable loam. 

If considerations of wages or expense prevent you from making 
so very long a path immediately, begin with that nearest the house 
and carry it on little by little as year by year your idea about the garden 
develops. The first interest will be next the house, where the stone 
ruin and the little stream combine to give you rare opportunities for 
Alpine, rock, and marsh plants. 

The old trees just beyond the ruin are very beautiful, but not thick 
enough in the lower growth to screen this favored place from the drive. 
Between the old trees and the drive on the farthest side from the house 
plant a mass of low shrubs and evergreens, such as best suit your soil 
and climate, for a screen between the garden and the approach of — 
visitors, and to keep the harsh winds of spring from early flowers. 
Continue this plantation along the bend of the drive to the side of 
the house. 

Towards the carriage-drive let the shrubs be kept in trim line, 
pruning back overgrowths to form a dense wall; on the other side 
let the planting be irregular, sometimes bold masses coming well to 
the front, and indulge in flowering shrubs rather than evergreens; 
among these will be leafy recesses such as many woodland flowers 
enjoy. In such openings are fit situations for large naturalized groups 
of foxgloves, for daffodils and narcissi planted in grass. English Lent 
lily, Pallidus precox, and Muscari, or wild hyacinth, are best suited 
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for this treatment. Make a hole seven inches deep with a stout dibble, 
fill with a soil prepared of two-thirds loam and old leaf-soil, press the 
bulb in, and cover with the same. Under trees avoid places where 
main roots come to the surface or where drip is greatest from branches. 
Scillas, wood hyacinths, snowdrops, and primroses also prefer such 
places under deciduous trees and in grass and may be similarly started. 
Keep the groups distinct in natural masses. 

The great Anemone sylvestris, blooming at the end of May, with its 
large solitary white flower and handsome foliage, loves such places 
under trees, with pieces of stone over its roots to protect from frost 
and drought. The Japanese anemone, white or pale rose, should have 
a conspicuous place on the shady side of the trees, but free from drip. 
It will make the autumn lovely. Funkias and cannas are grandly 
ornamental in front of a shrubbery and Lilium auratum planted in 
peaty soil with groups of rhododendrons. It will always be more beau- 
tiful to have a single group of one sort of flower or shrub rather than 
to repeat the same thing at intervals: one point of effect, that is the 
rule of all art. 

If these plants are well put in and the soil well trenched and en- 
riched, they need not be disturbed for many years, until closely crowded 


and diminished flowers suggest thinning out and renewing the soil. 








A good mulch in the autumn of leaf-mould and cow’s manure does best 
for sylvan plants. 

Of all these flowers foxgloves only are not perennial. After bloom- 
ing the plants should be pulled out, but not before some seed has been 
spilled. It is always better to thin out seedling foxgloves and trans- 
plant them in autumn to the place where they should bloom, with a 
good spadeful of manure dug with the soil. Giant foxgloves and 
Campanula pyramidalis are the only biennials worth this trouble. 

As to the front door of this house and the terrace-steps, I should 
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much like to draw a curved line from the drive back to the house and 
fill the angle on each side the door with pointed fir-trees. The severity 
of their evergreen points when about fifteen feet high would make a 
charming effect against the white Colonial building. The ground be- 
neath them could be carpeted with St. Johnswort or mossy saxifrage 
or sedum kept in line by the spade. 

To return to the rock garden, for such it will be. The old stone 
ruin affords a unique opportunity. There are many places where natu- 
ral ravines on sandstone ledges of rock form a veritable rock garden, 
and when their owners know the beauty possible they will fill such 
places with their natural flora, but as yet comparatively few people, 
even in garden-loving England, understand the glory of Alpine plants. 

The sandstone blocks of this ruin with a little adjustment will 
copy a natural ravine, and after planting in the deepest nooks shade- 
loving plants, you can strew over the bank and along the margin of 
the stream out into the sunny field many kinds of lovely flowers with 
that happy look of accident which nature loves. You will see it all 
from your windows, and the space between it and the house will be 
your open-air parlor, carpeted, I hope, with fine lawn-grass. 


@ 


The cellar of the ruin is now paved with big stones. Take up most 
of these, leaving a few for stepping-stones at the foot of the old steps. 
Instead of the paving-stones, throw down a good heap of broken, gritty 
refuse for drainage, building it up high in one corner, which had 
better be on the shady side. Upon this build a bank of ordinary rich 
garden soil. If the soil is stiff clay, incorporate with it a good deal of 
crushed bricks and builders’ refuse, with stable manure and lime. As 
the bank rises, build into it the slabs of paving-stone placed upright 
in such a way as to retain the soil, and put some other stones at right 
angles running back into the heap. These will form pockets, and also 
a foundation for the next ledge of stones. In this way you will gradu- 
ally build up by a series of steps a mound reaching the top of the wall. 

At the top the terraces, we may call them, will be smaller, more in 
the corner, and as they descend will spread out to touch both walls of 
the cellar. Some taste must be exercised to give it irregularity and 
to get the natural appearance of a glen. This glen, with its terraces, 
should be prepared some months before planting, so that the soil may 
settle down thoroughly, and gutters where the rain washes out may be 
discovered and repaired by putting in a small stone here and there to 
dam the leakage, and often by throwing down from above fresh pre- 
pared soil to fill up settlements. 

This is not to be a heap of stones, which is the common idea of a 
rock garden, but an arrangement of stones or rocks to contain deep 
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pockets of rich earth and to form among the loose broken rubbish a 
reservoir for moisture. This plan makes it possible to provide, in sepa- 
rate pockets, different kinds of soil for special needs, and to prevent 
greedy plants from overrunning their neighbors. 

Inside the cellar near the bottom will be a-place for shade and 
moisture. The upper ledges, the arid top of the wall, and the slopes 
outside will be dry and sunny. Seedsmen of the United States have 
not yet offered many true Alpine plants, but Barr & Sons, London, give 
a catalogue showing numerous selections which may be grown from 
seed, and choice iris and narcissi of the Alpine as well as other varieties. 
Barr is the specialist for this class. 

Planting should be done in September or October, as these plants 
bloom from March to June, and roots should be established before 
frost. The first bloom will be a poor sample, for it takes quite a year 
to establish any of these plants in full strength. Allow ample room 
for each to spread, even if at first the place seems bare. For damp 
crevices in overhanging rocks, for partially damp situations with a 
northern aspect, try Ramondia pyrenaica; it has rosettes of dark-green 
foliage and brilliant lilac-blue flowers in summer. 

Dodecathon, a cyclamen-like primrose, deserves a choice place. 

Hepatica angulosa, deep, loamy soil. 

Campanula pyramidalis, blue and white, in rich leaf-mould and 
loam. 

Claytonia sibirica, spreading over stones in a half-shady place. 

Campanulas all like shade and stony soil with leaf-mould. The 
best are C. carpatica, garganica, pulla, turbinata, pumila, nitida, ro- 
tundifolia, persicifolia. C. pyramidalis and persicifolia have tall 
spires from three to four feet high. The other sorts are creeping or 
quite low. Pyramidalis is a biennial, taking twenty-three months after 
sowing to bloom. It should be raised in seed-bed and planted out in 
early spring with rich earth. Campanula murales will grow in a chink 
on a vertical wall if seed can be established in old mortar. 

Aquilegias are of many kinds and exquisite beauty. Glandulosa is 
especially Alpine. It must be planted so as not to be touched by the 
morning sun. Ccerulia from the Rocky Mountains is a stately plant of 
infinite grace; Canadensis, orange and yellow, and many hybrids of 
lovely hues and graceful long-spurred form, deserve choice places in 
the rock garden. ‘Their blooming-season is short, but the foliage, re- 
minding us of maiden-hair fern, is always a charming background for 
the early narcissi and Alpine daffodils. 

Hellebores, or Christmas roses, with their glossy leaves and waxen 
flowers, are desirable. The Orientalis and Viridis, which bloom in 
Lent, are new varieties better suited to American winters. They like 


shade and stiff loam. 
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Erinus alpinus will festoon its dainty sprays from dry chinks of 
old steps or walls. Draba aizoides likes half-shady crevices in gritty 
soil. Draba pyrenaica will make spreading tufts of rose-colored flowers 
three inches high. 

Adonis pyrenaica and vernalis and Anemone sylvestris, nine inches 
high, will like shady pockets. To droop over a neighboring stone, plant 
arabis or Aubrietia olympica and purpurea with variegated foliage. 

Auricula are among the most lovely of Alpine flowers, and nestle 
on the shady side of a big stone in rich soil. In shaded places about 
the half-way terrace is the best place for delicate dwarf narcissi and 
daffodils, for fritillary meleagris, whose exquisite grace seems un- 
known in America. The old-fashioned purple flower checkered with 
black or the small white form are both worth growing. Plant the nar- 
cissi and fritillaria so that aubrietia or some other creeper may cover 
the bulbs when their bloom is done. In these moist, shady pockets 
find also room for erythronium, the dog-tooth violet, which is native 
in Wissahickon woods, for hardy cyclamen near the bottom facing 
north, and for trillium. 

Try to dispose your plants to make a pleasing variety of foliage. 
A few dwarf bearded flag iris would be helpful in this, and in sunny 
places the dainty white Florentine iris which blooms sweet-scented in 
early May. It is best to buy single bulbs or rhizomes of good varieties, 
to plant each alone, and leave it until a large clump is formed. Barr has 
many sorts, six to twelve inches high, most lovely for the rock garden. 

Spirea decumbens is a lovely trailer; so is Alyssum montanum, 
with sweet-scented yellow flowers, and Alyssum saxatile. Near the 
top of the rockery, where there is plenty of sun, in pockets of deep. 
rich earth, establish tubers of the best Anemone coronaria and St. 
Bridgids. They love the protection of stones and to lean against rock 
in deep, good earth. The mass of intensely brilliant and varied flowers 
which they will lavish from the middle of April is perfectly amazing. 
Their flowers too are most satisfactory for cutting and their foliage 
is very ornamental. After blooming they disappear until autumn, 
when often they give some flowers before Christmas. Saponaria ox- 
cymoides is a good thing to put near them, as it will succeed and cover 
the place left bare in summer, also Campanula rotundifolia, the hare- 
bell, and Iceland poppies. 

I should plant many Anemone coronaria and the still earlier Ane- 
mone fulgeus on the most open part of the bank outside the rock garden, 
giving them rich, gritty loam with stones among the bulbs (which 
may be nine inches apart) for shelter from parching sun. Annual 
sweet alyssum and Shirley poppies may be sown on the same place, 
and once established will come up self-sown after the anemones are 
done, needing perhaps a little thinning. 
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Alpine poppies are dwarfer and more truly perennial than Iceland 
poppies. Both are gay adornments for the drier and sunniest parts 
of the rock garden. Among them on the driest top Eryngium ame- 
thystium, the blue thistle, will be a very decorative form. 

Lobelia cardinalis, though in England treated as a tender plant 
in the open border, I remember to have found wild in moist, deep 
hollows in Pennsylvania. I should like to try it in such a part of the 
rock garden, for nothing can exceed its beauty. 

One of the choicest of high Alpine flowers is androsace, or rock 
jasmine, with evergreen foliage, thriving in rocky fissures or among 
stones in rich, sandy loam or peat. Lanuginosa and sarmentosa are 
lovely sorts. The soil of one of the higher pockets in open sun must be 
specially prepared for androsace. It is difficult to establish and does 


not like to be disturbed. 
@ 


I have not forgotten that inside the sunken rock garden, besides the 
mound, which is now pretty well filled, we have two wall surfaces, one 
of which faces north, the other probably east. The north wall is suit- 
able for Tropzolum speciosum, an exquisite climber, and Campanula 
muralis, once established by seed or 
seedling in crevices of old mortar, would 
grow freely. 

On the sunny wall Clematis mon- 
tana would be superb. Its large, sweet- 
scented blossoms are produced at the 
end of May in lavish profusion on the 
long wreaths grown the previous sum- 
mer; therefore prune after blooming. 
These would certainly festoon the top 
of the wall and hang in front. At that 
corner I should like to see on the top 
a large, rude earthenware jar such as = 
are used for oil-jars in Italy. The _ 
clematis would festoon its base, and in oy 
the jar plant a blue thistle (Eryngium 
amethystium) and Silene pendula. 

Blue Clematis jackmanni would be equally lovely in autumn, but 
it flowers on the shoots of the same summer, therefore is pruned in 
February. For this reason do not plant the two sorts where they would 
intertwine, as pruning would be impossible. Pruning is necessary if 
any form or design is to be retained and increases bloom. On this 
sunny wall near the top is a good place for Saxifrage longifolia, estab- 
lished young between the stones. Gypsophila (put some lumps of chalk 
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around the roots) is like a baby’s breath. Climbing roses do not seem 
to me to suit the situation, as they object to be under trees. 


® 


Now we must consider the open garden outside of the sunken rock- 
ery, whose old wall rises about three or four feet above the gentle slope 
towards the spring-house and to the marshy field where the little stream 
disappears in broad sunshine. 

A plain oak bench might be set at the top against the low wall or 
at any place you prefer under the trees; a rough path among stones 
must lead to it. Sometimes it will be on flat stepping-stones between 
banks of flowers. 

On the top of the wall make some little crevices, or occasionally 
remove a small stone to make a pocket to be filled with gritty loam 
or peat. In such places many kinds of Alpine pinks will flourish. 
They especially like decayed mortar and chalk near the roots. There 
are many sorts, creeping and. carpeting as well as those on slender, 
glaucous stems. Here also the beautiful family of Saxifraga will quickly 
establish themselves, and as they slowly crumble the stones convert 
them into silvery rosettes of hard leaves, which in June burst into sprays 
of waxen flowers. Arenaria balearica planted on the north side of a 
stone will soon cover the whole surface with green velvet starred with 
white. Calandrina umbellatus will also festoon bare stones, and sedums 
are very beautiful, but avaricious, so they should not be admitted ex- 
cept to rough places far from choicer growths. 

Tiarella cordifolia likes the sunshine and good earth covered with 
broken stones. Its vine-shaped leaves turn to a beautiful scarlet in 
autumn and remain until early spring brings out the foam-flower in 
clouds of white panicles. Near it set Gypsophila paniculata, which 
grows two or three feet high and blooms like a veil of mist, and also 
Gypsophila cerastoides to creep. Both sorts like chalk or old plaster 
about the roots. As a background for lower plants set in the ground 
a good clump of helianthemum, or sun-roses, at right angles to the wall 
near the top. They are pretty evergreen shrubs covered in summer 
with many-colored flowers. The larger rock cistus may be associated 
with them or be in a distinct group. Cistus algarvensis, cymosus, and 
formosus are the best. Yucca gloriosa or filamentosa should also be 
placed quite distinctly and alone near the top of the wall. I should 
raise the outer bank at one corner of the wall so as to bring the surface 
up to the level and there plant the best yucca, so that its outline would 
make effect. Put large stones to preserve it from being washed down. 
In winter the sword-like leaves should be drawn together and thatched 
to keep out damp from lodging in the heart of the plant. It is per- 
fectly hardy, almost impossible to kill the root, and yet a season of 
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wet and frost may destroy the flower-stalk, which forms very slowly. 
When in bloom they are a grand sight with panicles eight feet high. 
Yucca flaccida is only three feet, but blooms every year. 


@ 


Veronica is a good little shrub for draughty places in shade where 
the ground is dry. Under and between these taller shrubs, none of 
which exceed two feet, will be a sloping bank sheltered from wind, 
where you may set bulbs of English and Spanish iris. There is one 
broad division in the iris family between the tuberous-rooted and the 
bulbs; by judicious use of the many sorts you may have some in flower 
to the end of the summer. Bulbous iris would do well on this bank, 
which should be a large sweep from the wall to the level. As your soil 
is heavy, surround each bulb with a little sand and plant in groups of 
three about three inches apart and a foot between the groups. Cover 
the earth with a dressing of sand and set thyme of creeping sorts be- 
tween the bulbs. The woolly gray-leaved thyme and creeping crimson 
and white sorts will clothe the sunny bank with a warm carpet, pro- 
tecting the bulbs from excessive heat and cold and making the place 
beautiful after their bloom is over. 

Among many dwarf Alpines for sunny places on the bank are 
Lithospermum gramnifolium, Geum montanum, Veronica incana and 
prostrata, thalictrum (a dwarf rue with beautiful fern-like foliage). 
lychnis, and Linaria alpina. 

There are lovely dwarf asters, especially speciosus, covered in July 
with bright blue flowers with a golden eye. 

In some of the best sunny places near the path establish the many 
sorts of Alpine phloxes, all of which are most floriferous. A well- 
grown plant will cover a circle of several feet with moss-like foliage, 
and at the end of May will be smothered in pink or white blossoms. 
Iceland poppies too should have a place on the sunny bank. In some 
half-shady corner under the trees establish in very rich earth Cinothera 
macrocarpa, an herbaceous evening primrose trailing long branches of 
shining leaves with brilliant yellow flowers. (CEnothera eximia is like 
it, except that it prefers a sunny, wide place on the lower rockery where 
it may unfold its magnolia-like sweet-scented flowers. 

In planting this wide slope keep large, low masses above which iris 
rise, reserving tall effects for one corner at the top,—with a view also to 
forming shelter from wind,—and again one tall growth for the marshy 
place in the meadow. I should not treat it all like a border, but make 
in suitable places a natural-looking colony of some favorite, surround- 
ing it with large stones for protection against animals and careless feet. 

Many of the most lovely narcissi prefer to grow in grass; their 
bloom is generally over before the grass needs cutting. 
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One of the loveliest flowers to naturalize in grass close to the edge 
of your path and also in some favored pocket on the sunny rockery is 
Gentiana acaulis. Gentiana verna is almost as good. They should be 
firmly planted in stiff, loamy soil, with small bits of stone sprinkled 
on the surface. Nothing can exceed the beauty of its deep cup of dark 
blue born on the cluster of close green leaves. Lily-of-the-valley likes 
a similar place. 

When your path reaches the moist or marshy place, plant at inter- 
vals the beautiful Japanese flag iris. These are rhizomes, or tuberous- 
rooted and semi-aquatic; from June to August by planting various 
sorts the bloom will be continued in great beauty. Here too is the right 
situation for Lobelia syphilitica, for Ranunculus lingua, and Saxi- 
fraga hiraulus, grandiflora, and for caltha, or marsh marigolds. Trol- 
lius too is a fine herbaceous plant for a watery margin. Forget-me-not, 
or Myosotis palustris, and musk should cover wide lengths of the moist 
ground, the iris and tall sabres growing through at well-selected 
points. 


At the farthest point of marshy ground you can some day excavate 
a little basin cemented to retain water, but a cheap way to obtain water- 
lilies here would be to sink some old paraffin barrels. Saw them in 
half, burn out the oil, knock off the bottoms, and sink them in the 
marshy soil, puddling the bottom well with clay, to which add old 
cow-manure and fibrous loam and a sprinkling of charcoal. Above this 
foundation connect the barrels with small piping. In each plant a 
water-lily rhizome tied in a sod of good turf with a few pieces of 
charcoal, and fill with water to the depth of two feet. If the barrels 
do not fill from the natural supply, they must be kept full artificially. 
Outside the barrels make a handsome, bold group of taller aquatics, 
such as calamus, epilobium, Gunnera sagittaria, and especially Tylpa 
latifolia, the great bulrush. Plant these only on one side of the little 
pond, and even if there be not water enough for lilies they will thrive. 
Pampas grass, I think, flourishes in similar hot, moist positions. A 
very little paraffin floated on the surface will destroy mosquito grubs. 

Just here you may perhaps turn off at right angles towards the 
rose-garden, but I should be inclined to place it at the other side of the 
house at a little distance from it. The first thing is to decide its 
position and size and to enclose the square with a good hedge. An 
evergreen hedge would be best, and there is nothing so fine as yew, 
though I fear it prefers a dry, chalky soil. Thuja is much recom- 
mended. Privet makes a good, quick-growing hedge, but is not much 
protection from wind in winter. When the hedge is three feet high 
we can consider the inhabitants of the choicer rose-garden. 

There is, however, one place where you can immediately grow the 
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hardier kinds. At right angles to the house, and leading directly 
from, the veranda towards the apple-trees, screened from the carriage- 
drive by a row of evergreens, is a good place for the pergola—that is, 
a path running through an arbor. 

The arbors usually seen in America look like the tops of old market- 
wagons with the cloth torn off. They are rounded—nay, shapeless— 
structures built of painted slats with sharp edges that cut tender 
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growths. ‘They remind one of the ribs of some decayed boat. Don’t 
make it like that. 

Procure some tall saplings with the bark on (ash or oak is most 
durable) four to six inches in diameter, around which rose-branches 
and climbers can be bent without breaking. Set them up two and 
two with wide spaces between the pairs, and join them overhead about 
eight feet from the ground. The posts should be at least two feet 
under ground, and that part well protected from decay by a dip into 
boiling tar. A strong buttress on the outside will strengthen against 
winds. The path—by preference a grass-walk—is underneath. The 
beds outside must be prepared to the depth of three feet with thor- 
oughly rich soil. On one side you may grow Clematis flammula and 
jackmanni—alike in treatment, as both bloom on new wood in late 
summer,—grapevine on the sunnier side, roses—such as Crimson 
Rambler, Gloire, hybrid Chinas, Blairi No. 2, Felicité perpetué, and 
other hardy climbers, which will make it a bower of beauty. As the 
sunny border will be very wide, put in Bracteata poppies, hollyhocks, 
and on the shaded side Madonna lilies, pzonies, and herbaceous phlox 
and delphiniums. 

Another shady walk may be made of a double row of lindens 
pollarded when about ten feet high. From their cropped heads will 
shoot out a thick roof of green, which can be kept trimmed squarely. 
These horizontal lines of leafage will compose well with the style of 
house, 
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How much you will learn in the garden, how happy it will make 
you! Among the flowers grow peace, harmony, patience, and all the 
virtues, though we do not see them at first. After a time the silent 
companions are quite in touch with us, and the flowers are recognized 
as living beings with conscious joy in their sap and friendliness in their 
sweet faces. 

They are ministers of the Kingdom. 
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THE UNSUCCESSFUL 


BY GERALDINE MEYRICK 


Nor lack of many a high and holy aim; 
We were not cowards, though our spirits quailed 
Just at the crucial moment, and so Shame 
Compassed us round; and Hope, too long bewailed, 
Seems but a dream, with Affluence and Fame. 
Where others pluck a bough of blossoms bright 
Or golden fruit, we gather for delight 
A bitter apple or a faded rose, 
Or, oftener, thorns thai hurt the flesh. Who knows 
In what strange way we have offended Fate, 
That she should ever thus our plans frustrate ? 
Ah, herein lies the final bitterness— 
We miss the meaning of our unsuccess! 


| T was not through our Idleness we failed, 





THE COURTING 
OF GABRIEL SEABURY 


By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


Author of ‘‘ A Secret Holiday’’ 
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FTER supper Diantha Brush carefully scraped the crumbs and 

A remnants of her solitary meal into a cracked kitchen plate and 

carried them down to her early chickens. At least she started 

with definite purpose, but chancing to glance across the fields when 

she was half-way down to the coop she stood smitten to sudden forget- 
fulness. 

“O my soul!” she cried in a low voice. 

It had been a day of violet moods,—those most rare and exquisite 
hours when nature works her lovely miracle behind a veil of amethyst,— 
and now at sunset the world was full of wonder. The woods were 
throbbing with shifting purple lights; the hills that lay along the sky 
were purple; the very shadows creeping across the tender new green of 
the fields caught the prevailing note. Everywhere the color haunted the 
vision, as an old song haunts the memory. 

The woman pushed her hair restlessly back from her face—it was a 
trick left over from her girlhood. 

“ Gabriel will be along to-night,” she said. ‘“ He won’t know why, 
but he'll come.” Then she turned, and Gabriel was behind her, his 
gentle blue eyes shining down upon her with simple pleasure. 

“T found I had to go down to the store, Diantha,” he said, “so I 
thought I’d stop in and see if you wanted anything.” 

Diantha made hasty refusal, because he had caught her unawares. 

“No, I dunno’s I do.” 

Gabriel lifted his hat and ran his fingers through his hair; it was as 
soft and fine as a child’s, and his thin face, curiously sensitive, held, 
in spite of its worn lines, something of the wondering wistfulness that 
one sees in the eyes of lonely and imaginative children. His slender, 
stooping figure betrayed evident lack of force, but revealed too a certain 
delicate fineness as perceptible as the fragrance of a flower: a man, in 
short, whom men would pass with a careless nod, but a woman here 


and there might love with the almost passionate pity which is the divine 
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right of helplessness and need. His eyes strayed across the fields to the 
purple-shadowed woods and came smilingly back to the woman. 

“It’s a pretty evening,” he said. 

“ Yes,” she replied briefly. 

“ How are your chickens coming on?” 

“TI guess—all right.” She despised herself for it, but her words 
would come in jerks. 

Unconsciously she had slanted the plate that she was holding till 
its contents had slipped to the ground, and half a dozen matronly 
Plymouth Rock hens were walking away with visible contentment. 

Gabriel replaced his hat. The sun had touched the horizon and 
shadows were storming all the hollows. 

“ Well, I guess I must be getting along,” he said. “ You’re sure 
there isn’t anything that you want, Diantha? I could jest as well 
bring it.” 

“No, there isn’t anything,” she answered. “ You'd better be start- 
ing on if you want to get there before the store closes, Gabriel.” 

“T s’pose I had,” he assented. “ Well, good-night, Diantha.” 

“ Good-night,” she said steadily. 

He ebbed slowly out of the yard—Gabriel’s whole life was keyed 
to a certain slow gentleness. The woman went about with quick, 
sure movements, shutting up her new broods and finishing with nice 
precision the day’s last tasks. By the time that she was through the 
fragrant April dusk was all about her. She sat down on the steps and 
buried her face on her knees. 

“ O Lord,” she sobbed, “ if all the rest had got to be, you might have 
left out April !” 

The night silence, full of tiny, shrill voices, was her only answer. 
She sat up and faced it accusingly. 

“?*Tain’t right,” she cried fiercely; “’tain’t right for a man to take 
a woman’s life for twenty years and not give her anything. He’s 
dropped into a way that’s easy for him and he’s content. I ain’t saying 
he always was, but he is now. And he hadn’t ought to be! Ifa man 
can’t tell a woman he loves her, he’d better—stop loving her !”” 

She stared, hard-eyed, into the darkness while her mind flashed back 
over the twenty years. It began even longer ago than that, with a shy, 
dreamy boy in the little brown “District No. 7.” Those had been 
Gabriel’s best days; he was a natural student, and there were those who 
had prophesied a brilliant future for him. Then his father died, and 
his mother became an invalid and “ queer,” and he had settled down 
on the farm to take care of her. He had not made a good farmer—he 
never would; but he had made a good son. It was just before his 
mother was taken sick that he and Diantha had had their April to- 
gether. Nothing had been said, but they both knew; the beauty and 
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the mystery of it thrilled the hours; it was like the violet lights that 
haunted those first spring days. 

Then came ten years when the man worked and the woman waited. 
She was not discontented—often. She knew that Gabriel would never 
put upon the woman he loved the burden of another woman’s endless 
exactions. What she did not realize was the effect those years were 
working upon Gabriel. She had been so sure that when he was free he 
would come to her. She had never doubted it. It seemed an inevitable 
thing, like the blossoming of autumn flowers—delayed through all the 
summer suns, yet keeping esoteric time. But he had been free ten years 
and he never had spoken. She knew now that he never would. What she 
did not know was the number of times—at first—that he had tried to 
break the spell of discouragement that bound him, and how always the 
failure that he had made of his life rose up and mocked him, and the 
words died in his heart. He too knew now that he never would speak. 

The first terrible pain passed—it had to; gradually the woman 
learned how to live with her fate, even to make friends with it. Ga- 
briel’s farm adjoined hers, and she fell into the habit of keeping watch 
of his needs and doing little womanly tasks for him, which he repaid 
by care of her early garden. So, finally, content dwelt with her eleven 
months of the year. But April was a battle-field, and there were certain 
April nights, with soft-falling rains as light and fragrant as flower- 
petals, that were the worst of all. 

The village store was not closed; when Gabriel reached the corner 
where it was first visible through a blur of blossoming maples, a 
yellow parallelogram of light from its open door was stamped upon the 
darkness. A group of men were sitting about on counters and barrels 
inside. They nodded one after another as he came in. Gabriel Sea- 
bury’s love-affairs had long ago passed from the phase of speculation to 
that of ancient history,—“ as long as Gabriel Seabury’s been courting 
Diantha Brush” was a common village comparison,—so generally he 
was unmolested; but occasionally something would resurrect the old 
joke, which never lost its flavor. It was flung at him now by half-a- 
dozen different voices. 

“ Hello, here’s Gabe—talking of angels! Heard about the auction 
over to Medad Plum’s, Gabriel? Medad’s goin’ to sell out and go West 
to his son’s. Better see your best girl right away—everybody’ll turn 
out.” 

“ Gabriel got a girl? sSence when?” 

“ First-rate chance for folks that want to set up housekeeping if you 
happen to know any, Gabe.” 

Gabriel’s sensitive face flushed like a woman’s. He walked over to 
the counter and ordered his sugar and tea. The jibing chorus, led by 
a high, cracked old voice, di ed about his ears. 
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“Dunno what you're talkin’ to Gabe for—he ain’t interested. Gabe 
keeps bachelor’s hall. Gabe ain’t no ladies’ man.” 

“Never know what might happen. Folks get brash sometimes. 
And when a fellow’s been courting——” 

“ Gabriel Seabury courting! What in thunder d’ye mean?” 

“ Well, leastwise, *twouldn’t be polite to say ’twas the lady——” 

Gabriel turned; his face had grown white and his blue eyes blazed. 
His voice was ominously low and controlled. 

“ You'd better be careful, fellows. We ain’t bringing in ladies, if 
you please.” 

The men stared their amazement. Some of them could not remem- 
ber when they had seen Gabriel roused, and they felt an unwonted 
glimmer of respect for him; usually their attitude was one of contempt- 
uous toleration. The old cracked voice started again, but some one shut 
it off. There was an awkward silénce till Gabriel had finished his pur- 
chases and left the store. Then there was a general breath of relief; 
the atmosphere had grown strained. 

“Hadn’t any idea Gabe had that much spunk!” one of the men 
remarked. “ Gosh, how his eyes blazed! Looked as if he wouldn’t like 
anything better than punching a hole through ye.” 

“ You’re right there,” his next neighbor agreed. “I sort o’ liked 
him for it too. Gabe——” 

The old sneering voice droned above the others: “ Talk about stand- 
ing up to folks. Pity he couldn’t stand up to Diantha Brush while he’s 
about it.” 

There was a general laugh. The storekeeper, covering boxes and 
barrels for the night, looked back over his shoulder. 

“ Wal’, now,” he asserted, “it’s mighty easy talking, but I dunno’s 
I’d care to stand up to Diantha Brush myself. She’s smart’s a dollar, 
but she’s—wal’—she’s grown right nippy long o’ late.” And the sen- 
timent of the meeting wu. that he had described the case accurately. 

Gabriel, his spark of anger spent, was plodding home with his old 
discouraged droop. A bitterness rare to his gentle spirit was assailing 
him. 

“T calculate Fate thought I wasn’t fit to take care of a home of . 
my own, so she put me where I wouldn’t have a chance to make a mess 
of it,” he thought drearily. “’Tain’t no way surprising, and with 
Diantha especial. If I’d only cared for somebody more like me—but 
she—O Lord!” he groaned, “why didn’t I have some get up and go 
in me?” | 

He stopped and bared his damp forehead to the cool darkness. It 
was very still, but his excited fancy repeated the voices in the store with 
endless iteration. Suddenly the last jibe came to him: with veiled 


meaning. 
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“ My soul!” he cried in consternation, “they ain’t saying Diantha’s 
courting me! Why, she would turn me out of the house if I said a 
word, and she’d have a right to. They couldn’t have meant that!” He 
started on nervously, following the new and bitter thought. For years 
he had known that people laughed at him, but Diantha! Unconsciously 
he quickened his pace; the last half mile was a race with his resolution. 
He would ask Diantha to-night. She would refuse him, of course, and 
all their old, happy friendship—the one thing that life had left him— 
would be broken, but that didn’t matter. People should have no excuse 
for saying things about Diantha. 

He swung open the gate; had Diantha been on the piazza then she 
would not have recognized his step. But Diantha was not there; the 
house stood a dark block against the sky, only in one corner was a sleepy 
eye of light. Gabriel gripped his slippery courage and clenched with it. 

“ Diantha!” he called desperately. 

The sleepy eye flew open instantly, and Diantha’s head appeared 
against the yellow light within. 

“What is it?” she called anxiously. “Has anything happened? 
Are you sick, Gabriel ?” 

Gabriel’s courage was sneaking from under his fingers—he flung 
himself upon it in one last effort. 

“No,” he answered, “nothing’s happened; it’s just something I 
want to ask you about, Diantha, if you don’t mind.” 

Diantha turned away impatiently; she was provoked because she 
had been alarmed. 

“Well, I do mind!” she cried. “The idea of coming and rousing 
a body up this time of night! I guess you can wait till morning, Gabriel 
Seabury—anyway, you'll have to.” 

“?Tain’t late,” he pleaded. 

“It’s late for me,” she retorted. “I'd locked up.” 

Poor Diantha’s instinct was not working that night; but then how 
many times in twenty years it had worked—wrong! If Diantha -was 
“nippy,” it must be remembered that it was April. 

Gabriel trudged disconsolately across the fields to his own unlighted 
house. He was not deceived about himself—he knew that he could not 
key himself to such resolution again. But at least it wasn’t true,—what 
Pete Morley had hinted, he thought,—and the poor fellow tried to be 
glad over it, and was so glad that he forgot to go to bed and fell asleep 
finally with his head on the kitchen table. 

But when morning came, clear and sane and vivid, life fell once 
more into its wonted ways. Diantha knocked at his door with a plate of 
sugared flannel-cakes for his breakfast—it was her apology—and then 
she stood on the steps talking. He told her about the auction at Medad 
Plum’s, and she advised him to go. “ It will be a chance for you to get 
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some cups and tumblers,” she said. “Beats all how you do use them 
up, Gabriel.” 

“ They slide out of my fingers when I wash ’em,” he confessed. He 
made the explanation shamelessly ; he was thinking how her hair curled 
down at the back of her neck. 

She laughed—Diantha’s laugh, like her movements, had staid young. 

“It will be wo:th going to. Medad would put his last tooth under 
the hammer if he thought there’d be a chance of anybody’s buying it.” 

“TI guess he’s got about down to the last one, ain’t he?” agreed 
Gabriel. And then they both laughed again. 

Diantha went back across the path humming “ Annie Laurie;” she 
_ remembered when she was half-way home that she hadn’t asked Gabriel 
what he wanted the night before, but concluded it wasn’t worth while 
to go back. If it had been anything important he would have told her 
just now: Gabriel’s questions were seldom anything important. 

Two weeks later the auction took place at Medad Plum’s. It was 
advertised to begin at ten o’clock, but as early as eight wagons began to 
arrive. When Diantha reached there at a little before ten the house 
and yard were full of people, and horses were tied along the fence and 
to trees up and down the road. Gabriel, who had been watching for her, 
met her on the edge of the crowd. 

“T’'ll find a place for your horse, Diantha,” he said. “You go on 
in. I wish you’d look at the dishes I’d ought to get, if you don’t mind.” 

“T’ll pick them out and then tell you the numbers of the lots,” she 
answered promptly. She was wrapped in an alert, business air; she 
always was when Gabriel and she were together before people. She 
moved away from him quickly and in a moment was lost in the crowd. 

The old house hummed with voices. The windows were all open, 
and little jets of talk spurted out into the soft air. Medad, his leathery 
face expanded into a senile grin, wandered restlessly among the groups. 
He was a small, shrunken old: man, the picture of close-fisted parsimony, 
but his sister Sarah, in spite of her large, benevolent curves, was the 
closer of the two. Her hard gray eyes studied warily every face, and 
her ears were set to catch every breath of the gossip about her. 

Diantha looked at the dishes first for Gabriel and then strolled idly 
through the house. There was nothing that she especially wanted her- 
self, but she cheerfully discussed merits and values with undecided 
housekeepers who called her to help them discover their own minds. 
When the auction began, however, she did not follow the crowd down- 
stairs but dropped absently into a chair at one of the upper windows. 
From below she could hear the steady clatter of the auctioneer’s voice, 
punctuated with laughter from his delighted audience, to whom the 
oceasion was one of unalloyed entertainment. Over at the barn she 
could distinguish Gabriel in a group of men looking over the harnesses. 
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Somewhere close by a robin was singing and the hills lay misty along 
the horizon. She pulled herself together sharply. 

“T’ll go down and see what they’re putting up,” she said. 

The auctioneer was evidently putting things up upon a method of 
his own. He had just knocked down half-a-dozen parlor chairs, and he 
was standing, his hands in his pockets and his mouth pursed up, look- 
ing at a box of old nails and bottles which his assistant had just put 
on the table before him. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “an’ ladies, we have just sold you some 
chairs fit to adorn the parlor of the White House,—and a mighty fine 
bargain you got in them, Mrs. Bingham—one that you’ll be proud of 
to your dying day. But you don’t want to eat all your cake at once, so 
to speak,—plain an’ fancy,—that’s my rule. Ladies an’ gentlemen, 
you now see before you a box of the necessaries of life—of those small 
but useful things, over which—over the not having which when you 
want ’em, I should say—you’ve spent time and temper enough to plant 
a three-acre lot. I see here bottles. What can be more useful than 
bottles, now? I ask you candidly. Ain’t none of you parents, I s’pose, 
ever knocked the paregoric bottle off the stand getting up in the dark 
some night when the baby cried? Worth something to have an empty 
bottle handy then, ain’t it? And ten to one there isn’t one within half 
a mile. It’s bottles like the one you wanted that night I see in this 
box; also nails. Anything handier than nails, that you can mention? 
—less it’s keys—and keys we have here, stacks of ’em, warranted to 
fit that valise you ain’t been able to open for two years past. In short, 
ladies an’ gentlemen, this box is a Handy Housewife and a Golden 
Treasury combined, warranted to fit every emergency. Now how much 
am I offered for this box of unparalleled treasures? Ten cents. «Mr. 
Chase says ten cents. Why, ladies an’ gentlemen, there may be a hun- 
dred ten-cent pieces in that box of buttons that I spy down in one 
corner. I see from the countenance of my friend, Mr. Plum, that I’m 
what the children call ‘warm.’ I——” 

He was interrupted by shrieks of laughter. Old Medad’s face, at 
the suggestion of hidden treasure, was the picture of dismay. His 
sister shook him vigorously by the arm. 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself!” she whispered. “ You know you 
sorted them things all over. He’s jest joking.” 

The old man’s fear changed to glee. “Jest listen to that, Sarey!” 
he chuckled. “He’s run it up-to fifty cents, an’ there warn’t a 
thing——” But his sister was not there. She was following Diantha, 
whom she had just spied entering the parlor. Diantha was glancing 
about indifferently. She stopped before a basket on a what-not. 

“ Sarah Plum,” she exclaimed, “ you don’t mean to say that you’re 
going to have those pictures put up!” . 
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Sarah’s heavy face turned a dull, mottled red. “I don’t know whose 
business ’tis if I do,” she said stiffly. “They was some of Mary Ann’s 
folks; they ain’t no kin of ours.” 

“Then you’d ought to burn them!” Diantha cried indignantly. 

“T guess I don’t need anybody to tell me what to do with my own 
things,” Sarah flared back, “ or Medad’s either,” she added as an after- | 
thought. 

Diantha turned abruptly away. The sordid meanness of it seemed 
to stain the day. She thought that she would go and remind Gabriel 
to be on the watch for his dishes—or no, she would get them herself; 
nobody would know that she was getting them for him. In his usual 
absent fashion he had forgotten all about them. She went back to 
the dining-room, but all the time a face haunted her. It was a grim, 
wrinkled old face, but there was about it an air of indomitable pride 
that appealed to her strongly. 

“ It’s as bad as sending folks to the poor-house,” she thought, “ set- 
ting them up to be bid on by folks that don’t care anything about them !” 
It seemed to her that the fierce old face demanded rescue from suck 
degradation. Finally she could stand it no longer. She beckoned Sarah 
Plum aside. 

“ What will you take for those pictures?” she asked abruptly. 

Sarah’s small gray eyes studied her. 

“ There’s some real good-looking ones there,” she began, but Diantha 
interrupted her with quick contempt. 

“I don’t care whether they’re good-looking or bad-looking—lI shall 
burn them all. I’m just doing it to save them from disgrace. They 
ain’t anybody I ever saw, but I can’t let them be put up under the ham- 
mer. You needn’t put the price on—I won’t pay it. You know well 
enough nobody ever would buy things like that !” 

“Well, we'll call it even at fifty cents,” Sarah ventured with an 
air of magnanimity. 

Diantha opened her purse and put fifty cents on the what-not. 

“TI dunno what there is even about it,” she said, “ but there’s your 
money.” 

She carried the basket out to her buggy and stowed it under the 
seat. Later she carried out Gabriel’s dishes. It was noon then and the 
auctioneer took recess, and there was general picnicking. Diantha ate 
her lunch with some of the neighbors. She longed to call Gabriel, stray- 
ing forlornly among the merry groups, but she could not—before 
people. After lunch, however, he sought her out. 

“ Diantha,” he said, “I’m just ashamed of myself, iin all the 
trouble you took, too!—but I lost those dishes. I was out in the barn 
and I didn’t keep watch closely enough. I’ve been looking for them 
just now, and I see they’re gone.” 
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Diantha smiled up at him. His utter lack of business calculation 
seemed very dear to her just then, fresh from the dingy experience with 
Sarah Plum. 

“It’s all right, Gabriel,” she said. “I saw you were busy, so I got 
them for you. They’re in my buggy now. You can come over for them 
any time.” 

Gabriel looked at her silently a moment, then—“I don’t see what 
makes you so good to me, Diantha,” he said humbly. 

She laughed, but the tenderness of her mood caught her laughter 
too. 

“It’s conceit, Gabriel. It makes me feel so smart to remember 
things.” 

“You don’t need to,” he said seriously. “ You’d have made a good 
man, Diantha.” 

“Don’t!” she cried sharply. 

He looked at her in troubled perplexity, not venturing to question. 

“ T—I’d so much rather be a good woman,” she said, with a little 
catch in her voice. 

“T guess there isn’t any doubt about you’re being that,” he replied 
gravely. 

A silence slipped between them, and in it the robin sang of love and 
joy. The woman turned abruptly. 

“T guess I’m tired,” she said. :“ I don’t believe I’ll stay any longer 
—there isn’t anything I want; and if I did want it, I shouldn’t if it 
had belonged to the Plums; it would have a bad taste somehow. Sarah 
and I don’t harmonize.” 

Gabriel went at once for her horse. She watched him as he piloted 
his way back through the tangle of teams. 

“T hope you haven’t got too tired,” he said as he helped her into the 
buggy and handed her the reins. “ Mebbe I hadn’t better come over 
to-night.” 

“Oh, yes, you had,” she answered brightly. “I’m just tired of— 
Plums! You can come over, Gabriel.” 


Yet when Gabriel knocked at Diantha’s door that night there was no 
response; he was a little earlier than usual, and Diantha was upstairs 
and did not hear him. There was a light in the sitting-room, however, 
and, following his lifelong custom, he pushed open the door and went 
in. But he did not sit down; he stood staring at a row of photographs 
propped up across the mantel-piece. They were not a very agreeable- 
looking assemblage, to tell the truth. When he heard Diantha’s step 
he turned, forgetful of greeting. 

“What in the world are those things doing here, Diantha?”’ he 
cried. 
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Diantha looked at them and spoke with an accent of doubt rare 
in her: “ Don’t you like them?” 

“Tt seems to me, for one who objected to the Plum flavor, you’ve 
made a queer choice,” he replied. “ ‘They are Plums, ain’t they? Some 
of those faces aren’t easily forgotten.” 

“No, they’re not,” Diantha responded; “they’re Mary Anns.” 

“ Mary Ann’s!” he echoed helplessly. 

“Mary Ann was Medad Plum’s wife once upon a time,” Diantha 
explained. “I guess he’s forgotten it now, he’s grown so childish. 
Anyway, Sarah was going to have these put up, so I got them. I 
thought I’d burn them, but when I took them out, some of them looked 
sort o’ lonesome, and I thought mebbe I could find places for them. 
You can’t help feeling as if pictures are half human. Some of them 
ain’t real pleasant-looking, but I guess I can put up with it; I wouldn’t 
be very pleasant-looking myself if I’d had to live with Sarah Plum.” 

She picked up the picture of a grim-faced old woman and touched it 
caressingly. Gabriel stared at her, incredulous. 

“ Diantha Brush, you don’t mean you bought those things just be- 
cause you were sorry for pictures!” 

Diantha laughed uncertainly. “It does sound real foolish when 
you come to say it out, but I guess that’s just what I did, Gabriel.” 

Gabriel drew a sharp breath; the foolish, tender, womanly pity of it 
rushed across him overwhelmingly. He heard his voice as if it had 
been a stranger’s—“ O my Lord, I wish I was a picture!” 

Diantha turned, smiling, but at the sight of Gabriel’s face her own 
whitened, and she grasped faintly at the nearest chair. 

“ Diantha,” he panted, “ answer me quick! I can’t say it again—I 
didn’t suppose I ever should—I—Oh Diantha, don’t you understand ?” 

Diantha caught at the first words; they were not what she expected. 

“Why didn’t you wait till we were seventy !”’ she sobbed. 

Two hours later Gabriel left. Diantha went out on the piazza with 
him. It had been clear when he came, but now an April shower was 
falling, and the path gleamed wet in the light from the door. Diantha 
lifted her happy face to the cloud-drifted sky. 

“ Why, it’s raining!” she cried. “Isn’t it lovely, Gabriel? It’s just 
as soft and sweet as flowers.” 

* 


RETURNING 
BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
OU see the flags and banners fair, 
Y The sabres flashing in the sun, 
The golden spoil, the smoking gun— 
I only see a vacant chair. 
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1930, the hand now writing will have been reduced to a fine, 

white dust by fire. The dust will be poured into a Wedgwood 
vase, and my heir will go to Hampstead Heath on Bank Holiday and, 
with the antique gesture of the sower, scatter me under the passing 
hoofs of the donkeys. 


PP "0, th within the next few weeks, certainly not later than 


e 


Some four or five years ago a letter came saying my mother’s health 
seemed to be failing. A little while and a second letter arrived: there 


was cause for anxiety, and if a change for the worse should happen, a 
telegram would be sent immediately. The telegram came, and I started 
for Ireland, for my county in the west, a county I have hardly seen 
since boyhood, for a beautiful western landscape ! 

But a landscape interests us in proportion as it quickens ou: moral 
sensibilities, and this landscape I had seen before I had attained any. 


6 


So, like all that is external, it is disagreeable to me, and the wooded 
lake shore ringed round with dim mountains haunted me like a doom 
while I prepared for the journev. . . . Of the journey to Ireland I 
have lost all memory—whether the sea was calm or tossing, whether 
I crossed by night or day; I only remember the beauty of the clouds 
wreathing in a soft sky (I saw them as the train, with slow, jogging 
rhythm, steamed westward), and the color of many laburnums faint in 
the white air. 

There was an exquisite expectancy in the air, a comely promise of 
fulfilment in the white, diaphanous morning, a boding sacredness be- 
hind the dosing clouds and the pale shadows. And the train followed 
by an old, disused canal—an old canal which carried me back to the 
earliest impressions of my childhood, to a time when my father and 
mother were young in the world and life was fuller of expectations for 


them than it is for me now. 
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That canal was my first curiosity. Whither did that long water lead ? 
Towards an enchanted country, I thought; thither the horse must be 
towing the long, black barge; and I pondered the mystery of the great 
rudder and the smoke issuing from the funnel. Now I know the 
canal leads nowhere, and I see that the railway has absorbed the life 
of the canal. Its sides are overgrown with bulrushes and its horses 
dead. Stagnant, pathetic, in a weedy resignation, my first reading of 
life lay before me. But one boat remained,—aground, it is true, the 
bargeman seeking to float it again whilst the horse climbed up the 
bank to browse. Soon after we passed a ruined lock-house, and the 
canal flowed on amid ruins, bringing me visions and remembrances, a 
tangled skein of thoughts which went out softly like silk, tangled only 
at one place. 

And while the morning seemed immovable, like a thing fixed for- 
ever in a magic mirror, while my thoughts groped and lost themselves 
in the beautiful mystery, I knew I was hastening through a smiling 
world to witness life flicker and fade in my mother’s face. 

Millions must have felt exactly as I then felt, but the knowledge did 
not lessen my terror, it rather added to it. Behind all beauty and hap- 
piness there is a boding destiny, and the cruel and vivid vision of me 
sitting by my mother’s death-bed must have occurred again and again 
since I left London, in the train to Holyhead and in my berth on board 
the boat; but writing at some distance of time, I remember best the 
leaden terror which lay on my heart as the train steamed alongside of 
the old weedy canal. 

Though I could not believe that life had in store for me so awful 
a fate, it did not seem that anything short of a resolution on my part 
to get out at the next station could save me from it. For it was not 
probable that I should find my mother out of danger when I arrived, 
nor was it likely that I should find her dead. The ordinary circum- 
stances would be for me to arrive in time—some two or three hours 
before her death. Fortune had spared me much, and when fortune 
spares us, it is only, I said, to revenge herself upon us later. For 
I could not believe that I should be spared anything, and yet the 
fate that reached out to take me, in whose grasp I nearly was, did not 
seem to be my fate. Men under sentence of death by law or incurable 
disease must often ask themselves why they were especially selected out 
of the millions, and this sudden question, to which no answer, or appear- 
ance of an answer, can be found, must as often seem the hardest part 
of their fate. 

My mind buzzed like a fly in a glass dome, climbing up and down 
and buzzing against cold, bright glass, and I thought I had never been 
more than a fly buzzing in a glass dome, and then understood that men 
imagined Gods and a God, shadows of this life, to escape from the mys- 
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tery of death, from the dome of glass up which we poor flies crawl, 
growing wearier, some never to reach the top again, but to crawl on 
and on till they fall for the last time. 

That I should not desire to see my mother before she died will seem 
at first strange; some may even deem me deficient in natural feeling, 
but many will understand my feeling better; for a feeling truthfully 
expressed must find an echo, though the echo be remote; I cannot be 
the only one to whom farewells and partings are so intense a suffering 
that no price seems too much to pay to escape them. Maybe this is 
personal feeling, inseparable from me even if I were convinced that 
we shall be raised from the dead. Maybe it is a consequence of the 
belief that with this life all consciousness passes from us. I only know 
that I do not desire to see a human face at the moment when light and 
sound will die out of my eyes and ears, when sense of touch will escape 
from my hand. It is the appearance of death, not death itself, that 
frightens me. Death may be beauty, truth, and happiness; we know 
it is the one thing that is harmless, whereas life is certainly ugly, false, 
bitter, ephemeral. If we were ruled by reason instead of by instinct, 
few would choose to remain living, and those few who did choose life 
would do so because they preferred to endure life rather than war 
against a purpose which may lie behind the veil, and for the due work- 
ing out of which our submission to the coil of things is required. 

Of fear of death I believe myself to be free. It would seem that I 
understand death as the birds. They hide themselves so well that we 
seldom find a delicate skeleton among the leaves: they would not sadden 
the woodland for their kindred. But man is without such gracious 
thought: he rejoices in coffins and marks the landscape with tomb- 
stones and engraves his ridiculous name thereon. His relatives adver- 
tise their grief by means of black gloves and hat-bands, their faces cloud, 
and their voices catch mournful tone at each fresh arrival, and, having 
spoken of poor So-and-So two or three times, they talk of other things 
until someone whom they have not yet seen necessitates a repetition of 
the comedy of grief. 

A little later, anxiety is shown that the grave should be kept in 
good repair, and it is considered disgraceful that Nature should be 
allowed to hide the spot in her graceful way with briars, weeds, and 
mosses. Unlike birds, animals cannot hide their shameful remains, 
and hardly any man, unless the suicide, dies unobserved. Shame of 
what he leaves behind should prevent a man from cutting his throat; 
a revolver bullet would be more refined. Poison results in grimaces; 
the river ejects the swollen body. I have often wondered that no 
suicide has gone forth by night seaward in a boat heavily weighted 
with lead. This seems to me to be the only way by which man may 
practise the posthumous altruism of the birds. 
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II. 

TuHE names of the stations grew more familiar and the thread in 
which my heart was tied grew tighter. And the train stopped at my 
station! I had to get out. We drove through many miles of westering 
land, a thin, black land, where the peasants still lived by the roadside, 
and the gentry in their houses surrounded by woods. I recognized the 
cross-roads, the bridge, the azure silhouette of distant mountains, and 
all these appearances reminded me but of one thing—my destiny ! 

We were at the foot of the little hill at the top of which my prop- 
erty begins. In a few minutes more we should be within the park, 
and the woods recalled little pictures, abstract rather than dim. I saw 
my old governess walking, and myself eager to escape from her to the 
lake’s edge. I can see both; but peer as I will into the past, I cannot 
distinguish the season of the year, only a strange abstract season, the 
ghost of a season. 

At a turn in the drive, a hawthorn covered with bloom carried my 
thoughts back to distant years, to a day just like the present day, when 
an old man-servant took a child out for a walk in the morning. The 
child was in dread of being instructed; but the old servant told him 
the names of certain trees and pointed out differences in the bark and 
leaves; and the child’s interest grew intense when, lifting some branches 
from the hedge which guarded the orchard, he showed the child a black- 
bird sitting on her nest. How her bright eyes trembled! But she sat 
close, and the old man told the child he must not disturb her, and this 
lesson on mercy was not lost upon the child. 

But in five, in four, in three minutes more I should be by my 
mother’s bedside, hearing the dying voice, feeling the touch of the dying 
hand. I should have to seek for words of consolation, farewell; and 
from this fate nothing could save me. I could love my mother in my 
heart, I could think of her tenderly, intimately, but I could not weep 
by her bedside nor deplore her death in the gross way that the world 
demanded. 

The horse walked up the last hill, at the top of which the house 
stood, and I espied a group of peasants about the hall door, and in 
wailine chorus they cried,— 

“We have bad news for you!” 

I thought that if they knew the weight of terror their words had 
lifted from my heart I would seem to them a monster; for the peasant 
delights in laying out and watching by the dead, in shrieking his grief 
as the coffin is borne to the grave; but I shrink from the appearance. 
and from all the suggestions of death, even as the birds do. 

I escaped from the peasants,—I had known them as young men, and 
now they were old men,—I escaped into the house with only a rapid sign 
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of recognition and salutation, and in the drawing-room, designed in 
Greek style, I saw my sister on a sofa, weeping. I recognized the room, 
and my father’s taste was borne in upon me, for it was he who had 
designed the door-ways and divided the walls into panels, and had had 
them painted pale yellow and the frames pale blue, verging towards 
mauve. All the old furniture was there, and the very smell of the 
room was the same. 

My sister told me all there was to tell. Mother had died that morn- 
ing, some hours before I arrived. Her death had been an easy one. 
Nothing could have saved her, except an operation, so the doctor had 
said: a consultation was necessary; meanwhile mother had died. 
That was all. 

Converss tion failed; questions about the dead woman were pain- 
ful. My sister wept and I tried to think. But I could not think. 
It seemed to me that my father had made a mistake when he removed 
the old eighteenth-century panes and put in their place the large panes 
of plate glass. My father thought these windows were an improve- 
ment: he had not considered that it is necessary to conceal the view 
rather than expose it. Then lunch was announced. 

I had not seen my sister for years, and something had to be said. I 
had to ask her about her children, and while speaking of them I thought, 
and no doubt she thought, it was shameful to talk of, or to think of, 
anyone but the dead. After lunch we had to do something. We walked 
into the park and stood, in the still warm afternoon, looking at the lake, 
which shimmered like a mirror, misted here and there as if it had been 
breathed on. The reflections of the reeds and islands fell straight into 
the languid water, and the smiling air paused between spring and sum- 
mer. Nature seemed like a child, as young, as soft, as gentle, as far 
away from death! 

We walked by the white strand, I, at least, reading in all the land- 
scape, even in individual trees and rocks, my life’s fleeting dream; re- 
membering, and with displeasure, that it was from these shores that 
we had sailed our toy boats; remembering, and with displeasure, that 
when they had reached yonder island we were proud as of an achieve- 
ment. Since then another generation had come, and to it our gener- 
ation is no more than a shadow moving already within the middle 
land. There are some to whom it is a pleasure to revisit the scenes 
of their childhood: to me to revisit any well-known place after a 
long interval is a pain, I suppose because my moral sensibilities are 
continually unfolding. But my mother did not divine that this was 
the reason why my face grew overcast when I visited her in the square 
Georgian house on the hill-top, and the poor woman died without ever 
learning the reason, and it is the writing of this confession that has re- 


vealed it to me. 
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III. 


Our mother had asked not to be buried until decay had begun in 
her, and many days were spent by me in the daily company of my 
brothers and sister. They saw what remained of her, they prayed by 
her bedside; but in me the resolve not to see her was inherent and 
invincible: I wished to remember her alive, and not dead. She was 
an excellent mother, and we all deplored her loss. I have seen other 
families deplore the dead: their mourning was as fitful and as super- 
ficial as ours. There is but one for whom I could feel deep grief, and 
that it may not be my lot to suffer the grief of this one’s death is all 
I fear in this world or the next. 

The soft, serene sunshine continued from day to day, and at night 
the lake was white as a ghost. The reeds and the water-fowl dozed in 
silver silence, and the branches, in full leaf, swayed, dappling the long 
grass with soft, moving shadows, and the ringing mountains melted 
into infinite distances. And day after day we walked about scenes of 
our childhood, now overgrown with briars and weed. Every turn in the 
lake’s shore, every bend in the woods, recall dead days, distinct as pict- 
ures. My brothers and sister could contemplate their past selves; but 
I cannot tolerate that shadow of me which preceded my real self, which 
began many years after in rich southern lanes and meadows. The still, 
shallow lake mirrors the ineptitude of my life and the long dark wood 
which stre:czhes into the lake carries my thoughts to the gloomy end of 
all of us. True that the shore is pleasant and secluded, but there is 
another reason why the wood drew our steps. 

The outline of the wood is like a saw; it is sharp against the sky 
and menacing,—so it has always seemed to me, for I know the wood’s 
secret. The trees grow thick and dark and close, like a cloister, and a 
path divides it from end toend. First a heavy growth of hollies, whore 
dark, glistening leaves are solemn preparation. A little farther there 
are open spaces and glimpses of the lake through the branches. But 
the pleasantness of the aspect is overcast by the stone seat beneath the . 
pillar-like trunks of four Scotch firs. 

From early childhood 2 remember this wood. When a little child 
I noticed how the wood grew denser and more supernatural as it 
advanced. After passing the stone seat I did not run in front of 
my governess and lose myself among the ferns, but clung to her gown, 
for the moment a demure and docile child. The thick undergrowth 
of bushes which hides the crumbling wall by the lake’s edge is no 
longer dreaded as the possible covert of lurking fairies, malignant 
spirits, creatures beyond the pale of human life; but the pine-capped 
knoll has lost little of its dread significance. The most beautiful part 
of the wood is about this knoll. There the ground slopes away to the 
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lake’s edge, and in sloping it shapes a long dell lovely with shadowy 
grasses, overhung with swaying branches of larches. In the wood are 
still the stones to which the marauders who came from the islands used 
to tie their boats; and, musing over these relics of barbaric life forever 
gone by, I listened to the flitting cry of a bird, strange because of its 
continuous restlessness; it always seemed near the dark knoll but never 
in it, and it seemed to call me to the fir-encircled knoll. 

Far back among the years I see myself, a child, frightened by the 
darkness of the firs and yews. The ground is always damp there, and 
the moss grows about the steps, and in the dark wood behind the 
sepulchre there are old stones; centuries ago a graveyard was here; 
and it was in this forgotten graveyard I once saw a strange figure 
disappear among the brown leaves and the disappearing graves. 

It was how long ago? yet the memory is still as clear as well 
water, and I can recall at will the agony of fear in which I hastened 
to my governess, whom I fortunately found still sitting by the sepulchre. 


Now it is four years since I sat in that gloomy wood listening to 
the restless cry of the bird, thinking how I had seen my grandmother 
and my father borne hither, and that I was about to follow my mother’s 
coffin hither. And I remember how one day the silence of the wood 
was broken by the sound of building; and how, on making inquiry 
of a passing workman, I learnt that the vault was not large enough to 
admit another coffin, and that they were enlarging it, making a place 
for me here too, I thought. «or here I shall go, unless I clamor 
against it, in twenty years! The middle-aged cannot desire to live 
longer than that. In twenty years my generation will have vanished 
as foam vanishes. The world of shows will have passed, the foam of 
my dreams,—it is no more,—and I shall be laid, unless I intervene, 
above my mother, my father, my grandmother, my grandfather, below 
and about me. 


IV. 

To moulder in some populous graveyard where villagers are about, 
where folks pass on their daily errands, would be an endurable end, but 
to moulder in that lonely wood, under those dark pines, laid on a shelf, 
and no one near except the generations, closed up with my grandfather, 
who wrote histories—and about whose histories I have spoken slight- 
ingly,—is the unendurable thought. 

So I planned my escape from that vault while attending my mother’s 
funeral. The first thing to do was to break the entail and to leave 
my property conditionally on the strict carrying out of my funeral 
arrangements, as written in my last will and testament. Therefore 
I hastened, leaving that waning land of gray stone and mountain blue 
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still shimmering in the dim summer weather; and my first visit on 
arriving in Dublin was to the family solicitor. 

He sought to dissuade me from cremation, and, though he refrained 
from giving his reasons, I gathered that cremation presented some 
difficulties to his mind regarding the resurrection of the body; and 
he was, I am afraid, shocked, I may even say seriously startled, when 
I unfolded to him my scheme for the disposal of my ashes. I invited 
him to give me a reason for thinking that Hampstead Heath on Bank 
Holiday was a less suitable place than the seashore, or the sea itself. 
He could give none, but, nevertheless, he advised me not to specify 
how and where my ashes should be scattered. He even feared that 
such cinerary vanities as mine might allow my will to be contested, 
and I saw that, though he would probably be on the other side of the 
grave, he did not like a will drawn up by him to be set aside upon any 
plea. But he could only protest; he could discover no reason why the 
sea was a more suitable place than Hampstead Heath on Bank Holi- 
day. 

I fear that the white-haired family solicitor hungered after con- 
secrated ground; but the will was, nevertheless, made, and my mind - 
is now free from hope and fear. A lingering death I can avoid, and, 
purged of dread and gloom, of funeral rites, my disposal has become a 
pleasant subject of fireside meditation. My eyes consider the gracile 
design of the Wedgwood vase which will contain all my body in a few 
weeks, or at latest in five-and-twenty years. The pale wistfulness of 
a late evening sky arises, and I see upon it my heir in silhouette, making 
his way through the crowd, and scattering, with the antique gesture of 
the sower, handfuls of me, as he goes, under the passing feet of the 
donkeys. 
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ONLY THE HEART HAS WINGS 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM 


NLY the heart has wings 
() That tire not nor decay ; 
All other mortal things 
Grow old and pass away. 


Sing from the heart thy song 
Of praise and pure delight,— 

Sing to the heart thy song,— 
And far shall be its flight. 





BALLANAFAD 
By ‘fohn V. Sears 
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E said his name was “ Dinnis,” but, being impenetrable, the 
H studio called him “ Dense.” He appeared one morning, early 
in September, when the girls were returning to work after 
the summer outing. Betty Martin and Lucy Locket were the first 
arrivals, and the two were discussing the ever-vexing problem of models 
when the freight elevator in the rear hall was heard to squeak and groan 
in its usual complaining manner, and presently there was a rap at 
the back door. 

“ Express, I s’pose,” said Lucy, advancing and turning the key. 
“Mistress Mary sending up those cockle-shells from her garden-truck 
to decorate the stude.” 

As the door opened Dense stood revealed: a forlorn figure, in 
ragged khaki, standing on one foot,—by necessity, not choice, as he had 
but one,—and leaning heavily on a crutch. Plucking off a battered 
cavalry-hat, he uncovered a shock of red hair, long and tangled. His 
sunken eyes blinked uncertainly, and his manner seemed at once timid 
and desperate—altogether an unpromising person for two girls to face 
alone on the top floor of the Baptyrean Publication Building. 

“Ts yez wantin’ a noodle?” The inquiry was not quite intelligible, 
but the voice was singularly pleasant and reassuring, and Lucy re- 
sponded bravely, American fashion, “ Well, how did you get here?” 

“The gintleman below, wid the coal-shovel, he sint me up, Miss.” 

“The janitor? Did he say a model was wanted ?” 

“ Yis, Miss, the loike o’ that.” 

“ Hi, Betty Martin, see here. Could we do this?” 

“The uniform looks paintable,” said Betty, coming forward. “The 
color isn’t much and the shadows are dull, but we might make some- 
thing of it.” 

The human being with one foot was lost sight of, the artists seeing 
only planes and surfaces and textures and tints that might or might not 
be transferred to canvas. 

“(Can you pose?” asked Lucy, returning to a recognition of the 
man’s existence. 

“T can, Miss. Is the price of me breakfast in it?” 


“ Breakfast? You don’t mean you’ve had no breakfast? Why, you 
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poor man, come in and sit down. You shall have some coffee, at all 
events.” 

“ Arrah, don’t be bothered wid me, Miss! Sure, breakfast wag out 
o’ fashion, forninst.” 

“ Where was that, in Cuba?” 

“Yis, Miss. A bite o’ hard-tack and an orange, av yez could stale 
it. But at Saint Agnes’s, Miss, there’s the hoight o’ good livin’.” 

“ St. Agnes’s Hospital, on Broad Street?” 

“Yis, Miss. The crame o’ creation they do be havin’ there; not for 
thimselves, do yez moind, but for us b’ys.” 

“The wounded soldiers? Where were you hurt?” 

“Shot in the foot, Miss; and then the surgeon, just beside the 
road, aiblins there was no road, only the tread o’ y’r foot, bad cess to 
’im, he tuk it off entirely.” 

“What battle was it ?” 

“No battle at all, Miss. It was the rigiment jist goin’ up to Los 
Waashymus.” 

“Las Guasimas ?” 

“ Yis, Miss, whativer the quare ould name of the place is. I was 
walkin’ along wid the b’ys, paceable and dacent loike, and the blaygard 
sharpshooter up in the tree beyant the river, he did it.” 

“ And then they sent you here, to St. Agnes’s ?” 

“Yis, Miss, but there’s more comin’ the day, and I had to l’ave.” 

“ Where is your home?” 

“ Enniskerry, County Wicklow, Miss.” 

“ Have you no friends in Philadelphia ?” 

“Troth an’ I have, Miss, by the blissed token of a square male I 
moind, forninst.” 

The “square male,” which the girls had been preparing while con- 
versing with their visitor, was furnished forth at the sacrifice of their 
lunch, together with a cup of fresh coffee, made over the gas-stove. 
Dense cleared the drawing-board serving as a table with neatness and 
despatch, and then obligingly assured his entertainers he was ready to 
be painted all the colors of the rainbow, if they so required, providing 
that the pigments used could be subsequently removed -by due applica- - 
tions of soap and water. His impressions being corrected respecting 
the office of a “noodle,” a pose was arranged and the students set to 
work in earnest, being presently reénforced by the arrival of Mistress 
Mary and Marjory Daw, their studio-mates. 

Dense made a reasonably good model, though he could only pose 
seated, standing on one foot being impracticable. The girls took turns 
in arranging poses, each designing a composition with such accessories 
as could be made available. The pose was held until they tired of it, 
usually about a week, and after a month had elapsed they began all 
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over again, each artist endeavoring to find some new soldier-subject 
suited to the limited qualifications of the “ noodle.” 

In course of time the studio filled up with war-studies: Dense at 
the camp-fire; Dense writing letters home,—a very trying pose for the 
“noodle;” Dense mending his coat; eating his supper; lighting his 
pipe; playing cards with the lay-figures; reading the news,—another 
hardship; polishing a musket; and, in short, Dense doing everything 
a one-legged warrior could be expected to do. When the possibilities 
of the khaki uniform were finally exhausted, and ingenuity was taxed 
in vain to devise a pose having the faintest suggestion of novel interest, 
Dense was arrayed in sundry and various costumes such as the resources 
of the studio could afford, and a new series of costume-studies was 
undertaken. This undertaking, however, resulted in disappointment. 
Apart from his khaki habiliments Dense did not seem to answer the 
purpose of a “noodle” in anything like a satisfactory fashion. He 
was, plainly speaking, a failure. The girls were slow to acknowledge 
the fact, but the lay-figures coming more and more into use gradually 
made the truth self-evident. 

Meanwhile the “ noodle” had established himself in the studio and 
was perfectly at home there. He made himself useful in taking care of 
the place, opening it in the mornings with the janitor’s key, keeping 
the fire as the cold weather came on, running errands, boiling the kettle, 
and doing willingly whatever could be found for him to do. When the 
last pretence of further service as a model was abandoned and the time 
came for Dense to depart, he did not go. He was well satisfied to stay, 
and stay he did. Before winter arrived the girls realized that they had 
Dense on their hands. What to do with him became a question of 
increasing import as the days wore away. It was a question discussed, 
in the studio consultations and in their several homes, with much 
gravity and also with much amusement. No conclusion was reached, 
except that they could not turn poor Dense, a crippled soldier, into the 
streets to starve, and starve he would but for their bounty. Good- 
natured, officious, and well-disposed, but utterly helpless, he was con- 
tent to be dependent, taking the girls’ charity as a matter of course. 

“Tf I should tell him to go,” said Miss Muffet, “ he would say, ‘ Yis, 
Miss, where’ll I be goin’? ” 

“T wouldn’t mind so much,” said Marjory, “but the situation is 
becoming absurd. Everybody will be laughing at us presently.” 

“ That’s true,” assented Betty Martin. “ We'll be in the newspapers 
next. That brother of mine declares the ‘ Dense Dilemma’ would make 
a good story, and he thinks of writing it up for the Sunday Times.” 

“ Horrors!” exclaimed Marjory. “Tell him if he does I’ll put his 
portrait in the Academy Caricature Exhibition !” 

“Girls,” said Lucy with solemnity, “it is all very well to chaff, 
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but Dense must be disposed of, short metre. I’m much afraid he looks 
upon the wine when it is red.” 

“ Dense taking our money for drink? Are you sure, dear?” 

“Child, when you’ve reached mature years you'll know there is 
nothing in this world of vain show so deceivin’ as your own eyes. All 
the same, I saw him, not quite half-seas-over, but well away in the 
offing.” 

“That settles it, so far as I’m concerned,” was Marjory’s comment 
on this revelation. “I can’t afford to imbibe Martinis and Manhattans 
myself, and vicarious indulgence is not satisfactory. Dense must de- 
part.” 

“Papa thinks he’d have a better chance for work if he could be 
furnished with an artificial foot,” observed Lucy. 

“T don’t believe he wants work,” objected Mistress Mary. “ How- 
ever, I’d chip-in to put him on a better footing if he’d stand not upon 
the order of his going.” 

“ Costs too much—forty or fifty dollars, papa says.” 

“We made fifty dollars for the Century Guild with our Nursery 
Opera, you remember.” 

“Remember! We are not likely to forget! We've all been Mother 
Goose girls ever since. For my part, I ’spect I'll be called Miss Muffet 
to the end of my days.” 

“So? I fancied there was another name you might think of adopt- 
ing one o’ these odd times. There, don’t blush, Mufti, I haven’t said 
anything.” 

“Yes, and she can make him do the spider again. He makes a 
lovely spider, he’s so long. We'll have to do the Baby Bunting Opera 
again, girls, and all the folks who have urged us to repeat it will be 
obliged to take tickets. One on them, anyway.” 

The studio conference resulted in the appointment of a committee 
of the whole to consult with the young gentlemen of the cast, and, with 
the sanction of these distinguished members of the company, who re- 
garded the undertaking as “no end of a lark,” it was determined to’ 
announce another presentation of the “Grand Opera of Bye Lo Baby 
Bunting: A Wagnerian tone-drama, with rag-time variations.” 

Not being a licensed entertainment, no admission fee was charged, 
but a ticket entitled the bearer to the privilege of subscribing to a fund 
for the benefit of a disabled veteran of the Spanish War—the modest 
expectation being expressed that not less than half-a-dollar would be 
offered, while as much more would be accepted as patriotism and gener- 
osity might dictate. 

The studio is a long, irregular apartment, formerly used as a 
class-room, with an offset at each end, that at the entrance being ar- 
ranged, for the occasion of the entertainment, as a reception-room, 
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while the opposite L was screened off as a dressing-room. The stage, 
constructed of two model-stands pieced out with boxes and boards, ex- 
tended across the studio contiguous to the dressing-room, the remaining 
space serving as the auditorium. The tapestries and draperies furnish- 
ing the studio were converted into a stage curtain, and the scenery 
was painted on paper-covered screens manufactured by Dense under 
the girls’ directions. 

Fortune favored the benevolent undertaking, and the Grand Opera 
was given before a delighted audience “ filling the house to capacity.” 
The ladies and gentlemen of the cast sang and danced through their 
respective roles with gratifying éclat, winning enthusiastic applause 
and awakening inextinguishable laughter. The audience, being re- 
quested at intervals to arise and join in the chorus of some burlesque 
of nursery-rhyme, extended their interest to taking an active part in the 
performance, and at times the fun waxed fast and furious as shots were 
exchanged across the foot-lights, the actors and the auditors chaffing 
each other with sharp impromptu and bright retort, keeping the ball 
flying to and fro swift and straight, sadly to the interruption of the 
play, but to the promotion of infinite merriment, filling the studio with 
rolling billows of mirth. 

Dense had his part in the performance, which, humble though it was 
in the arranged programme, he contrived, unintentionally, to make the 
feature of the evening. The grand finalé, which was to call all the 
characters to the stage in a tableau for the ringing down of the curtain, 
was to follow a scene between the spider and Little Miss Muffet, when 
the maiden with the curds-and-whey comes to sit on the tuffet and the 
obnoxious intruder ventures to sit down beside her. Dense was posted 
behind the proscenium, with a handful of red-fire powder in an Italian 
casserole, which he was to ignite for the illumination of the stage- 
picture at the falling of the curtain. 

Dense had been duly drilled, and Mistress Mary was keeping tab 
upon him up to the last moment. He seemed to be equal to the demands 
of the situation until the critical instant when Little Miss Muffet, 
having sung her aria, took her seat in the centre of the stage and the 
villain of the piece, pursuing his deep and dark designs, came upon the 
scene from R. U. E. As he approached Miss Muffet with fierce, con- 
tracted brow and sinister intent evident in his tragic stride, Dense 
arose in his wrath, and when Miss Muffet uttered her cadenza of alarm 
the casserole was dropped with a crash to the floor and the war veteran 
sprang upon the scene with fire in his eye and his crutch advanced at 
“ charge bayonets !” ’ 

Dense, the parasitic, stood on his one foot in an attitude of angry 
defiance. Dense, the tentacular, abandoned even the support of his 
crutch, converting that stay of his steps into a lethal weapon of war. 
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Dense, the complacent and humble dependent, by a sudden transforma- 
tion became the agressive defender of innocence in peril. “ Howld 
aff there, ye black splithereen!” he shouted to the Mephistophelean 
spider. “ Howld aff, or I’ll spit yez like a sprat !” 

The metamorphosis of the mild and innocuous Dense and his 
threatening interruption of the scene caused confusion dire on the 
stage, though the audience for a moment accepted the incident as a 
part of the “ go-as-you-please” entertainment. Miss Muffet regarded 
the invasion at first with indignation and then with comic despair. 

“ Well, Dense!” she exclaimed, “ you have been and gone and done 
it this time, for a fact!” 

“ Yis, Miss,” replied the valiant veteran, “that creapin’ crather has 
been makin’ trouble enough the night. Sure, I’d drive the daylight 
through ’im for two pins!” 

Then it was that the spectators began to realize the true state of 
the case, and greetings to the hero of the occasion arose from all parts 
of the house. “Go in and win, Dense!” “ Have it out wid ’im, me 
boy!” “ We’re wid yez, Denny!” These and like adjurations, accom- 
panied by gales of laughter, tended to make confusion worse con- 
founded, and would have brought the evening to a close in something 
unpleasantly like a fiasco but for the spirit and ready wit shown by 
Miss Muffet. 

“ Dense!” she cried, “ this is your show now. You have put your 
foot in it, and you must go and get out of it the best way you can!” 

“ Yis, Miss. What’ll I do at all?” asked the abashed protector of 
the fair sex. , 

“Our friends want to hear from you, Dense! Go forward and 
make them an apology in a few brief and appropriate remarks.” 

“Speech! Speech!” called the younger members of the assembly 
in true gallery style. 

“Spache, is it?” said Dense, stepping to the footlights. “ Divil 
a spache is there in the throat o’ me, but I’ll sing yez a song, if that'll | 
plaze the company.” 

“Sing, Dense? (Can you sing?” questioned the surprised stage 
manageress. 

“Sing! I can sing the shoes off these bletherin’ gossoons, squallin’ 
here like stuck pigs. If yez plase, ladies and gintlemen, I’ll sing yez 
the ‘ Ballad ©’ Ballanafad.’ ” 

To the amazement of the Mother Goose girls, Dense warbled the old 
Irish melody in the very spirit that brought it to life. His pure tenor 
voice, clear and true, gave to the air that natural grace, touched with 
pathos, which characterizes “ Ballanafad” as one of the sweetest and 
most affecting folk-songs the national muse of Erin ever produced. As 
the last note died away an almost solemn hush fell upon the studio. The 
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magic of the native song worked like a charm. There was not a breath 
of applause and no one dreamed of an encore. The singer and his 
hearers regarded each other a moment in silence, and then Dense, the 
same old Dense, but in the new mood that was upon him, straightened 
up, and in Wicklow brogue as trenchant as bog-potheen threw his chal- 
lenge across the foot-lights, “ Well, now, are yez concili-ated ?” 

The effect was electric, reaction from tense emotion causing an out- 
break of plaudits in which the more sensitive natures found a welcome 
refuge from impending tears. The company crowded onto the stage 
and overwhelmed the minstrel with praises and congratulations. When 
the commotion subsided a little, a young newspaper man present, 
making his way near enough to be heard above the clamor of voices, 
called out, “ Dense, I’ll give you a dollar to sing that song for us at the 
Pen and Pencil Club to-morrow night!” 

“A dollar for a song?” questioned the bard of Erin. “ What’s the 
matter wid two dollars for two songs ?” 

“ A bargain,” assented the reporter. “ Here’s my card with the club 
address. You’ll be on hand, sure?” 

“Clubs has a drop o’ some’at to the fore, I moind.” 

“ Oh, yes, Dense. You shall have your drop all right, if you’ll only 
sing.” 

“ Bedad, I will, me b’y!” And so it was settled that “ Ballanafad” 
should be heard at the Pen and Pencil. 

Meanwhile the studio hostesses, on hospitable thoughts intent, were 
preparing a little spread for their guests, in which occupation they 
were interrupted by the spider bringing in the punch-bowl from the 
fire-escape, the refrigerator of the establishment. “ Girls,” he declared 
with exaggerated consternation, “someone has been surrounding this 
festive bowl. It was brimful when I left it, and now an inch of white 
shows below the blue border.” 

“Dense, Dense!” exclaimed Mistress Mary. “He has been par- 
taking of the cup that cheers and also inebriates. Fortunately, it is 
most all claret, and fortunately, too, there is another bottle in the cup- 
board; but that accounts for his transmogrification and the total 
eclipse of our lovely tableau. Ah, well, he certainly does sing with the 


liquid note of melody.” 


-“ Ballanafad” not only made a sensation in the studio, but it solved 
the studio problem as to the disposition of Dense. At the Pen and 
Pencil Club Manager Gilman was a guest when the ballad was sung 
for the newspaper men, and Dense was immediately engaged to sing at 
the Plauditorium on an offer of five dollars a night. This munificent 
wage was wealth untold to the impecunious “ noodle,” and thereafter, 
when he walked abroad to take the air on Chestnut Street, he made the 
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appearance of a well-dressed, well-fed, well-satisfied, and prosperous 
personage, “ lookin’ loike a gintleman,” as he would put it. He carried 
a blackthorn stick, but more for ornament than use, since with his arti- 
ficial foot he soon learned to step out bravely, with hardly a show of 
halt in his gait. 

These gratifying indications of improvement in his condition were 
not in evidence when Dense was doing his “ turn” at the Plauditorium. 
He did not sing “ Ballanafad” in that Palace of Amusement and did 
not wear his fine new habiliments there. In his star performance he 
assumed the character of Sergeant Dense, of the Steenth Pennsylvania, 
the hero of Las Guasimas. 

Limping onto the stage with his crutch, clad in his old khaki uni- 
form, but with chevrons added by the management, the hero sang 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” in Wicklow English undefiled, Old 
Glory waving over him on one side and the green flag of Erin on the 
other. 

When invited to “ roise up and jine in the chorus, av yez plaze,” the 
“aujence” nightly went wild with patriotic enthusiasm, and Sergeant 
Dense became one of the permanent attractions of the Plauditorium. 
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AN IDLE DAY 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Of aging worry and of toil, We hasten ; who shall bid us stay? 
And seek the soothing soul-caress By stream or woodland-side we brood, 
Of Idleness. ea As suits our mood. 


[*o day will I cast off the coil We loiter ; who shall cry us “nay” ? 


For sometimes it is well to be And ah, the golden grain I reap 
Both body-free and spirit-free, From this one long, from this one deep 
To own no gyve, no cincturing wall, Day-dwelling, in the dream-duress 

No thrall at all. Of Idleness ! 


The harper wind strides o’er the hill; I slough the husk of discontent, 

His truant will I make my will ; And feel no longer hedged and pent ; 

Two jovial comrades, forth we hie I look on all that round me lies 
Beneath the sky. With saner eyes. 


I gather from the bounteous earth 

A quiet joy, an inner mirth ; 

And life, where’er I pass along, 
Seems set to song. 





THE MINORITY COMMITTEE 
By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


Author of ‘‘The Sport of the Gods,’’ ‘‘ The Uncalled,’’ ‘‘Folks from Dixie,’’ etc. 
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FOURTH IN THE SERIES OF OHIO PASTORALS 


HE committee of the minority that had been “ settin’” at Abe 
T Judkins’s rose from its deliberations, and the talk became 
informal and desultory as they filed out of the stiff front room 

into the yard. 

“T calcilate that we’ve fixed up a report that'll settle ’em some,’ 
said old Elisha Harvey as he halted and leaned against a convenient 
tree. “I reckon they did “low to walk plumb over the wishes of the 
older heads, but I calcilate we’ll stir ’em up some.” 

“TI do’ know, Brother Harvey,” piped Mrs. Hemenway, or “ Ol’ 
Mis’ Hemenway,” as she was known throughout the length and breadtlt 
of the town,—“ I do’ know ef that’s jest the right sperit to look at the 
matter in.” 

“ Sperit er no sperit, Mis’ Hemenway, I feel like rejoicin’ an’ cryin’ 
aloud, ‘ How air the mighty fallen!’ ” 

Abram spoke up slowly: “ We ain’t none of us shore that there’s 
any cause fur rejoicin’ yit. We ain’t nothin’ but a minority, an’ they 
ain’t no certainty that our report with all its repersentations is a-goin’ 
to bring the majority over to our side.” 

Mrs. Judkins spoke at last: “ Well,” she said, “ you know I ain’t 
never been so sot ag’in’ the young people’s plans as the rest o’ you older 
heads, fur I think mebbe we're a little old-fashioned, an’ the young 
generation has a right to have what it wants; but you’ve all done yore 
best accordin’ to yore lights.” 

“T’d be bound fur you, mother,” said Abram affectionately, drop- 
ping his arm about the old lady’s waist. “ Ef all of us had as much 
cherity in our hearts an’ lived up to our lights like you do, I reckon there 
wouldn’t be much need o’ minority reports er rejoicin’ over our ene- 
mies.” 

And the committee said, “'That’s so,” as it resumed its march 
towards the gate. 

That there should be any necessity for the meeting of a minority 
committee was all the work of the young people and the advanced 
thinkers of Apostle’s Chapel. For forty years the church had gone on 
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its plodding, old-fashioned way, and there had been harmony within 
its walls. But now some agitating, restless spirits had decided that 
more harmony was wanted, and had brought forward the idea of 
placing an organ in the church. They argued that while Apostle’s 
Chapel was the oldest organization of its kind in the town, that newer 
churches had outstripped it both in influence and size on account of its 
obsolete ways. They said too that if something were not done to hold 
them, the young people would leave the church and go where they 
could keep pace with modern ideas of worship. 

To this the conservative part of the congregation, collectively known 
as “the older heads,” had calmly replied that their present manner of 
worship had been good enough for their fathers and was good enough 
for them; also, if the young people wanted to go out after strange 
gods, let them go. The Apostle’s should remain as it had been. The 
chorister would go on giving the tunes and raising the hymn, and the 
latter, on rare occasions, still might be “lined out.” 

The advanced thinkers’ only reply to this was to call a church-meet- 
ing and appoint a committee from among themselves to report to the 
congregation upon the feasibility of purchasing an organ to assist in the 
services. This, then, was the cause of being of the body that met that 
Wednesday afternoon at Abram Judkins’s. It was peculiarly fitting 
too that it should meet at this house, for, of all the conservatives, Abram 
was the most strenuous in his opposition to the new movement, and the 
most outspoken in his denunciation of it. 

‘No, sir,” he said at the gate as the party was about to say good-by, 
“it may be like mother, here, says; I ain’t sayin’ it is so, an’ I ain’t 
sayin’ it ain’t. Mebbe we’ve had our day, an’ it’s time fur the younger 
generation to have their innin’s, but all I’ve got to say to that is, let 
’em wait tell we’re dead. We ain’t got many more years on top 0’ 
ground, an’ after we’re gone they kin worship the Lord in any new- 
fangled way they please. But while I live I don’t expect to see no 
organ a-shamin’ that old church. No, sirree. Ef yore soul’s right, 
there’s music enough there, an’ you don’t need no made insterment | 
a-blowin’ the grace o’ song into you. Why, next thing you know, they'll 
be havin’ fiddles in the sanctuary.” 

“Mercy me!” cried old Mrs. Hemenway as she clasped her half- 
mittened hands together, “don’t let us ever think of sich a onreligious 
desecration, Brother Judkins.” 

“ Well, that’s what it’s a-comin’ to, pears like to me.” 

“ We'll hope it ain’t, anyhow, Abram,” said his old wife gently. 

“Yes, we'll hope, mother, we’ll hope. Don’t any of you committee 
people furgit to turn out to-night. We’ve got to impress ’em with our 
sperit an’ stren’th ef we want to carry our point,” was his last remark. 

“We won’t furgit !” floated back the answer. 
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The committee of the minority had put off the meeting and the 
drafting of its report until the afternoon of the very day on which the 
church-meeting was to be held. So that the words of their resolutions 
came hot from their hearts, and were expected to sway all who heard 
them. Perhaps too Abram Judkins planned so late a meeting—for it 
was his suggestion—in order not to alarm the enemy and make him too 
wary. If this was his idea, it was well conceived and deserved success. 
But he forgot, or did not know, that he was pitted against an enemy 
who did not need alarming, but was voluntarily alert. His spies were 
out reconnoitring, and their eyes were upon the committee itself when 
it marched staidly away from Abram’s gate with his parting injunction 
ringing in its ears. 

The afternoon wore slowly away. To many an anxious soul whose 
mental vision was set forward like an alarm-clock to the time of the 
meeting it seemed that it would never pass. Abram Judkins was one 
of these. For the life of him, try as he would, he could not possess his 
soul in patience. He was first in the house and then out. At one time 
he was rummaging in the attic; five minutes later he was in the barn 
talking church management to the old mare. 

“T do declare, Abram,” said Mother Judkins, “I never did see you 
in sich a fidget before. I will cert’n’y be glad when this meetin’s over 
an’ things decided one way er t’other, so you kin git off o’ this strain. 
Ef you don’t, I do believe you’ll be took down sick.” 

At supper, in his abstraction, Abram asked the blessing twice, burned 
his mouth with the tea, and finally rose from the table, having eaten 
scarcely anything, although his favorite dish of fried apples steamed 
before him. 

At the opening stroke of the first bell he put on his hat, and, 
hurrying his wife along, made his way to church. As was to be ex- 
pected, they were the first ones there, and the old man had to sit and 
nurse his impatience for a good ten minutes before anyone else joined 
them. But then the church began to be filled fast, and by the time'the 
last notes of the second bell had died away an eager and expectant 
crowd had gathered within its sacred walls. 

A glance about the crowd told Abram what had been done. The 
church had been “ packed” with young people favoring the new move- 
ment. But the old man sighed with satisfaction as his mind ran back 
over that part of the church discipline which required in such cases a 
vote by ballot, and he reflected that this crowd of outsiders could only 
have effect in a viva-voce vote. 

A hymn was sung, and as soon as it was finished the superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, a young man and an indefatigable worker for 
the organ, was on his feet with the suggestion that before proceeding to 
business the pastor open the doors of the church. The plan that was 
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to be followed immediately flashed across the minds of the committee 
of the minority, and Elisha Harvey at once rose to speak for them. 
It was his opinion, he said in substance, that this was a business meet- 
ing and hardly the time for taking in members. The superintendent 
replied that he was quite aware that it was a business meeting, but he 
hoped never to see the day when Apostle’s Chapel should behold lambs 
standing at the gate of the fold and refuse to let them come in, on the 
chance of their never being persuaded again. 

There were some “ Amens” to this, and to the surprise of his imme- 
diate associates Abram Judkins joined his word to the “ young brother’s 
request that the doors of the church be opened.” It was accordingly 
done, and a dozen or fifteen young people went forward and joined. 
There were radiant faces among the advanced thinkers. The pastor 
announced that the right hand of fellowship would be extended to the 
new accessions on the following Sunday, and they rose and resumed 
their seats. 

They were then ready to proceed to business. And in a very busi- 
ness-like way did the secretary of the majority committee read his 
report setting forth the various reasons why it was not only expedient, 
but necessary, that they should have an instrument of music with the 
services. 

In a not less stirring manner did Abram Judkins read his report and 
deduce his opposing conclusions. His thunder told too, but he had more 
in reserve. At the end of his reading he said, “ And now, Mr. Chair- 
man, as I understand we are to take a vote, which the discipline says is 
to be by written ballot, I suggest that the new accessions, having come 
into the church without letter or recommendation, and therefore being 
only probationers, or under our watch-care, I suggest that they be put to 
theirselves until the votin’ is over, as the rule of our body provides.” 

“Quite right, quite right,” said the pastor-chairman, who was a 
simple man and a good deal confused by all this manceuvring. 

The little superintendent turned white, but he kept still. for he 
knew that any attempt to fight or to distort the revered discipline would 
be rewarded by a defection of his followers. One of the new accessions 
giggled as they were retired to the back part of the church. 

Since the matter of the reports resolved itself merely into the ques- 
tion of an organ or no organ, it was moved and carried that the ballots 
be prepared in this form. The slips of paper were passed around, and 
for a few minutes there was a tense and ominous scratching of pencils, 
and whispers across from one seat to the other of “ How do you spell 
the last part of organ, with a ‘o’ or a ‘i’? ?” 

In her seat over on ‘the women’s side Mother Judkins laboriously 
pencilled away. Intent upon her work, she looked neither to the right 
nor the left, for writing was no easy task to this gentle old soul. No 
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fingers were defter than hers when the heel of a sock was turning and 
the knitting-needles flashed back and forth, but when a pencil was put 
in her fingers they suddenly grew rigid and reluctant. 

At last the scratching pencils ceased, the basket was passed around, 
and the slips gathered. The tellers took their places and the count 
began. There was a hush over the house that told how deeply the 
people were interested in the contest. Even the girls forgot to whisper 
and titter, and strained to hear every word that fell from the lips of 
the men who sat to them as arbiters of fate. The rasp of the paper 
slips and the voices of the tellers alone made war upon the silence, 
“ Organ, no organ ; organ, no organ ; organ, organ ; no organ, no organ.” 
Thus steadily on, so even, so well-balanced. Neither side seemed to hold 
the victory. For a momentary gain for the one or the other there was 
always an equal subsequent loss. At last only half a dozen slips re- 
mained in the basket. The people had begun to get up and crane their 
necks forward. The beads of perspiration stood out on Abram Jud- 
kins’s face. Elisha Harvey’s mouth twitched nervously, and the little 
superintendent was quite white. When the last slip was reached, 
“Organ!” said the teller. He conferred with his colleague, who had 
kept tally, and then announced, “Those for the organ have it by one 
vote.” 

There was no applause, but a great sigh welled up from the people, 
as though through it all they had been holding their breath. Abram 
Judkins groaned and, rising, staggered out of the church. Mother 
Judkins hurried down the aisle and went out after him. There was a 
frightened look in her quaint, kindly old face, and she clutched ner- 
vously at her dress as she went out of the door. She overtook her hus- 
band as he reached their own home. “Go in, honey,” she said, putting 
her arm around him. “I didn’t have no idee you would take it so 
hard.” 

“Take it hard,” he replied huskily; “why, they’ve ruined the 
church. They’ve let down the bars to the devil an’ all his troop. 
They'll never git ’em up ag’in.” 

“Don’t take on so, Abram; mebbe it was fur the best.” 

“Don’t tell me it was fur the best. Don’t I say it was the devil’s 
own work? He prepared the material and sent it there to-night.” He 
buried his head in his hands and groaned. Mother Judkins paled. 

” a" she said, “I want to tell you something. I—I voted fur 
the organ.” 

He raised his head and looked at her in a dazed sort of way, as if 
he could not fully take in what she was saying. 

“ Don’t look at me that way, husban’. I voted fur it ’cause I thought 
my one little vote wouldn’t count much among so many, an’ the young 
people did seem so sot on it that I kind o’ wanted to give them my 
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speritual support, never thinkin’ what it ’u’d come to.” There was a 
suspicious quaver in her voice. 

“ You don’t mean it?” he said, still looking at her. 

“TI do. I do, but I did it fur the best, I tell you;” and then the 
old woman broke down and began to sob. 

“There! there! don’t cry, mother,” he said, drawing her down 
beside him on the settee, where he had dropped. “Don’t cry; you did 
it fur the best, but—but—— Ain’t it awful? It seems like a special 
chastisement from the Lord. My own wife! I wouldn’t ’a’ keered so 
much ef it had been a outsider, but—well, I "low I went there puffed 
up in my own conceit, an’ I’ve been scourged,—but by my own wife, 
my own wife!” His head fell into his hands again, and, bowed to- 
gether thus, with their gray hair touching, the two old people wept out 
the heaviness of their hearts. When they arose to go to bed, they went 
hand-in-hand and in silence. 

There was yet some months’ grace for Abram Judkins, during which 
he might attend divine service without the interference of the abhorred 
music. Since Apostle’s Chapel had taken the step, it decided to go as 
far as possible, so a small pipe-organ was ordered, and while it was being 
builded and put in place Abram came eagerly and hungrily to church, 
as if he were storing up sufficient grace to carry him over some period 
when he should be remote from the base of supplies. This too was the 
fact, for on the Sabbath morning when the organ was opened he was 
absent from his seat. His wife came and sat silent and subdued 
throughout the service. The same thing happened Sunday after Sun- 
day. A sadness seemed to fall upon the old man as soon as the church- 
bells began to ring, and when his wife was gone he would shut up the 
house lest some stray note of the music should float in to him, and 
there he would sit brooding until the service was over. It might have 
gone on this way indefinitely had not Mother Judkins’s fears for her 
husband’s salvation prompted her to speak to him. 

“ Abram,” she said, “ do you think that you kin go on this way with- 
out speritual food an’ keep up yore speritual stren’th ?” 

“T do’ know, mother, I do’ know; but I ain’t a-goin’ to eat the 
Lord’s bran mixed with the devil’s mash,—not me.” 

“ But you're a-starvin’ yore soul.” 

“T’m a-crucifyin’ it fur its own good.” 

“ But it ain’t necessary, husban’, it ain’t necessary; there’s other 
feedin’ places.” It cost the old lady an effort to say this, for her heart 
was set upon her own church. 

“T hadn’t ever thought o’ that,” he said, lifting up his head and 
looking at her queerly., “ It’ll look funny fur me, but I’ll do it. Ef I 
can’t git unmixed food one place, mebbe I kin another.” 

So the next Sunday found Abram sitting under a new preacher in 
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a church where the singing was without music because they were too 
poor to purchase an organ. He was a liberal contributor, and his new 
associates, seeing this, made such strenuous efforts to get him to join 
them that he dropped the new church in disgust. But this renewed 
taste of grace had whetted his appetite, and he felt that he could no 
longer do without his regular soul-food. His heart yearned for his own 
church and his own preacher, to whose well-worn sermons he had been 
so long accustomed. There was but one thing to do,—compromise,— 
and this he did. He tried it one Sunday, and it worked so admirably 
that he continued it. He would slip into the church after the con- 
clusion of the opening hymns, remain during the service in a back seat, 
and then glide out again when he saw the organist begin to turn the 
leaves of his music. It was not altogether satisfactory to him, but then 
he got his food unmixed. 

However, he was soon denied even this consolation, for as winter 
approached, Mother Judkins was taken with an illness that confined her 
to the house and kept her husband by her side much of the time. He 
did not murmur, but would sit contentedly by her bed, reading to her 
or simply holding her hand. They had never been blessed with chil- 
dren, and the old couple had grown to be all in all to each other. Each 
gave to, the other a double love, the connubial and the parental. And 
never was the flower fairer or its fragrance sweeter than in those days 
when the old man sat by his wife’s side and saw her slip away from 
him, not knowing, unable to believe, that she was going to leave him. 

When the truth came home to him that she was dead he gave down 
utterly. All his faculties seemed to fail him. All he could do was to 
walk back and forth about the room looking at the still form, his 
throat parched and his eyes dry. Others made his arrangements for 
the funeral; he could do nothing; and when the day came, bowed, 
broken, and tearless, the solitary old man followed his wife’s body into 
the chapel, where it went for the last time. He did not see the people 
about him. He did not know what they were doing. He was con- 
scious only of the persistent, dull ache in his heart and the gray out- 
look of life before him. And then in a soft flood of harmony he could 
distinguish the tune that the voices were taking up: 


“ Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep, 
From which none ever wake to weep.” 


It was Mother Judkins’s favorite hymn. He listened as they sang, 
and he seemed to hear his old wife’s voice quavering up among the 
rest. Higher and higher it seemed to go, until she seemed to be singing 
away in the skies. He bowed his head, and the long-reluctant tears 
burst forth. But his heart grew calmer and a sad peace came over him. 
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When they had laid the old woman away, some of the neighbors 
came home with Abram to help put things to rights and to break the 
new loneliness of the house. He sat for a long time by the fire thinking. 
Then he spoke. Elisha Harvey was nearest to him. 

“ Elishy,” he said, “them organs air a great invention. They kin 
express more glory in a minute than a whole congregation kin in a week. 
I was all wrong about it, but mother’s jest showed me. Why, I could 
hear her singin’ to-day jest as plain, an’ then all the differ’nt sounds 
in that insterment was jest a-helpin’ her to say all that she was feelin’ 
an’ all her su’prise an’ pleasure at the beauty o’ Heaven. An’ to think 
I fit a-puttin’ it in, while she—God bless her!—that vote o’ hern was 
the workin’ of a special Providence. Well, Elishy, I’ve been showed, 
an’ from this time on I want to hear that music every Sunday. It'll 
take me nearer to her. I want ’em to open it up wide an’ to pull out 
all them little spools in front an’ jest nachully let her pipe salvation to 
the skies. I know mother’ll understand that I’ve changed and be glad.” 

And the next Sunday he went early and sat under the sound of the 
organ with rapt face, as though above and beyond it he heard a farther, 


sweeter music. 
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LINES 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN 


OOR rambling, shambling soul of mine, 
p Beyond the night, beyond the day, 
When thou dost unto death resign 
This happy habitat of clay, 


In high conclave, at feasts divine, 
Will legions leap to heed thy nod? 
Or, doomed to darkness, wilt thou whine, 
A beggar at the gates of God? 
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PITY 


BY RUBIE CARPENTER 


T drooped its head, and hour by hour 
| Its fading leaves grew parched and dry, 
I sorrowed, not to lose the flower, 
But for the pain it had to die. 





A WOMAN’S 
TRIP TO THE KLONDIKE 
By Emma L. Kelly 


reached Dyea with a thousand pounds of goods and provisions to 
be transported seven hundred miles to Dawson. 

The winter blizzards had set in on the summit, and experienced 
packers could not be induced to try the pass. All with whom I came in 
contact attempted to discourage me in the undertaking at that season, 
as it was supposed to be too late for the water route and too early for 
the winter trail over the snow and ice. I knew no person in Dyea and 
was unable to secure packers of experience, and, facing this dilemma, 
I determined to try for packers among the inexperienced deck-hands 
of the vessels in the harbor. 

By promising to feed them and pay each man fifty cents a pound 
for all he carried over, I secured a motley crew of ten men of various 
shades of color and nationalities to take my goods to Lake Linderman, 
where I learned a party of men had built some boats and would soon 
start across the lakes and down the river to Dawson, my great anxiety 
having been to reach the lakes in time to secure passage in one of the 
boats. 

After securing my packers I waited a day in Dyea for the subsi- 
dence of the storm, keeping my men herded away from the old packers, 
who were full of fearful accounts of the dangers of the storm on the 
pass. 
On the following day I secured Healy & Wilson’s pack train to take 
my goods to Sheep Camp at the foot of the pass, twelve miles from 
Dyea, and with my packers I fell in immediately behind the horses, and 
after plodding all day through slush and muck, in the face of a terrific 
storm of sleet which drove into our faces like tacks, we reached Sheep 
Camp at five o’clock in the evening. As the storm was still raging I 
had to lay over a day waiting for it to subside, having again to herd 
my packers from those at the camp. 

The trail from Dyea to Sheep Camp, always terrible, was in 


wretched condition, the entire distance being through snow, slush, 
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and muck, up sharp elevations, down precipitous caiions, and over rocks 
and bowlders covered with snow and ice. Up to the winding cafion the 
trail crosses one stream sixty-one times, and when the water was too 
deep for me to wade, I would have a packer carry me over on his back. 

Some of my men wanted to turn back from Sheep Camp, but I told 
them they could make the trip if I could, and so I held them to their 
contracts. 

The following day the sun came out warm and there was but little 
wind. I was up at five o’clock and got breakfast, and by seven the men 
were packed and we all set out across the summit for Lake Linderman, 
eighteen miles distant. At ten o’clock we reached Stonehouse, at the 
foot of the steep climb, where the elevation rises for two and a half 
miles at an angle of forty-five degrees to the summit, which is usually 
enveloped in mist and clouds. An immense glacier is crossed by the 
trail and travel is impeded by great bowlders which cross the narrow, 
winding footway. 

At one o’clock the summit was reached, and with a feeling of exul- 
tation I sat down with my packers for a rest and to look back over 
that fearful trail from Sheep Camp. I was safely over the worst part 
of the trip, and with all my goods. 


® 


We made the descent with comparative ease, and after ferrying 
three small lakes reached Linderman, where my packers put down their 
loads at half-past nine o’clock, all worn out and ready for a hearty 
supper of bacon and beans, after an eighteen-mile tramp over one of 
the most dangerous and terrible mountain passes in the world. 

However, I was too anxious to think much of eating or of sleeping, 
and so after a few mouthfuls I started out among the tents on the lake 
shore, stopping wherever I observed a light in quest of the parties who 
had completed their boats. At one tent at which I called a good- 
natured-looking young man opened the flap door of his tent, and the 
inside looking so warm and comfortable, I asked the privilege of enter- 
ing, sitting down, and resting. I found the young man to be one of 
the party with the boats ready for a start on the following day. On 
stating to him my business, he assembled the rest of the company, 
which consisted of twenty-two men, with three boats, ready for the 
’ start next day. 

As their little crafts, ordinary row-boats, were to carry seven men 
in each of two of them and eight in the other, each man having seven 
or eight hundred pounds of food, it was not certain that they would 
be able to take me with my thousand pounds and my dog “ Klondike,” 
a fine Newfoundland shepherd I had brought from the States. They 
doubted if there would be room, but as they were about out of money 
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and must pay the Canadian custom duties at Taggish Lake, ‘my offer 
ef one hundred and twenty-five dollars for passage for myself, dog, and 
luggage was accepted. 

One of the party, whom I later learned was constitutionally disa- 
greeable, grumbled a good deal, and said it would be too much trouble 
to have a woman along in the “ gang,” as I would likely be cranky, re- 
quire a good deal of attention, and want things just so; would want 
my own tent pitched at night and taken down in the morning, and 
this would require time and delay them. But I told them that I did 
not expect anything of the kind on such a trip, that I could take my 
blanket and, rolling up in it, could lie on the snow as well as any man 
in the company, which I would do before putting them to any trouble. 

At about ten o’clock on the following morning one of the party 
came to my tent and told me they would start at noon. I was lying on 
the ground, rolled up in my blanket, and was so sore and stiff, and 
ached so from my long climb and walk in the water, mud, and snow 
of the previous day, that I was unable to get up without help. One of 
the men helped me, and I had almost to crawl about that day, but I 
made no complaint that I felt badly and said nothing of my condition, 
for fear I would be thought a nuisance from the start. 

We loaded our outfits into the boats, and at one o’clock pushed out 
across Linderman, which is seven miles long, and which connects with 
Bennett Lake by a river about half a mile in length, the water of which 
is shallow and filled with large, sharp rocks, necessitating the lining 
through of our boats. The men packed the goods around to the shores 
of Lake Bennett, and as I walked along the shore I came across a 
newly made grave with the following inscription, “J. Mathews, age 
26.” I learned that after losing his all on the summit he went back 
to Dyea, put his last dollar into a second outfit, and tried to carry his 
loaded boat through this channel, when it was dashed to pieces on the 
rocks and everything lost. He was so discouraged after his second loss 
that he shot himself through the heart. 

I gathered a few green boughs from the spruce-trees near, placed 
them in the snow over his grave, and if I could have learned where his 
mother was would have sent her word, as she will be waiting and watch- 
ing many winters for mail from the Klondike, another lone watcher 
grieving for the absence of one who will never return. 


e 


We remained in camp at Lake Bennett for two days, and one even- 
ing, while standing on the lake shore near a number of boats, a man 
on the opposite shore, wishing to cross over to the camp, called for a 
boat. A mercenary fellow, hearing the call, came out of his tent and 
inquired what there was in it. The man who had called for the boat 
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answered that there were five of them, who would pay a dollar apiece 
to be rowed over. Upon this assurance the man took his boat and 
ferried the men across. A few minutes later two more men called to 
be rowed across, and the man who had brought the first party over, 
thinking he had a bonanza, decided to bring the others. But before 
he could make a second start I took one of the little boats and brought 
the men across. They offered to pay me, but I told them that I wanted 
no other pay than a promise that, as they were going into frontier life, 
they would not hold up everyone for favors rendered. This they prom- 
ised me should be their rule. 

We pulled out at ten o’clock in the morning across Lake Bennett 
with about eight or ten boats in company, carrying three to seven men 
in each. The wind was blowing a terrible gale and a heavy sleet was 
falling. The lake is thirty miles across, with an island about half-way 
called Division Island. The mountains on either side of the lake rise 
abruptly from the water’s edge to a height of eight or ten thousand feet. 
As dark came on we went into camp on the island for the night, and 
without pitching tents lay down on the gravelly beach to sleep. From 
our little camp-fire my blanket caught two or three times during the 
night and at one time was ablaze, but I soon extinguished it without 
harm. Throughout the night I was restless and could not sleep well, 
that being my first night’s experience sleeping out with no other shelter 
than the canopy of the sky. 

At the first peep of day I rose, called my dog, and walked around a 
point of the island. Somehow, when I had tramped for a long time 
with “ Klondike,” I felt that I had more to be thankful for just then 
~ than ever before in my life. I felt that fortune had favored me thus 
far, as I had gotten over the pass safely so late in the season and was 
fairly on my way to Dawson: With such a beginning I felt that I 
would reach my destination without accident. I patted my dog on the 
head—a big, noble fellow—and said to him, “We will soon be in 
Dawson, and you will have a better time than any dog in town pulling 
me around on the sled, as that is all I will require of you.” 

I returned to where the men were lying on the beach, and, waking 
them, told them we had better get an early start, as the lake was calm 
that morning. ay 

@ 


We had our breakfast and pulled out from the island, and as we 
did so saw on the opposite shore a solitary man who called to us. We 
crossed over to where he was and found him the only survivor of a 
party of three who had started the day before we did. He and his com- 
panions in trying to make a landing on the main shore the evening 
before were turned over with their boat, and two of the party lost their 
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lives, the entire outfit also being lost. We took him in the boat with us 
as far as the custom-house, where we left him. 

At the end of Taggish Lake we entered Sixty Mile River, a very 
pleasant stream, varying in depth and being from a quarter to half a 
mile in width. Where the stream widens the water becomes very slug- 
gish, but at the narrows between the mountains the current is forced 
through with great velocity, the ride through these cafions and around 
the many sharp curves being exhilarating, to say the least. As we 
reached Miles Caiion on this stream we noticed the current was grow- 
ing much swifter, and swinging around a bend in the river we almost 
ran into a nicely built and fine-appearing boat which lay upon its side 
against the rocks with a hole in the centre-board. I made such inquiry 
as I could, but was unable to learn anything of those who had doubtless 
met death with the disaster encountered. 

I announced that I would ride through the cajion in a boat, but the 
men vehemently protested against my doing so, and pleaded with me 
to walk around. I was informed that no man who ever guided a boat 
through Miles Cajion had yet consented to take a woman through its 
seething, foaming waters; but I insisted, and went through. I wanted 
to see and experience this so-called danger, which men freely court, 
but which women may only read or hear of. 

The stream is very swift for a long distance before the entrance to 
the cajion is reached, and as the prow of our boat was turned into the 
stream and caught by the current I felt as if being swung around by 
some mighty engine and then shot forward at a terrific rate. I felt 
as if the boat would certainly glide out from under me. Faster and 
faster we went, until it seemed as if we had been speeding along for 
at least two or three minutes, while in fact the distance made required 
but thirty seconds. When we slowed up a little we felt the waters swell 
beneath us, churning the boat on all sides. At that point the cajion 
widens a little; the waters thrown out of the main channel are dashed, 
foaming and seething, against the projecting sides of the granite walls 
which hold them in their narrow course. Then if you succeed in keep- 
ing in the narrow channel you glide into a very narrow part of the rapids, 
and in a second more shoot down and out of the mouth of the caiion 
into the turbulent waters below. After hard pulling a landing is 
effected; and the passage is accomplished, leaving a mad desire for its 
repetition. 

After making the first trip through I walked back over the trail to 
again go through in the second boat. When near the summit of the 
trail, where it runs very close to the edge of the cliff, I slipped on the 
ice and rolled down the cliff about fifteen feet on to the rocks, the 
shock rendering me unconscious. As the men were returning for a 
second load they heard my dog barking, and looking, saw him jumping 
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around. One of them with his rifle came up, thinking the dog had 
treed a squirrel, and found me lying in an unconscious condition. How- 
ever, I soon revived, and, though feeling pretty badly shaken up, de- 
termined to go on with the men and pass through the cafion again. 

Between the caiion and the White Horse Pass it is but a short dis- 
tance, two or three miles. Just before reaching these rapids we pulled 
in to the shore and walked around them to take a preliminary look, 
after which the men decided to go through with boats loaded. 

The rapids looked much more dangerous than those at the caiion. 
The foaming, angry waters, piled high in the channel, looked as if 
some immense stern-wheel boat were running, bottom up, beneath 
them, churning and lashing them into fury. As for the ride through, 
I do not know when I ever enjoyed anything so much in my life. I 
snugly stowed myself away in the prow of the boat, the men got ready, 
the word was given, the line cast loose, and we were off. The boat gave 
a screech, a groan, seemed to stretch itself and reach its nose out to 
every bounding billow, which helped to carry it rapidly forward to the 
foaming riffles near the end of the rapids. On we went, faster and 
faster yet. The man at the sweep never took his eye from the course, 
never once missed a puff at his pipe, excepting now and then to sing 
out some command to first one and then another of the oarsmen. 


A few seconds and we struck the riffles; the wild waves rocked and 
rolled our boat and occasionally broke over us. The spray rose so thick 
and high we could not see the shore, the very air seeming a sea of 
misty spray. It was simply glorious. All too soon we rowed into com- 
paratively smooth yet rapid water. A few more strokes of the oars 
sent us to the shore and the ride was over, leaving a sensation never to 


be forgotten. 


® 


On the second ride I took an oar, but did not feel that I did a very 
dangerous thing, and at no time felt the least fear. I must confess that 
when I received the many hearty congratulations and heard the wild 
cheers of so many big, strong men for the “ first woman who ever took 
an oar in a boat going through the White Horse,” I thought for the 
moment that I had really accomplished a most dangerous feat. 

Lake Lebarge, thirty-one miles long ‘and five wide, is the last of 
the beautiful chain of lakes between the pass and Lewis River, which 
constitute the most important source of the Yukon. A number, of In- 
dians from an Indian village on the shores of Lake Lebarge came out in 
boats, offering small trinkets to our party in exchange for tobacco. 

Entering Lewis River, or what might be called the Yukon, we had 
smooth sailing until we reached the Big and Little Salmon and Hoota- 
linka Rivers, where we came into contact with the drift ice from those 
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streams. We travelled from about eight o’clock in the morning until 
nearly dark before we could go into camp. Each day as we proceeded 
farther north, with the season growing later and the days shorter, the 
drift ice thicker, the temperature lower, it was, oh! so much colder. 
This so checked our speed that we were able to make but ten to - 
eighteen miles a day. Finally we could do no more than drift with 
the ice, which was forming in large cakes ten to twenty feet in size, 
the blocks wedging around our boat so closely that it was impossible 
to use the oars. Two men would station themselves at either end of the 
boat to push away the largest and most dangerous pieces, but when we 
would get into the current and drift along with the ice at pretty fair 
speed we felt comparatively easy. But as the water was at a very low 
stage we were liable to swing on a sand-bar and be blocked in the 
middle of the Yukon for the winter. The ice formed a barricade by 
freezing on all sides of the boat, thus protecting us from injury from 
the larger cakes. 

Sitting all day cramped in the little boat, with continuous rain, 
sleet, and snow, and to save time making no stop for warm noon lunch, 
but eating frozen bacon and beans left over from breakfast, with the 
temperature at twenty degrees below zero, and as evening approached 
working our boat from the middle of the Yukon, through the drift ice, 
to reach the shore at dark, camping and sitting on the snow while eat- 
ing our supper, then rolled in wet and frozen blankets for the night, 
with occasional cuttings of spruce boughs for bedding, was my experi- 
ence in camp life on the Yukon. 

The last place in the river considered dangerous is the “ Five-Finger 
Rapids,” which are very swift but short. Of three channels divided 
by column-shaped rocks, twenty to fifty feet in height, the right-hand 
is the safe one. Here mountains rise fifteen hundred feet, and from 
our camp, ascending one, a magnificent prospect spread out before us. 
The river, wide and swift, sweeps around to the northward, disappear- 
ing behind high, wooded mountains, while to the west mountains fade 
from view in the horizon a hundred miles away. 


e 


Old Fort Selkirk, located across the river, two or three miles above 
the present post, was burned by Indians in 1852, and its ruins are still 
to be seen. At that time it was the principal post of the Hudson Bay 
Company in that region. Some little distance below the mouth of 
Pelley River there is a basaltic plateau eighteen hundred feet in height 
and perpendicular, supposed to have come from a volcano thirty or 
forty miles up that river. 

The junction of the Lewis, Pelley, and McMillan Rivers forms the 
Yukon proper, and this great river with its tributaries drains the region 
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lying west of the Rocky Mountains in British America and north of 
the Alaskan range on the southern coast of the Territory of Alaska. 
From here the Yukon winds its course nearly twenty-five hundred miles 
to where its waters discharge into Bering Sea. The river is free from 
ice for about four months in the year, while for eight months the deep 
roar of its waters is silenced by the rigors of the Arctic winter. 

Fort Selkirk ‘is an old Indian trading-post at which there is a mis- 
sion established. The men of the party favored going into camp for 
the winter in the cabins about the mission and later sledding their 
outfits into Dawson, two hundred miles distant. But I did not like 
the proposition, as it promised a walk through the snow, so I protested 
and preached the men a sermon. I told them I had paid my passage 
to be landed with all my goods at Dawson, and not to be left afoot at 
Fort Selkirk. I urged them to try the river another day, as it would 
be much better to make even a few miles a day than it would be to 
draw loaded sleds over a rough trail. And when I told them that I 
had paid my money to ride into Dawson, and that if they sledded they 
would have me to haul, they began to think more seriously of my propo- 
sition, and so we drifted on. 

White River, which puts into the Yukon about one hundred miles 
below Fort Selkirk, is a large stream and throws an immense quantity 
of drift ice into the Yukon, and this greatly increased the difficulties 
of navigation and the danger to our little boats. 

One of the men in the boat in which I was riding proved a most 
disagreeable fellow, and when my dog, tired from lying in a cramped 
position, would move to stretch himself, this fellow would never miss 
an opportunity to kick or strike him. Through this treatment of my 
dog we became enemies, for with me it was, “ Love me, love my dog.” 


@ 


One evening, when this man was steering the boat and approached 
the shore as though he would land, Klondike sprang out, when the man 
at once pushed into the current, giving as an excuse for his action the 
want of dry wood at that point for camping. Caught by the current, 
the boat shot down the stream, leaving my dog on shore barking and 
whining as he ran along the bank after us. Finally, jumping on to a 
piece of ice, he tried to reach the boat, but on we went in the swift 
current. The dog jumped into the water and swam after us, weaving 
his way in and out between the huge ice-cakes, whining and crying 
piteously. I told the man to stop the boat and take in my dog, to which 
he paid no attention. I then told him that unless he stopped the boat 
until the dog could reach it I would shoot him. At this the fellow, 
knowing my bitter feeling towards him, that the threat was not an idle 
one, and that I would have the support of twenty-one generous men, 
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obeyed, as much as he hated my dog. One of the men, leaning over . 
the side of the boat, pulled the poor, shivering creature in. 

The last ten days before we reached Dawson we made but six or 
eight miles a day, and to save time morning and evening we did not 
put up our tents at night, but rolled in our blankets and slept in the 
snow with a piece of canvas spread over us, my dog always lying on my 
feet to keep them warm. 

One evening while at the Pelley we saw moose-tracks in the snow. 
The moose is very much like the buffalo of the plains, the flesh very 
rich and juicy. One of the men, who was quite a good shot, tracked 
the animal and killed it, so we had plenty of fresh meat for the re- 
mainder of our trip. We saw many black bears along the river, two 
of which we killed, keeping the skins for robes and eating the meat, 
which, though a little coarse, was very good. We saw many red foxes 
and numberless squirrels in the spruce forests which abound along the 
river. 

On the first day of November the river was nearly blocked, and 
with much difficulty we worked our boat through the drift, and, floating 
into Dawson, entered the great Klondike district, the goal for which 
so many had striven and risked all to gain. 

We were tired and worn out with our long ride in the small boats. 
Never a day passed that I did not sit, singing at the top of my voice 
coon songs dnd others, partly to brace myself up and also because I 
thought it would help the rowers a little and cheer them as well. 
Always as a child when alone in the dark I would sing or talk to my- 
self. And though the dangers through which I had passed were differ- 
ent from any I had ever experienced, singing seemed to lessen my fear 
and give me more heart. 

Just at dark we made a landing on the banks of the Yukon, directly 
in front of the little town of Dawson, and, pitching our tents in the 
snow, we camped for the night under our first shelter, even of a tent, 
for ten days. All were so pleased and happy that good fortune had 
enabled us to escape the perils which threatened as well as the danger 
of an ice-block in the river that the men proposed a celebration of 
their good fortune. They were going up-town, but I told them it was 
not right to leave me alone the first night in a strange place, and that 
if they would remain in camp I would pay for enough for them to 
drink and have their celebration in their tents. To this they agreed, 
and one of them went to the town and shortly returned, stating that 
whiskey, Canadian case goods, was ten dollars a quart. I sent him back 
and purchased a couple of bottles, which the men drank without be- 
coming boisterous. I then went to my war-sack, and taking out my 
guitar, which I had carried over the summit, we sat on the ground 
around the little tent stove and all joined in singing the songs of home. 
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OR thirty years we had lived together, John and I. I might say 

F longer than that, but it would make what is left to tell seem 

too improbable. The time was, such a little while ago, when 

thirty years after a woman was married comprised the limits of her 
life, in my imagination, and it must be so in the minds of all girls. 

Thirty years after the wedding-day! That day of days! The day 
that has no to-morrow and no yesterday,—that is both a dream and a 
trust! I always feel sorry for a bride who has “ calculations” on her 
wedding-day—it must mar it. I just glided into mine, like a craft into 
a safe cove, without a thought of anything but John. It is an experi- 
ence that nothing else in all the world can equal, and for the lack of 
which nothing else can ever compensate. 

John once said that nothing would please him better than that 
my father and mother should oppose our marriage; he would so like 
to pick me up and run away with me, to show them that nothing could 
keep me from him. What more could a girl ask than that? And now 
for thirty years John had said: “ We are so happy it seems as if some- 
thing must happen to us. I am almost afraid to think of it, dear wife.” 
And yet John was not a man to borrow trouble, and I—I lived in John’s 
reflected spirits. I often wondered when John said he was afraid, it: 
was so unlike him; he feared nothing else, and I had grown by long 
habit to feel so secure in my happiness that I could not find it in my 
heart to fear. Children had been born io us, friends had multiplied, 
and we had never been poor, for contentment makes any wife feel rich. 
I used often to think of the wise saying that a happy woman is the only 
person who has no history. How true it is! In all the thirty years of 
our happy home-life there was nothing that would make a story. 

But at last John’s fear was realized—something did happen. He 
was called away on business—a business that has nothing to do with the 
circumstance that turned the currents of my life from their peaceful 
channels and made me the wretchedest of women. He left home ex- 
pecting to be gone two or three months, and for the first time since our 
marriage we looked forward to a parting that was to last more than a 
few days. 
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Afterwards I could look back and realize that a great apprehension 
possessed me, and that I said good-by to John with a heavy heart. But 
he did not notice it, being much absorbed in the business that was 
taking him away, and I did not break down. 

“ Be of good cheer, dear wife,” he said as he kissed me; “ the time 
will soon slip away, and we will be together again.” 

And the days did pass rapidly, what with my own household duties 
and the added cares that John’s absence brought me, until one day I 
found myself thinking that it would not be so long, after all, until John 
would be at home. 

It was one afternoon in midsummer. My work was all done, and 
I had just seated myself to rest for half an hour before supper-time, 
when Tom, the only son left at home with us, all the other children 
being married and gone, came in with a letter from his father. It was 
a pleasant surprise, for I was not expecting a letter that day, and yet 
I opened it with fear, for the very reason, I suppose, that I was not 
expecting it. But John was well and had written only to ask me to 
send him a business paper that I would find, he thought, in his secre- 
tary. It was a very old paper, and he could not be sure that he had 
preserved it. He directed me in which drawers and pigeon-holes to 
search, but, not finding it in any of these places, I was to remove some 
old account-books that were packed tightly side by side on an upper 
shelf and look behind them. They had not been down for a number 
of years, and John said that he had a dim remembrance of having put 
something behind them, he did not now know what, perhaps nothing, 
but I had better look to make sure, for he was very desirous of securing 
the paper if possible, and that as speedily as might be. 

I searched all the drawers and cubby-holes of the old secretary, but 
found nothing answering John’s description. Then I got the high 
stool from the kitchen and climbed up on it to reach the high shelf 
where the old account-books were packed. One by one I removed them, 
blew the dust from their upper edges, and piled them on a little table 
beside me, thinking that if I should not find the paper behind them I 
would look through them. I had removed more than half of the row 
of books when something fell out of the last one I took hold of and 
fluttered off to the side of the room. It was an important-looking docu- 
ment, and I immediately got down to examine it. Yes, it was the very 
thing, intact and properly attested. John had sent me a large official 
envelope, directed to himself, in which to forward the paper if I should 
find it, and I immediately inclosed it and sent it to the post-office by 
Tom. 

This done, I climbed upon the stool again, hesitating in the indo- 
lence of the moment as to whether I should remove and dust the re- 
mainder of the old books or put back those that I had taken down. A 
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twinge of my housewifely conscience prompted me to take them all 
down and put them back in good order. Such little things make hinges 
for fate to swing on. 

I took a bunch of the thinner books in one hand and a large one in 
the other, and there lay revealed before me a mysterious package. I 
gazed at it a moment as I stood full-handed, realizing in an instant 
that it was a package with which I was wholly unfamiliar. Then I laid 
down the books and took hold of it,—carefully, to be sure, and shrink- 
ingly, I must confess, but not reverently. It was a bundle of old letters, 
tied with many turns of a strong linen thread that had almost cut into 
the edges of the envelopes. The faces of the two outer letters had been 
thoughtfully turned inward, so that there was no hint of the name of 
the person to whom they were addressed. But on the back of one of 
them was an inscription in my husband’s handwriting. It read thus: 

“If this package is found after my death, it is to be burned un- 
opened.” 

I read it over and over, standing on the high stool and holding the 
package in my hands. Then I got down suddenly, still holding it, for 
I began to feel a sort of uncertainty creeping over me, and was afraid 
that I might fall. I sat down in a chair near the window and held 
back a corner of the short dimity curtain so that I might be sure that 
my eyes had not deceived me. No, there was no mistaking John’s hand. 
The word “ death” made the inscription an awesome thing, and I laid 
the letters on the window-sill and brushed the dust off my hands on my 
white apron. We had no secrets from each other, John and I. At 
least, I had none from him, and I had never dreamed that he had any 
from me. Now here was the positive proof that he had a secret. The 
letters had been securely tied up with the superscriptions concealed 
from sight, and hidden behind these old, unused books, out of my 
reach, on the top shelf of this old secretary. There was method in it; 
but, after all, how like a man it was! Why did he not destroy them 
and have done with it? He should have known that sooner or later I 
would find them. And I had found them. 

“Tf this package is found after my death——” 

“ Can John be dead now?” I shuddered. “ Why should I find them 
if he is not?” my mind went on. . 

No, there lay his letter received an hour ago. He was not dead 
three days ago, for he wrote it not longer ago than that. I wondered 
vaguely if I could feel any worse if I knew he were dead. And then 
the tears came, blinding my eyes and smiting my heart. I caught up 
his letter and read it again. A plain, rather hurried one it was, an 
extra, written especially on the business of the lost paper, but signed as 
usual, “ Your own true John.” I had never before read the words with 
the slightest doubt as to their truthfulness. Now I did not know, and 
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the letter sounded cold. What a moment ago seemed plainly written in 
haste and with business urgency now appeared to be written with studied 
indifference. But Tom would be coming presently, and I must put the 
package out of his sight. I could think of no place that seemed safe 
except the hiding-place in which I had found the letters, so I put them 
back in the same spot and replaced all the books in their former order. 
When Tom came I was sure nothing would be different to his eyes, but 
he soon said, “ Why, mother, you look all tired out. What have you 
been doing to-day ?” 

And to keep from breaking down before him I was obliged to plead 
a headache and go to my room for awhile. There sat John’s picture on 
my bureau, where I had kept it in the little frame since the day he went 
away. It looked at me reproachfully as I leaned my head on my hands 
and cried. But I could not help it. The evidence was too strong. The 
shock was too rude. 

I felt safe in going out to get Tom’s supper without his guessing my 
secret. The dear boy asked many questions about the old paper, and 
speculated astutely, I thought, as to its probable relation to his father’s 
business. But he still thought I looked tired, and insisted upon my 
going to bed early, much to my relief, for I could not keep either my 
mind or my eyes focussed upon anything nearer than the old days when 
John and I were young, and the horrible possibility that during all the 
years of our married life John had been regretting his choice and 
longing for her whose hand had penned the treasured letters. 

The night wore itself out at last, but not before I had had time to 
think of all the millions of my fellow-beings who had watched the same 
hours pass by in slow and painful procession because the heart could 
not sleep and the eyes would not. The next day was my regular day for 
writing to John. We exchanged long weekly letters, in which we re- 
hearsed all the little items of our daily experience, and I told John all 
the news and gossip of the town, besides talking of matters connected 
with his business affairs at home. To-day there were two letters to 
answer,—the long one I had received three days before, and the letter 
asking for the old document, but—my pen would not go. The idea that 
I could not write to John seemed preposterous, even to my own mind, 
but I could not. I sent off at last a short, unsatisfactory letter that I 
knew was not like myself, and yet I had really struggled over it, and 
all the time I was writing it my eyes were half blinded by tears. John’s 
letter in reply to this one was longer and more tender than usual, but 
it only puzzled me; it did not comfort me nor quiet my fears. 

Suddenly, one day, a great temptation came to me. A man who 
could read both the future and the past arrived in our town and adver- 
tised his wonderful powers. He could find lost articles with but the 
slightest clue to work upon; he could locate criminals and forecast 
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accidents; he had even been known to answer correctly questions that 
were written but held concealed in the questioner’s hand. This tempted 
me. 

“If this man can read the hidden messages of these notes,” I said 
to myself, “ he can read the contents of the mysterious package of letters 
without untying them.” 

Such is the flexibility of the human conscience that I immediately 
grasped at the idea. I would obey the letter of John’s post-mortem 
request, and I would relieve the unbearable stress of my desire to know 
the contents of the letters. I did not go recklessly to my doom when 
this solution of my problem took definite form in my mind. I planned 
a visit to the “ reader of life” with all the cunning of a monomaniac, 
which I now know that I then was. ; 

I permitted Tom, the dear boy, to take a long-wished-for whole- 
holiday and go fishing with his mates. I thought of the awful possi- 
bility of his being drowned, and the responsibility resting alone upon 
me in his father’s absence, but I took the risk. I made my visit just 
after the noon hour, when other women were likely to be occupied at 
home. 

I found the “ Professor” in and graciously at my service. I ob- 
served that he looked me over carefully from head to foot while he 
estimated the price and weighed the package of letters carefully in his 
hand, but I assured him I would pay anything if he could interpret 
the contents of the letters correctly. I informed him that upon no 
consideration would I permit the letters to be taken out of my sight, 
because, if I took any risk of their being opened, I might as well read 
them myself. He said that his task would be the more difficult if he 
were not able to isolate himself from all present influences, but he 
thought he could perform it. 

He counted the letters. There were thirteen of them. “An un- 
lucky number,” he observed, though he might have omitted it, for I had 
said the same thing over to myself a hundred times. Then he laid the 
package against his forehead and turned his eyes so that they looked 
past me with something of the expression that is seen in Bastien- 
Lepage’s picture of Joan of Arc,—a steadfast, faraway gaze into the 
mysteries of life—and death. 

After awhile he said: “I begin to see! I read! Ah, it is plain 
now !” and he seized a pencil and rapidly wrote page after page on a 
small tablet. 

Once in a while he would cease for a moment, press the letters to 
his drawn brow, and hold them there until his eyes again assumed the 
look that sees visions. I sat entranced. I could not have moved, I 
think. ; 

At last, after some hours, perhaps, of this mighty effort on his 
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part and the tense strain on mine, his pencil refused to write. It would 
start spasmodically and then suddenly stop. Over and over again this 
took place, until the “ Professor” turned to me and said that his power 
was exhausted. 

“It has required such tremendous will-force,” he explained, and, 
indeed, he looked utterly limp and worn out. He said that he had 
translated six letters, and he considered it the greatest feat of his pro- 
fessional life. He said too that it might not be entirely satisfactory to 
me to have a portion of the letters only, but that he could go no farther 
in his work, and that he could not make known to me the contents of 
these six without the price in hand that we had agreed upon for the 
whole. He was sure that there was some mysterious obstruction between 
letters six and seven, some non-conducting material that disturbed the 
passage of the magnetic fluid—possibly a picture. I paid the price 
and took from him the little folded sheets on which he had written and 
the package of letters. I did not look at them till I was safely locked 
in my own room. Even then I forced myself to remove my bonnet and 
put it away, and to take my low rocking-chair near the window before 
I opened the dread, tell-tale leaves. 


My old-fashioned sense of the fitness of things makes it impossible 
for me to reveal these interpretations. Their whole story will be plain, 
however, when you know that they were written by a woman whom I 
had never known, and that they were filled with the specious reasoning 
of the Platonists, whose philosophy was new and startling to me. 

When I had read all the six letters I took up the old package again 
and turned it over and over, realizing that to my newly awakened 
imagination this was only the beginning—not the end. 

Before another long night had passed and another morning dawned’ 
my racked brain had pictured a thousand sequels to the letters. The 
days were days of torture after that, and I hoped and feared by turns 
for John’s return. 

At last he came, but long before his return this withering sorrow had 
passed from my heart to my face, and John saw that I was ill. 

“Tt cannot be that you think hard of me for remaining away?” 
he said. No, I assured him, it was not that; I knew that his absence 
was necessary. But he soon discovered that I was more than physically 
ill, that I was heart-sick. I could not conceal it from him, and I 
could not tell him the reason. It seemed so trivial, that old, time- 
yellowed package of letters; and yet that very little thing was eating 
my heart out. Time and again I took them from their hiding-place 
on the shelf and put them in his desk where he might find them un- 
expectedly, so that I might see his face as he made the discovery. But 
just as often did I put them away again, fearing I knew not what. At 
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last, one day, I left them too long. John came in hurriedly to write a 
receipt for a man who was waiting outside. I entered the room with 
him, saw him open his desk and immediately lay his hand on the 
familiar packet. He picked it up, read the inscription, and instantly 
opened a drawer and laid it carefully—tenderly, I thought—inside. 
He did not look round at me. In truth, I do not think he knew that 
I was in the room. Then he wrote the receipt and took it out to the 
man. I went out too, for I felt that I should faint if I remained in 
the house. I was about to pass on into the garden, where I could be 
alone, when John came to me, put his arm about my waist, and said,— 

“ Come in, little wife, I have a confession to make to you.” 

My heart stood still, and I knew that I grew white and cold. We 
sat down on the sofa together, John’s arm still about me. Suddenly he 
said,— 

“ Where did you find them, dearie?” 

“Find what?” I said. 

“Why, the letters, the old letters—I have not seen them for years. 
Were you surprised? ‘You did not care, did you? I always intended 
to confess some time. Why, what is it, dear wife? What is the 
matter ?” 

But I could not speak. I was growing colder and colder and the 
room was turning black. I remember that John held me closer to him, 
and the faintness passed before he realized it. He was still talking 
when I recovered, and the first words I heard him say were these: 

“You know it was when Tom was a little fellow and we were getting 
ready to move to this house that we decided to burn all our old letters. 
We spent nearly all of one Sunday afternoon looking them over and 
reading bits of our school-boy and -girl talk to each other. Then I 
took them into the garden to burn, and I told you that I had burned 
them all. But, dear one, there were a few of yours that I could not 
bear to give to the flames—they were so sweet and pure and true, so 
like your dear self. You will forgive me for saving them, won’t you?” 


I may as well end my story right here, for I can never describe the 
warmth that came into my breast with John’s words, nor the rosy glow 
that shone far back over the past, and far into the future, and lighted 
all my life. 

I am in life’s evening now, and my cheek is faded, but I never think 
of the “reader of life” who visited our little town without feeling a 
crimson glow mount to my forehead and sink slowly away into my 
shamed heart. 

Dear, dear John! 
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ASHINGTON is America’s alembic. Hither come divers 
W men from divers places, north, south, east, west, and over- 
sea, and with them their womankind and their children,— 
a constant stream, literally of all sorts and conditions, 
Washington: the bent on business of state, on private gain, or merely 
Capital City. on pleasure. These live in the capital for a time; 
they rub against each other, and the corners of pro- 
vincialism are rapidly worn off; their children go to the same schools, 
and hereditary sectional feeling is crumbled. Then, their various mis- 
sions ended, they go their ways, to the four corners of this country or to 
the lands over-sea, and help to weld the bond of brotherhood among all 
who live under the waving thirteen stripes and star-spangled field of 
blue, and to bring closer, even if by but a little, the day of that larger 
brotherhood which knows no boundaries. The man from the North, 
whatever his political belief, has lost much of his feeling against his 
Southern brother, and he from the South has learned that gentlemen 
exist north of Mason and Dixon’s line; the man from the East has 
learned that the unconventionality of the Westerner is not altogether 
to be despised, and he from the West has had his eyes opened to the 
advantages and charms of the “ effete East.” So the alembic distils us 
good Americanhood out of the raw elements poured into it. The 
strangers from without our boundaries, too, learn to respect our 
government and our civilization, and we in our turn come upon many 
an evidence that a foreigner, as such, is not necessarily a legitimate 
object for contemptuous dislike. Jonathan, and John, and Jean, and 
Johann, and Juan, and Giovanni, and Ivan have eaten out of the same 
bowl, and are all the better men for the experience. 

But more than this, Washington is the heart of the nation, and its 
every throb pulsates throughout the nation. Nothing that happens in 
Washington is trivial in its ultimate results; and nothing of any im- 
portance, even in the remote corners of the country, happens without 
leaving its trace upon Washington. As a morbid condition of the body, 
even though localized, must have its influence upon the heart, so any 


disturbance in the nation makes itself felt at the capital. 
641 
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It is of Washington as the heart of the nation, the complicated 
machine which makes the nation’s wheels go ’round, that Mr. Wilson 
writes in the two volumes before us. Taking the history of the city 
from its inception in the brain of the beloved first President, he pre- 
sents a series of chapters dealing with the successive administrations 
and the events they held. We see Washington as the straggling new 
hamlet, when the very choice of the site threatened to disrupt the new 
Union, then too weak to weather a serious dispute over even a trivial 
matter; in the hands of the vandal British, who spared not even the 
Capitol; in times of alternate peace and stress, until the days of the 
Civil War, and after that. “The struggle for the Union did many 
things for Washington,” he writes. “It doubled the population and 
brought in freedom and Northern enterprise, but more important still, 
by a thousand moving and glorious associations, it endeared the capital 
to the people of the whole country. Then came its remaking by Shep- 
herd and his associates. Now it is a truly imperial city, and the 
judgment of Washington and the genius of L’Enfant have been amply 
vindicated.” 

But it is not as a glorified guide-book that we must judge Mr. Wil- 
son’s work; the mere physical history of the city weighs but little 
in the sum total, for the history of Washington, more than that of any 
other national capital, is the history of the nation. London, though 
long the residence of kings, has been the centre of the British Empire 
but a small portion of the centuries of Britain’s history; Paris was 
not even a tribal capital in its beginnings, a very few decades cover the 
imperial supremacy of Berlin, and Rome—the strife between the Vati- 
can and the Quirinal over the possession of the Eternal City is but 
a thing of yesterday. But Washington was planned and built pri- 
marily as the nation’s capital; before it was a city at all, it was a 
Capitol on a hill, where legislators congregated to debate upon ques- 
tions of state, and made those decisions—whether wise or unwise mat- 
ters nothing—which have made the United States what it was yes- 
terday, what it is to-day, what it will be to-morrow, and through a 
vista of to-morrows that stretches off through the dim perspective into 
the Eternal Whither. When the first war with England was waging, 
Washington was not, for London was then the capital of the colonies, 
as well as of the mother country; within twenty-five years the city 
on the Potomac had been planned and had become the legislative 
centre; when the second war with England broke out, Washington 
was already of sufficient importance to attract the attention of the 
British. Since then the councils of Washington have shaped the 
destinies of the nation; and more, for the events of the last few years 
have turned the eyes of all Europe towards the capital, and without 
the voice of Washington no question of international import is de- 
cided. ; 

This phase of the city it is that Mr. Wilson most fully portrays,— 
the capital of Washington and Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Tyler, 
and Harrison, of Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, Cleveland, the second Harri- 
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son, of McKinley, and of Roosevelt; of the Capitol whose debates on 
public affairs called forth the noblest efforts of Calhoun and Clay and 
Webster and the rest of the long line of statesmen who shaped the 
‘nation’s policies; of those policies themselves, and the crises they 
caused,—nullification, abolition, secession, and reconstruction, the 
tariff and the maintenance of the public credit. 

Mr. Wilson has re-peopled this city for us, too, with the images of 
those who once walked its streets, and lived and labored in its buildings, 
whether as legislators in the pile on Capitol Hill, as office-holders in 
the department buildings, or as plain citizens in private houses. His 
chapters deal with the great questions that have been debated and set- 
tled, and with the men—and women—who moved through the alter- 
nate strife and peace, exerting each his own influence, whether great 
or small, upon the result. 

In placing all this many-sided activity b2fore the reader, the author, 
Rufus Rockwell Wilson, contrasts the conditions of the past with those 
of the present, by which means he is enabled to present peculiarly vivid 
glimpses of the life reaching back through a century of time. It was 
the use of this method, indeed, which gave his former volume, “ Ram- 
bles in Colonial Byways,” its success; a success neither less great nor 
less creditable in that it was achieved through the merits of the book, 
without noisy “booming.” Picturesque and impressive as that work 
was, it is his new volume which will establish his position as a serious 
and trustworthy student of history. 

The book is, he says, logically developed from an interest in some 
details of the sad latter days of Major L’Enfant, the gifted young 
French engineer who was deputed to lay out the new city. Having 
quarrelled with his superiors, including Washington himself, he was 
dismissed from office. It was while looking for further data in his 
biography that Mr. Wilson conceived the idea of the present work. 

“ Almost within sight of the capital which he called into being 
lie the remains of Washington, guarded by a grateful people with 
reverence and care,” writes the author, “ but no stone marks L’Enfant’s 
grave at Bladensburg, where he died in the house of the only friend 
of his last days. None is needed, for the city that he planned remains 
his monument and epitaph.” 

“ Washington during its first century of existence,” he writes, “ has 
become one of the great capitals of the world. It has also grown to be 
the most beautiful city in our country. Among centres of authority 
and pleasure, only Paris equals it in beauty and charm, and Paris has 
behind it a thousand years of history. The reason for this lies partly 
in the fact that Washington is a city planned and built solely for the 
purposes of government. It is, perhaps, the only capital which has 
had such an origin; which is named after a nation’s first leader, laid 
out according to his individual views, and beautified, in the main, 
according to his ideas of beauty. Indeed, Washington, as it stands to- 
day, may be said to express George Washington’s intention and per- 
sonal taste.” 
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Ir has been just thirty years now since Dr. Horace Howard Fur- 

ness published Romeo and Juliet, the first volume of his monumental 

Variorum Edition of Shakespeare; since that time 

Twelfth Night— eleven other plays have appeared: Macbeth, King 

Variorum Edition. Lear, The Tempest, As You Like It, The Winter’s 

Tale, Hamlet (in two volumes), Much Ado about 

Nothing, The Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and 
now, Twelfth Night. 

As the life-work of the ablest living scholar in matters Shakes- 
pearian (it is worthy of note that Dr. Furness ruthlessly discredits 
all the fanciful and ill-fancied spellings of the poet’s name, and adopts 
the time-honored “ Shakespeare” as his preference), the Variorum 
Edition stands serenely above all criticism from any source,—even 
commendation, from anyone less qualified to speak than Dr. Furness 
himself, would be an impertinence, were it not that honest apprecia- 
tion is in itself a courtesy. As the matter stands, students in Europe 
as well as in America, even in England and Germany, where Shakes- 
peare receives the largest amount of study, account the Variorum as 
the most authoritative presentation of Shakespeare’s plays. “ Like 
the previous volumes,” says the Atheneum, anent the Merchant of 
Venice, “ this latest edition is a model of scholarship and sanity, the 
latter a rarer gift in the case of Shakespeare editors than the former.” 
And it is also to be noted that degrees from Gottingen and Cambridge 
have been conferred upon Dr. Furness solely in recognition of his 
services in the study of Shakespeare. 

But it is not only as an authoritative presentation that the edition 
appeals to the student; for it is as well the most exhaustive that has 
ever appeared,—a veritable library in itself. “In this- Edition the 
attempt is made to give, in the shape of TexTuaL Notes, on the same 
page with the Text, all the Various Reapines of Twelfth Night, 
from the Second Folio down to the latest critical Edition of the play; 
then, as CoMMENTARY, follow the notes which the Editor has thought 
worthy of insertion, not only for the purpose of elucidating the text, 
but at times as illustrations of the History of Shakespearian criti- 
cism. In the APPENDIX will be found criticisms and discussions, which 
on the score of length could not be conveniently included in the Com- 
mentary.” A very modest statement, this, as an examination of the 
present volume shows. The Preface discusses the date of the play and 
the origin of the plot, which latter point Dr. Furness prefers in interest 
to the former: “ Happy among SHAKESPEARE’s plays is Twelfth Night! 
A source of .its main plot is thus traced to England and close to 
SHAKESPEARE’S door, immediately before the assured date of its com- 
position.” Then comes the text, with most voluminous notes; and the 
Appendix discusses exhaustively the date of the play and the source 
of the plot, presenting reprints of tales and plays from which Shake- 
speare may have drawn his material, and gives criticisms upon the play 
and upon the various characters, notes upon the costumes, analysis of 
the time supposed to be consumed in the plot, and various, translations 
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‘of “ Come away, come away, death” (a song in the second act). It is not 
too much to say that with the single volume before us, Twelfth Night 
can be studied to greatest possible advantage. Everything necessary 
to the fullest possible knowledge of the play is included between its 
covers,—and it follows as a matter of course that everything uvnneces- 
sary has been eliminated. 

> 


THOUGH it is true in the main, as has often been alleged, that 
America lacks the true pervading college spirit that accrues to England 
from her Oxford and Cambridge, the fact is yet 
Stories of the sharply limited in its application. The basis upon 
Colleges. which the fact depends for what of validity it pos- 
sesses, moreover, is being cut away with the gradua- 
tion of each succeeding class, and it is not a rash prophecy to say that 
in a time not far distant the American colleges, with their advantages 
in the propagation of education among all phases of our social fabric, 
will transcend in influence the largest possibilities of the English uni- 
versities, hedged in as they are by the atmosphere of class privilege. 

But, as we have said, the fact as alleged is true only in part, and 
only for the reason that to the average wide-awake American “ col- 
lege” spells “opportunity,” a means to the goal of Success; so it 
comes about that our technical schools are crowded with men seeking 
the skill to win a livelihood in one of the professions, while the schools 
of arts which make for liberal culture have been but slenderly attended. — 
This is changed now, however, and the number who are able and willing 
to pursue education for its own sake is increasing apace. 

With all their limitations, then, the American colleges have not 
lacked’ something of the leavening spirit—a spirit which, as evinced 
in the representative institutions of our land, it is the purpose of 
“Stories of the Colleges” to set forth. The plan of the book is singu- 
larly happy: nine writers of note have contributed, a short story from, 
each, concerned with his own Alma Mater. Each has therefore written 
upon the subject he knows best, and has been enabled to reproduce 
the spirit of the college as it was during his studentship. The book 
thus differs from all the college stories that have been printed hereto- 
fore, since it stands for no one college, nor for any one phase of under- 
graduate life. 

The tales are nine in number: Philosophy 4, by Owen Wister, for 
Harvard; A Bachelor of Arts, by Richard Holbrook, for Yale; Rah, 
Rah, Rah, Murray, by Burton Egbert Stevenson, for Princeton; 
Smith of “ Pennsylvania,” by Francis Churchill Williams, for Penn- 
sylvania; A Lightning Change, by Albert Payson Terhune, for Colum- 
bia; The Code of the Corps, by General Charles King, for West Point ; 
A Hazing Interregnum, by Cyrus Townsend Brady, for Annapolis; 
The Personal Equation, by James Gardner Sanderson, for Cornell; 
and The Head Marshal of the University of Chicago, by James Weber 
Linn, for Chicago. The inclusion of tales concerning such essentially 
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American institutions as West Point and Annapolis was a particularly 


happy thought. 
5 


THE title-page of the first edition of Louisa Parr’s “ Dorothy 
Fox” bears the date 1870. It had an extraordinary sale, and met with 

great popular favor; even the Atheneum and the 
Dorothy Fox. Saturday Review were moved to speak in its praise. 

“A very charming love-tale,” says the former. “ It 
is difficult to decide whether the palm of interest is to be awarded to 
the very amusing sketch of the shifty lady of fashion, with her mis- 
placed pride cropping out on one occasion, and her utter want of self- 
respect when wealth is to be secured, on another; or to the no less 
excellent view afforded of the intolerance of some forms of Protestant 
dissent, and of the bad effects which religious formalism and social iso- 
lation produce on the formation of character.” Since that time the 
book has become almost a classic. 

The life of the Friends has never been much exploited in fiction, 
and in Miss Parr’s day she was all but a pioneer in the field. Her 
thoroughly sympathetic treatment of her theme—the wooing and wed- 
ding of a dainty Quakeress by an army officer—displays not only an 
admirable art as the teller of a story, but a thoroughly just apprecia- 
tion of both sides of the Friendly character. The picture of the kindly 
Fox family, quiet, dignified, hospitable, is as convincing and happy a 
characterization of the best fruits of the Quaker tenets as even the 
most consistent Friend could wish; while the fanatical Crewdsons are 
quite as true to the bigoted, harsh men and women who have been 
responsible for whatever of odium has attached to the Society they mis- 
represent. 

The present edition is issued in an entirely new dress of type with 
illuminated binding, and has sympathetic illustrations by Bertha Cor- 
son Day and Virginia H. Davisson. | 


» 


“THE reign of Francis I. covers the best period of the earlier 

Renaissance,” writes Miss Sichel, in disclaiming any intention of treat- 
ing the Renaissance as a whole; “and it is this 

Women and Men.reign and the years that immediately preceded it 

of the French that fix our choice. Between 1490 and 1550 the 

Renaissance. - modern world was born. Never was art, never was 
social life, more significant than then. 

“Art and social life are, in a great measure, dependent upon 
women, who in a time like this are bound to play a prominent part. 
There was one woman of the day whose name has become identified 
with the French Renaissance—whose life is like a symbol of it. This 
was Margaret of Angouléme, sister of Francis I., his counsellor and 
closest friend. Her figure makes the natural centre of a‘record such 
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as ours. Events and persons group themselves round her; she har- 
monizes while she dominates them.” 

It is with these sixty years, then, that Miss Sichel’s work has to do, 
a work which limits itself, moreover, in its treatment of the subject; it 
“in no way claims to be a chronicle of events, political or military. 
It is merely a personal history—an effort to recall a few of the less 
known figures that moved and had their being in France in the first 
half of the sixteenth century.” So it is within these limitations of 
time and subject that we must form our opinion of the book. 

The charm of the period and its multi-colored life has great at- 
tractions for Miss Sichel, and she has chosen wisely in treating the 
personal phases rather than the political, for in so doing she has 
allowed herself all possible latitude in her genial task of portraying 
the bravery, wit, beauty, and wisdom of the court of France,—the 
France of Rabelais, Ronsard, du Bellay, Marot, and Dolet. Despite 
its hardness, its essential squalor, the life has a certain fascination 
of its own as we look back upon it through the vista of years. “ When 
we examine the French Renaissance it is the essential French qualities 
that we find there—the qualities which make and mar the France of 
to-day. There is the gay philosophy of common sense and daily life; 
the good humor and the scepticism which come of living in the 
present; the graceful imagination, never too great to be useful, which 
built the delicious Chateaux of the Loire, planned their gardens, and 
adorned them with fantastic sculptures; which painted too the port- 
folios of Court portraits, subtle interpretations of character and the 
main contribution of France to contemporary painting. Its national 
faculties are rather critical than creative, and so is its Renaissance.” 

This sympathetically brilliant account of a brilliant period is pre- 
sented in a handsome volume, with portraits and illustrations, and a 
copious index; it has also a Historical Summary of Contemporary 
Events, and a List of Works Consulted. 


5 


In his “ History of the Jesuits in England,” Mr. Ethelred L. 
Taunton presents a discussion of the end at which the Jesuits were. 
aiming and the means they employed to advance it. 

History of the Jes- The English Jesuits demand study, he says, because 
uits in England. of their influence upon certain episodes in English 
history. His conclusion is, that “the Jesuits, as a 

body, stood for the Catholic Reaction, from first to last, a political 
expedient. . . . They set themselves up as a bulwark against Protes- 
tantism in any form.” Their organization along military lines, the 
actions, will, intellect of each sunk in that of his superior, was an 
efficient weapon. Unquestioning obedience brought all members of the 
Society to the feet of the General of the Order, and through him to the 
Pope; so it was, when Luther was in open revolt and the cause of 
Catholicism was all but lost, “the Society was able to present an 
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almost irresistible front to the opposing forces of Protestantism, and 
to do much to change a rout into victory.” The spirit gradually 
changed, and the society, which under its saintly founder had desired 
to be only the humble and ready servant, and had forbidden its mem- 
bers to aspire to ecclesiastical dignities, now sought not only to reform 
the secular world according to its own ideas, but to direct the very 
Church itself. 

Such, in brief, Mr. Taunton finds to be the origin and progress of 
the Jesuit Society. The personality of Robert Parsons, the greatest 
English Jesuit, overshadows the whole book; for, as the author says, 
“he is the History of the English Jesuits; and his successors, men of 
but little originality of their own, were content, when they had the 
chance, to put into practice what his fertile brain had conceived as 
desirable.” It is as the first attempt at an adequate life of this man, 
no less than as a history of the Society, that the book becomes of 
interest and value. While frankly avowing that his work contains 
subject for contention, Mr. Taunton acquits himself of having intro- 
duced personal opinions or doubtful facts by working from authorities 
within reach of the public, and by allowing the actors themselves to 
tell the story in their own way and largely in their own words. The 
illustretions include portraits of Robert Parsons, St. Ignatius of 


Loyola, and others. 
bg 


WE are publishing this New Library Edition of George Eliot in 
connection with Messrs. William Blackwood and Sons, of Edinburgh. 
The set comprises twelve volumes, each complete in 

Works of itself, which will be issued one per month. The vol- 
George Eliot. umes are of uniform size and thickness, and each has 
a photogravure frontispiece. A new font of type has 

been used for the edition, for which we anticipate a ready appreciation 
from the reading public. 
: > 


MaxIME CoLiienon’s “ Manual of Mythology in Relation to Greek 
Art” now appears in a new edition of its English dress, as translated 
by Jane E. Harrison. The subject is sharply defined 

Concerning the = from mythology in general, or from the origin and 
penser literary treatment of myth d i d solel 
ead: Obditeaiien yths, and is concerned solely 
of Gusece. with consideration of those myths and of the char- 
_ acters of mythology as they have been represented 

graphically or plastically by the artist who believed in them, whether in 

the rudest and most archaic times, or‘in the finest development of 

Hellenic art. 

As an introductory hand-book to Mythography, a study which, as yet 
in its infancy among English-speaking peoples, is becoming yearly of 
more imperative interest to students of mythology in general, M. Col- 
lignon’s “ Manual” has advantage, not only in its intrinsic merit, but 
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also as the first work of the kind to be issued in the a language. 
The book is fully illustrated. 

In “The Oldest Civilization of Greece” are presented certain 
“Studies of the Mycenean Age,” as developed during some years by 
H. R. Hall, M.A., who holds the post of Assistant in the department 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. He deals 
with the chief problems of the Mycenean archeology separately, but 
establishes such a connection between his chapters as to make his 
work a homogeneous study of the Mycenean Question as it stands to-day. 
“Tt must ever be borne in mind,” he writes, “that this search [for 
the origins of Greek civilization] is still being pursued amid the 
clouds. We are not on firm earth when we are dealing with things 
Mycenean, and have still to walk warily.” In such a case, of course, the 
discussion of the subject by anyone who is in a position to speak with 
authority is illuminating and helpful at the least. The illustrations 
are informing, as well as interesting. 


¥ 


A BooK of short stories, sketches, descriptions, what not, dealing 
with days and things in Australasia and the islands of the Pacific. 
Mr. Louis Becke, author of “ Yorke the Adventurer,” 
Yorke as well as of “By Reef and Palm,” “ Ridan the 
the Adventurer Devil,” etc., is a journalist of Australia, in the prac- 
tice of which profession he has learned to weave 
blood-stirring tales out of his experience during a rough and adven- 
turous life. A realist in the sense of telling of things as he sees them, 
without softening of euphemism, his manner is yet essentially that of 
a romanticist. The life in the South Seas has its beauties as well as 
its hardships, and he presents both sides of the shield with convincing 
lucidity. 
> 


Mrs. Ina BrEvoortT Roserts’s novel deals with the inevitable change 
for the better which a high character will always exert, even though 
unconsciously, upon those with which it comes into 
The Lifting contact. The situation which she has conjured up 
of a Finger. to elaborate the thesis is briefly this: Jilted by her 
lover, a girl is confronted by a rich and reckless young 
man,—an unmitigated black sheep,—who wagers.that he will kiss her 
within a certain time, and with her own consent. The central idea so 
cleverly conceived and so pregnant with possibilities. is as cleverly 
worked out. Mrs. Roberts shows a capital sense of the humorous and 
the dramatic, and she has not burdened her tale by writing analyses 
about her characters, preferring to let them disclose themselves by 
their own words and actions. In the end,—but the telling of that is 
the author’s prerogative. 
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Mr. AuGusTINE Briere. has edited this newest edition of Boswell’s 
immortal work; and the illustrations, which include portraits of Dr. 
_ Johnson, Boswell, Garrick, Mrs. Porter and her 
> ony daughter Lucy, William Hogarth, Samuel Richard- 
son, Lord Chesterfield, Henry Thrale, Hannah More, 
and numerous others with whom Johnson’s life was closely connected, 
have been selected by Ernest Radford, who also contributes a delightful 
and informing preface. The Introduction is by Mr. Birrell himself, 
who states that he considers his edition—but let him speak for himself. 
“The English-speaking race is only just beginning to enter into its 
huge and glorious inheritance of literature,” he writes. ‘The number 
- of persons who have never read Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” and who 
yet are capable of enjoying it to the tips of their fingers, is enormous, 
and yearly increases. To get hold of these people, to thrust Boswell 
into their hands, to obtrude him upon their notice, and thus to capture 
their intelligence and engage their interest, is the work of the mis- 
sionary of letters, who does not need to encumber himself with the com- 
mentators, but only to do all that he can to circulate the original text 
in the most attractive and convenient form. It is not laziness or in- 
difference which prompts me to say this, but holy zeal and the most 
absolute conviction. 

“ After all, the book is the thing. Literature was meant to give 
pleasure, to excite interest, to banish solitude, to make the fireside more 
attractive than the tavern, to give joy to those who are still capable of 
joy, and—why should we not admit it?—to drug sorrow and divert 
thought. 

“ As for the learned editors who load the page of their author with 
notes and references and cross-references, personally I delight in their 
labors and reverence their devotion; but in the first instance, at all 
events (I repeat), the book is the thing. Leave Boswell alone to tell 
his own tale, to make his own impression. This once done, the com- 
mentators will march in through the breach Boswell has made.” 

So Boswell is left to tell his own tale and to make his own impres- 
sion, with but scant hinderance from foot-notes, but with such ad- 
ditional interest as is to be derived from acceptable make-up and 
informing illustrations. The edition is in six volumes of convenient 
size, bound in cloth, gilt. 


> 


TuIs new translation of De La Motte Fouqué’s charming romance 

comes from the pen of A. M. Richards. It would be superfluous to 

speak of the text of the book, except to say that the 

Sintram. translation is worthy of the original; but commenda- 

tion is not lost in calling attention to the make-up, 

which is characterized by convenient size, light weight, a neat, clear 

page, and graceful illustrations, including several full pages, as well 
as head- and tail-pieces. 
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Tue three little volumes in the series comprise M. Sainte Beuve’s 
essays “ On Men and Women,” his “ Portraits of Men,” and his “ Por- 
traits of Women,” edited, with Critical Memoir, by 
William Sharp, and furnished with numerous por- 
traits. Containing some of the best work from the 
pen of this sovereign critic, and that in a convenient form, the volumes 
will be welcomed by readers generally. 


Essays of 
Sainte Beuve. 


> 


DEMANDING no more of a ballad than that it shall be a simple 
spirited narrative, and guided by poetic intuition rather than by any 
academic definition that would unduly limit the bal- 
Popular lad class, Mr. R. Brimley Johnson presents four 
British Ballads. | yolumes, in which are collected the best of the old 
popular songs of the British peoples. Realizing to 
the full the difficulties that beset the general reader in puzzling out 
ancient text and obsolete spellings, the Editor has prepared the text 
of the old ballads according to the best authorities, modernizing the 
spelling wherever necessary, but taking due care to preserve as much as 
possible the indefinable flavor of the original; the rhythm and accent- 
uation are, of course, intact. Brief historical or explanatory notes are 
printed in the Table of Contents, and obsolete terms are explained in 
foot-notes. The illustrations are happy in that they conform to the 
general flavor of the text, and the volumes individually are of pocket- 
able size. 


> 


Miss SyxkeEs’s book is a graphic account of her experiences in 
journeying to Kerman and Persian Baluchistan, in company with her 
brother, who had been appointed to found a consulate 
Through Persia in that district. Being thus in an official capacity, 
on a Side-Saddle. her opportunities for observation and for getting at 
facts were exceptional, and it is the result of those 
observations that the present narrative (which has had the benefit of 
Major Sykes’s revision) embodies. Her journey across the desert, a 
seven weeks’ stay in Teheran, the horseback ride to Kerman, her house- 
keeping at Kerman, the ride through the desert to Bampur and Pahra, 
to Quetta, and the voyage up the Persian Gulf, and so home to Eng- 
land, make a glorious two ycars’ trip; and the interest is doubled, 
in that Miss Sykes was the first European lady to visit this part of 
the world. The accuracy of her description is attested by an Introduc- 
tion by Major-General Sir Frederic Goldsmid, whose official connec- 
tion with matters Persian gives him the right to speak with authority. 
Kight full-page plates and a most satisfactory sketch-map of the route 
illustrate the text. 
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“Tas little book makes no profession to be a systematic text-book 
of Oceanography,” says Agnes Giberne, concerning her latest book, 
“or to contain exhaustive discussions of the latest 
The Mighty Deep. discoveries and theories. The subject is far too vast 
to be dealt with in one small volume. A library 

would almost be needed for the purpose. 

“ Much information has been gained within the last decade or two 
of years about the ocean, its make, the laws which govern its move- 
ments, ‘its dark and mysterious depths, the various deposits upon its 
bed, and the innumerable living creatures by which it is inhabited. 
All that I have attempted has been to cull a certain number of leading 
facts from the great storehouse of knowledge, and to put them in 
order, for the many who love sea-breezes and ocean-waves, and who 
may like to know a little more about the friend whom they so often 
visit.” 

The author has done her work admirably within the limitations 
she set for herself, and has produced a most readable little book; nine 
full-page illustrations enhance the interest of the text. 


> 


THE excellent idea of issuing a series of volumes dealing with the 
tenets of the great philosophical minds, as expounded by the foremost 
students, originated with Messrs. Blackwood, of 
Edinburgh. The success of the series and the de- 
mand for an issue at a smaller cost has resulted in 
the present edition, which we are publishing in this 
country in connection with Messrs. Blackwood. The set comprises 
fifteen volumes, representing Descartes, Butler, Berkeley, Fichte, Kant, 
Hamilton, Hegel, Leibniz, Vico, Hobbes, Hume, Spinoza, Bacon (two 
volumes), and Locke; the volume on Mill is in preparation. Though 
published at a very low price, the volumes are well-printed and are 
bound in decorated cloth. 


Blackwood’s 
Philosophical 
Classics. 


>} 


In “Steel Ships: Their Construction and Maintenance,” Mr. 
Thomas Walton has crystallized his years of experience and study as 
a naval architect; it is the second work of the kind 
Technical. from his pen, being—he says—in a large measure the 
outcome of the favorable reception with which his 
“Know your Own Ship” was received in its various editions. He 
writes instructively of the manufacture of steel and iron from the ore; 
of the strength and quality of steel and iron and the tests by which 
these are determined; of the “ classification” of a vessel, and “ load- 
lines ;” of the structural features of a steel ship, and the alternative 
modes in which a vessel may be built; of the stresses and strains to 
which a vessel is liable; of the construction in general and in minutest 
detail; and of the causes of decay and deterioration and the best means 
to combat them. More than one hundred and seventy-five plates, illus- 
trations, and diagrams elucidate the text. 
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A new contribution to the literature of electric lighting, “ Central 
Electrical Stations,” by C. H. Wordingham, is a worthy attempt “ to 
describe those problems which arise in the practical operation of Cen- 
tral Stations, whether of a scientific, an engineering, or a commercial 
nature, and to indicate the solution which his own experience, or that 
of other engineers similarly placed, has dictated.” Paying but slight 
attention to those phases of engineering practice which have received 
ample treatment elsewhere, he has endeavored to clear up the loose 
ends and unconsidered trifles which are found only with difficulty, if 
at all, in any book. “ For example, more may be given to the details 
of the jointing of a main than to the theory of the steam engine, but 
the student may search in vain elsewhere for the one, while he may 
satiate himself with treatises on the other.” That an able work upon 
such lines will find its place in technical literature is certain, not only 
because the need for it exists, but because of its worthiness to fill that 
need. Nearly one hundred and fifty excellent illustrations and dia- 
grams are scattered through the book. 

A “Hand-book on Petroleum” comes from the pens of Captain 
J. H. Thomson and Dr. Boverton Redwood; the “ Treatise on Petro- 
leum,” by the latter, is well known as a standard text-book, dealing 
in detail with the technology of petroleum. The “ Hand-book,” how- 
ever, is of smaller proportions, and treats only of those particulars of 
the geographical and geological occurrences of petroleum, and of its 
production and refining, which have a bearing upon the industrial use 
of petroleum and its derivatives. Suggestions on the construction and 
use of mineral oil lamps, and on the properties, limitations, and dangers 
of calcium carbide and its products, are also given. The necessity of 
restrictive legislation in the distribution and industrial use of these 
explosive substances is daily becoming more urgent, in view of the 
accidents through carelessness or ignorance, and such a work as this, 
which brings into small compass the fundamental data, should be 
appreciated by users of petroleum and calcium carbide derivatives, as 
well as by the officials charged with the regulation of the industrial 
employment of such substances. 


> 


In preparing the third edition of his “ Pediatrics,’ Dr. Thomas 
Morgan Rotch has found it necessary almost to rewrite the book, in 
order to include the advances made in Pediatrics 

Medical. during the past six years. The work is, then, prac- 
tically new, rather than merely a new edition, even 

the order of the different subjects and the allotment of space having 
been altered. Its practical character is emphasized by the thorough 
systematization of the etiology, the symptomatology, the diagnosis, and 
the treatment of the various diseases, and much attention has been 
devoted to the anatomy and physiology of early life and to the advances 
which have been made in the subjects of infant feeding, of bacteriology, 
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and of the blood. Several new colored plates and a number of radio- 
graphs have been added to the illustrations, which altogether number 


over two hundred. 
- 


OnE of Miss Carey’s inimitable tales of people, their lives and 

loves, has joined the ranks of the Select Novels. Light-hearted and 

bright without being frivolous, “ Mollie’s Prince” is 

Mollie’s Prince. a typical “ Nouchette novel,” a straight-out story, 

with a good plot, and without a trace of the “ erotic, 

neurotic, or tommy-rottic,” as someone has cleverly characterized much 
of the current fiction. 
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THE GOOD THANKSGIVING TURKEY THAT MY MOTHER 
USED TO BAKE 

By Lawrence Porcher Hext 
Every year, about Thanksgiving-time, my mem’ry backward flies 
To the happy days of boyhood and to mother’s pumpkin pies, 
And it seems to me my yearnings grow more ardent day by day, 
For my thoughts dwell on environments that long have passed away. 
I remember how my mother, standing in the kitchen door, 
Used to meet me, kiss, and greet me in the happy days of yore; 
And I recollect the pastries that for me she used to make, 
But I hunger most for turkey like my mother used to bake. 


She could draw the finest coffee that a mortal ever drank,— 

It would bring a smile of pleasure from the crustiest old crank,— 
And her biscuits, light and fleecy, were so wholesome and so good, 
That they earned a reputation in my mother’s neighborhood ; 

She could barbecue a ’possum with potatoes all around, 

For she seemed to know the moment that it was correctly browned ; 
And the custards she invented no one else knew how to make, 

But, oh, how I loved the turkey that my mother used to bake. 


When the big Thanksgiving turkey used to come to mother’s hands, 
Picked and dressed, she’d don her apron, then she’d issue her commands; 
She’d allow no one to touch it,—she would stuff it all alone,— 

And her re-ci-pe for stuffing was a secret all her own; 

Then she’d place it in an oven, and she’d turn it round and about 

*Till each morsel was well-seasoned and well cooked, inside and out, 

And at last when from the oven the enticing bird she’d take, 

How I’d hunger for the turkey that my mother used to bake. 


All Thanksgiving morn I’d loiter ’round the house,—I wouldn’t leave, 
I’d just make myself a fixture there until Thanksgiving eve, 

And in sweet anticipation I would listen for the bell 

That would call us all to dinner, dinner. that I loved so well; 

And when we, at last, were seated at the hospitable board 

Of my father,—that was laden with the best he could afford,— 

I'd pitch in, and, Lord! I’d stuff until I had a stomach-ache,— 

Just from eating of the turkey that my mother used to bake. 


True, I know that I’ve a jewel in the person of my wife,— 
Bless her heart, I do adore her,—she’s the sunshine of my life, 
But I can’t enjoy the viands that she tries so hard to cook, 
For she has to cull directions from the pages of a book. 

33 
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When she reads this bright effusion, written by her * better half,” 
She'll be angry,—I’m afraid that I’ve inscribed my epitaph,— 


But I think that she’d forgive me if she only could partake 
Of some good Thanksgiving turkey like my mother used to bake. 


> 


It looked like a good scheme, I will admit. I was anxious to ~ 

The have an office with all the modern conveniences, but my legal 

ang business had not reached the proportions where I felt that I could 

afford it. My friend, Dr. Hamilton, who had only recently 

graduated from a medical college, was in a similar predicament, and Dr. Wells, 

the dentist, also had need of an office. So it happened that we went in to- 
gether. 

Hamilton was the one who proposed the plan. 

office for himself he ran across a suite of three private rooms, all opening into 

one large waiting-room, and instantly the possibility of a combination occurred 


In his search for a suitable 


to him. 
“That’s quite the proper thing now,” he explained. 
fellows who can’t afford the frills they would like are getting them in that 
way. Take Brown and Calkins, for. example. They have two private offices 
opening into one public office, and by dividing the expense this way they are able 
to have a telephone ‘and a boy to answer questions. Now, with three of us, 
there is no reason why we should not dispense with the boy and have a sten- 
ographer for our joint use instead. We can have a much finer office too, and 
in a better location than we could affotd individually.” 

As I have said, it looked like a good scheme, and I was the more pleased 
with it because a stenographer was of more importance to me than to either 
of the other two. All that they really needed was someone to answer questions, 
write occasional letters, and make out the bills, while I had—or, rather, hoped 
to have—legal papers to draw up. So we engaged a nice, presentable-looking 
girl with a typewriter, and had the telephone put in. We all were of the 
opinion that a girl would be better than a man or a boy in the outer office. 
Girls are cheaper, for one thing, and for office work they are more reliable. 


Our typewriter girl was a real nice, demure little creature—just as gentle and 
She knew 


“All the young 


thoughtless and well-meaning a girl as ever made trouble for man. 
nothing about the professional world, and had only a faint idea of our respec- 
tive duties, but that was quite immaterial, of course. She started in well, 
but on the third day she made a slip. 

“Dr. Hamilton,” she said, “ someone wants you at the telephone.” 

“Doc.” smiled anticipatorily and made a rush for the ‘phone, but a moment 
later he put his head in the door of my office and informed me that I was the 
one who was wanted. 

As I hung up the receiver, after transacting the necessary business, I heard 
Hamilton arguing with Mamie—that was her name. 

“Why did you call me,” he asked, “ when the man distinctly said that, he 


wanted a bill drawn up?” \ 
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A Message 
from Julia Marlowe. 

*™ consider “Orgngeine’ | the most 
wonderful rem for headache, 
= or fatigue that I have ever 

nown.’’ 


Business Men, Toilers, Law- 
yers, Ny Age dies 
of Society and 
Trained Nurses, Dentists 
and Prominent Physicians 
— extol the wide 

uman usefulness of 

Orangeine. We have thou- 

sands of expressions like 

the following: 

“The best remedy I Ra ever 
tried for sick headac —Miss 
= H. Brown, St. ae. Maine. 

r. J.P. Spanier, sorernes Agent 
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e will be glad to mail Trial Package Free with 


ORANGEINE CHEMICAL CO., Chicago, 311. 
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-ORANGEINE 


CORRECTS*CURES 


Wm. Gillette writes: 


‘‘A most wonderful remedy. I 
have tried hundreds and find ‘Or- 
angeine’ the only certain headache 
cure and the only ime with absolutely 
nu bad after effects.’” 


Orangeine 


és a harmless 5-grain powder 
San ae balanced by yeurs 
of test. 3 all puin and * 


_ _,GURES 
| Headache, Neuralgia, 
Woman’s Ills, 

Fatigue, Nervousness, 
/ Colds, Grip, 

Asthma, Indigestion, 

and Every | 
Common Ailment. 














cantar General Fielding, of the s 
me 


‘*Volunteers of Am: 
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a” 

M. H. Aspinwall, Maneene 
Keely Institute, London, w: 
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without ‘Orangeine.t”’ 

Dr. Edwin Brown, of Philadel iphia, 
says: ‘‘‘Orangeine’ works like a 
charm. I would not be without it.’’ 


be | body and brain. and d nourtehment 


Miss 
Elsie de Wolfe says: “ s.5\ 


on am delighted to testify to the 

agic etfect oot ‘Orangeine.’ I am 
fearful of patent medicines, but 
Ke) ine’ has no depressing after 
effects.” 


Mr. Joshua T. Butler, Secretary 
Corporation Liquidating Company, 
New York City, says: ‘‘I hav 
found ‘Orangeine’ an effective care 
for violent headaches of several 
years standing.’’ 

wa: J.F. Soalding, Po Fortand, ind. a 

rites: ‘TI elighted with 
results obtained oy Geameates? 
for Sereaeatan: insomnia and 
cases of grip with severe 

complications,’* 

Mrs. Helen J. Heath, Groton, Vt. ey 

writes: ‘*Two boxes of ‘Orangeine' 
cared Neural Ieia in my head and 
face, following severe ‘Grip,’ and I 
believe saved me from @ prolonged 
sickness and a big doctor’s bill.’* 

Mr. Durbin Josep of the great 
on firm, J Horne £00. * 

Forangeine! is a great pre- 
scription. ‘Ié meets your cvery 


writes the ‘‘best beloved’® on Amer- 

ican t.. 
ante. Mandosald, of the Hartford 
‘Sup. 
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t.-Col. RB. I. Eskrid m 
tent, ad rs Dowsias, Ui +. Ls 
will not only relieve 
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“Oh,” she replied sweetly, “ you were the nearest, and I thought any one 
of you would be glad to make out a bill.” 

What could we say to a girl who did not know the difference between. 
drawing up a bill and making one out? And, quite unconsciously, she gave us 
all a “nasty dig” too, for that was what all of us would have been glad’ to do. 

Her next “bad break” was made while I was out. She told me about it 
when I returned. 

“There was a man in here who was just awful anxious to see you,” she 
said. “I tried to get him to wait, but he wouldn’t—said he’d got to have 
attention right away.” , 

“ What did he want?” I asked. 

“Why, he said his nerve was troubling him,” she answered. 

“Nerve!” I cried. ‘“ Nerve! Why, he didn’t want to see me! He wanted 
to see Dr. Wells.” 

“Oh,” she said in that gentle tone that disarms the angry man, “ he didn’t 
ask for anyone in particular, but just talked about his nerve, and I’d always 
heard nerve associated with lawyers.” 

What made it worse was that Dr. Wells was in his room at the time the 
man called, just hoping that someone with a jumping toothache would see his 
sign. ; 
That girl had the best intentions in the world, but she didn’t know any- 
thing, apparently. Another time when there was a newspaper discussion as 
to whether bleeding was ever advisable in the practice of medicine and a reporter 
called up, she sent me to the telephone. Of course, I was indignant when I was 
asked if I ever did any bleeding in my professional work. 

“No, sir! Never, sir!” I cried; “but if I ever get the chance I will 
extract a few ounces of blood from you!” 

“Oh, you needn’t get mad about it,” replied the reporter. “A good many 
of them do.” 

“That, sir,” I shouted in my indignation, “is an insult to the whole legal 
profession!” 

Then, of course, the mistake was apparent to him, and the matter was 
explained. 

Later she told a man who asked about the price of a gold crown over the 
telephone that she did not know anything about English money, and she sent a 
woman who came to see about a matter of alimony in to Hamilton—she thought 
the word was a medical term. In fact, in just three weeks she had us so 
tangled up that not one of us was sure what kind of a business he was doing, 
and we learned to use great caution in our discussions over the telephone and 
with those she sent to our private offices. The “hardest rub,” however, fell to 
the lot of Wells and myself. Two callers arrived about the same time, and, 
after learning their business, she sent one to him and one to me. 

“That fellow,” I protested angrily, after the matter had been straightened 
out, “ wanted to have a tooth extracted. Why did you send him to me?” 

“Oh, was that it?” she returned with the customary sweetly apologetic 
smile. “I didn’t know. He said something about wanting gas.” 

“And the man you sent in to me,” put in Wells, “wanted to see about 


starting a new suit.” ‘ 
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“Yes, I know that,” she answered, “and I thought you needed one the 
most.” 

Of course, we had to let her go, and, of course, she wept, which made us 
all so uncomfortable that we came very near reinstating her. I would have 
been glad to comfort her, but I was-afraid, and insisted that Hamilton should 
do it. As a physician, this seemed to come in his line, and afterwards I was 
glad I had had so much forethought, for a week later she came in and asked 
me if I did not think his soothing words on that occasion gave her grounds 
for a breach-of-promise suit. When I said it did not, she wanted to know if 
I would be willing to take a case against the combination of the three of us 
for damages because of the nervous worry to which she had been subjected and 
the shock of being discharged. 

As I have said, she did not know much about the business and professional 
worlds; and I may add that there are some combinations that do not go well 
in a joint office, anyway. 

Elliott Flower. 


a 


ALMOST everywhere within the range of Christendom Friday is 


The a day of proverbial ill-luck. The following list of assassinations 
Assassins’ 


Day tends to confirm this superstition: 


William of Orange, July 10, 1584—a Friday. 
Henry III. of France, August 1, 1589—a Friday. 
Henry IV. of France, May 14, 1610—a Friday. . 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, March 16, 1792—a Friday. 
Lincoln of United States, April 14, 1865—a Friday. 
McKinley of United States, September 6, 1901—a Friday. 
F. L. Sawyer. 


> 


“Yes, I fully agree with you that it is most unwise for the 


A mother of either party to interfere or to be too free with advice 
Mother’s 


Duty when a young couple marry and set up for themselves,” said 


Mrs. Gawl to Mrs. Meddell. 

“T feel that way,” said Mrs. Meddell. “ Of course, there are times when it 
is best to give the young people the benefit of one’s increased experience and 
superior knowledge. Now, I was over to my daughter-in-law’s the other day, 
and I found her bathing her baby in -very warm water when I am convinced 
that lukewarm water is better and healthier for a baby’s bath, so I poured a 
quart of cold water in the tub, and I told my daughter-in-law that the baby’s 
shirts were too thin and that she fed him too often. I gave orders to the nurse- 
girl not to allow even the child’s own parents to kiss him on the lips.” 

“Oh, of course, one ought to kindly suggest some things and even insist 
on others where health is concerned,” said Mrs. Gawl. “ Now, for instance, I 
was over to my son-in-law’s last evening, and he brought out his cigar-box, 
and I said, ‘How many cigars have you smoked to-day, Gordon?’ and when he 
said six, I gently but firmly replied, ‘That is quite as many and even more 
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Pears 


Whoever wants soft hands, smooth hands, white hands, 


or a clear complexion, he and she can have both: that 


is, if the skin is naturally transparent; unless occupation 


prevents. 
The color you want to avoid comes probably neither 


of nature or work, but of habit. 


Use Pears’ Soap, no matter how much; but a little is 
enough if you use it often. 


Established over 100 years. 





CoNSUMPTION CuRED.—An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, 
I will send free of charge to all who wish it this recipe in German, French, or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by address- 
ing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers Block, Rochester, 
New York. 


A Goop MILK for infant feeding is a mixed Cow’s milk, from herds of native 
breeds. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk herds are properly housed, 
scientifically fed, and are constantly under trained inspection. Avoid unknown 
brands, 


THE Illinois College of Law, of which Dr. Howard N. Ogden is President, 
opened its Autumn Quarter last week with a registration of more than two 
hundred students. 

This College in five years has taken first rank among the Law Schools of 
Chicago and the State. 

Its graduates have been uniformly successful in the State Bar Examinations. 

The College Lecture Rooms are on the fourth floor of the Chicago Opera 
House Block, 112 Clark Street, just across the street from the Cook County Court- 
House. é” 
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than a man can smoke in one day and retain his health,’ and I quietly locked 
the cigars up. Then I found that he was having his beefsteak fried ‘instead of 
broiled, and I spoke to the cook and told her never to fry it again, and to make 
his coffee fully a third weaker than he has been drinking it. He’ll destroy his 
nerves drinking such strong coffee.” 

“Of course he will. My son’s wife drinks her tea altogether too strong, 
and when I am there to tea, which is three or four times a week, I go right out 
into the kitchen and make the tea myself, and I make it as weak as all tea 
should be made to be healthy. Then I do not allow her to put bread less than 
twenty-four hours old on the table: it’s unhealthy. She says she was brought 
up on hot bread, and that she never was ill a day in her life; but I can’t help 
it. I know that hot bread is unhealthy, and I ought to interfere where my own 
son’s health is concerned.” 

“Of course you should. I feel just so about my daughter, and I told my 
son-in-law the other day that he must give up rich desserts, for they are not 
good for my daughter nor for him. When I was there to dinner yesterday, and 
my daughter wanted to make a rich pudding with 1 rich sauce for dessert, I 
said ‘No,’ and I made a simple, nutritious dessert of Indian meal with hot 
boiled molasses over it. When it comes to health I must advise.” 

“Tt is your ‘duty to do so. I must go over to my son’s now. They have a 
new cook coming to-day, and I must see that she starts in properly.” 

“ And I must hurry right over to my daughter’s. An architect is coming 
to see about making some changes in the house, and I must be there to see 
about it. It is really my duty to see that some things are done in a certain 
way.” 

“ Of course it is. These children of ours will thank us some day for doing 


our simple duty.” 
J. L. Harbour. 


y 


An old German was on his death-bed. In his earlier years he 
Still he . had led a wild life, but since the death of Schneider, one of his 
Doubts boon companions, he had reformed and given up his bad habits. 

This Schneider in his day had been a mighty drinker, famous for 
his capacity and carouses. 

The Priest was ministering to the dying man, consoling him with visions 
of the Paradise he would soon enter, telling him that he would meet there his 
old friends and what a joy it would be to see them all again. 

The dying man asked feebly, “ Will Schneider be there, your Reverence?”’ 

Thinking to give him pleasure, the Priest replied, “ Yes, Schneider will be 
there.” 

“ Ach,” said the other, “dot is very bad! “ All dose dringings and eadings 
and fighdings all over again; all dot beer und whiskey.” 

“But there will be no drinking in Heaven,” said the Priest. 

“ But you said Schneider would be there.” 

“So he will,” was the Priest’s reply. 

“And there won’t be no dringings, you dink? Ach, you don’t know 


Schneider.” 


J. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA — 
WATER 


in Uric Acid Conditions—Cout, Rheumatism, 
Calculi, etc. A Powerful Nerve Tonic. 
The late Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., Sormerly President and Pro- 


fessor of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va. and Ex-President of the American 
Medical Association, says: ict shiniai - a aii neni ‘ 
66 as an a ne diuretic is invaluable. In ic Ac ravel, 

BUFFALO LITHIA WATER and, indeed, in diseases generally dependent upon a Uric 
Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. I have prescribed it in cases of 
Rheumatic Gout which had resisted the ordinary remedies, with wonderfully good results. I have 
used it also in my own case, being a great sufferer from this malady, and have derived 
more benefit from it than from any other remedy. This water has never failed me as a powers 
ful nerve tonic when I have prescribed it as such, producing a decided calming effect in men and women 
whose broken-down nervous system had kept them in perpetual motion, who could not sleep, 
and who could not rest. I sometimes think it must contain HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
SODA. It acts as that compound does —as a tonic and alterative.”’ 

Spring No. 1 is both a nerve and a blood tonic, and in pale, feeble, and anzmic subjects i is to be preferred. 
In the absence of these symptoms, No, 2 is to be preferred. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sate by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA 





MiscatcuLaTion.—‘‘Some of you know, probably,’”’ said the man in the 
mackintosh, ‘‘ that I spent a summer out West some years ago, in a mining camp. 
There was a gang of tough fellows——’”’ 

‘Other tough fellows, you would say,” suggested the man with the loud 
necktie. 

‘‘And one of these was known as Slim Sime. He was a mean, sneaking, 
snooping, prying cuss, with his nose always in other people’s business ; and when 
he was caught, one night, in the act of salting a claim, he was tried by a Vigilance 
Committee and unanimously sentenced to be hanged. 

‘“Well, the Vigilantes took him to a tree on the outskirts of the camp, tied a 
rope around his neck, pinioned his hands behind him, threw the noose end of 
the rope over a limb, strung him up, and went away and left him hanging 
there. 

‘‘Next morning somebody came along and found him in the same place, all 
right, but he was standing on his tiptoes, with a bored look in his eyes, and he 
complained of being tired and hungry. The fellow who had found him felt sorry 
for him, and cut the rope and let him go. 

“‘ You see, the Vigilantes had hung him to one of the lower limbs of the tree, 
and his feet only cleared the ground by a little over a foot——”’ 

‘*T see,”’ interrupted the man with the white spot in his mustache. ‘‘The 
limb had bent under his weight and let him down.” 

‘*Not at all,’’ said the man in the mackintosh. ‘‘His neck had stretched 
thirteen inches.”’ 

When they had smoked in silence several minutes the man in the corduroy 
suit remarked that he had no objections to a chap embellishing a story a little, 
but he had no use for a blamed liar. And the other members of the group 
nodded solemnly.—Chicago Tribune. 
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Tue clerk of the lost-article department of the street-car com- 






Extracted pany smiled affably as a pretty young woman came shyly up to 
Without : 
Pain his desk. 





“T lost something in a Greenup-Street car,” she said. 
“Yes? A handkerchief?” 
: “No.” 
“ An umbrella then?” 
“Something more valuable and personal,” she said, blushing. 
“ Well, it could not have been a pocket-book or a 
q He paused. He was becoming embarrassed too. She had said it was some- 

thing more personal. Just when the silence was becoming painful she plucked 


up courage and added, “I lost—I lost—my husband’s teeth.” 
Milton Bronner. 
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HAD BEEN YOUNG HERSELF 
By Blanche Trennor Heath 






THEY sat and spooned, as lovers will, ; 
The while his arm, grown bold and bolder, 

Along the seat went-creeping still, 

Until it almost touched her shoulder. 







But, ah, that moon!—The waning glow, 
Though in its feeble final quarter, 
Betrayed the blissful scene below 







To every mother’s son and daughter! 






But that old moon had once been young; 
And so, a lover’s need befriending, 






Across her face a cloud. she flung— 






Nor moon nor mortal saw the ending! 







> 







Frew men who served as soldiers in the Seminole War are 





: has 
An now living, but a good many people are living who re- with 
Unknown WI? 





Monster member having seen the troops on their way to the seat 






of war and after their return. 
Judge N. A. Patterson, an aged citizen of Washington County, East Ten- 






nessee, was well acquainted with one of them, who more than fifty years since 
related to him the details of a startling incident connected with his service in 







the Florida Everglades. 






He said that during seasons when the Everglades were sufficiently dry the 





soldiers used to penetrate far into them occasionally for the purpose of hunting 






deer, which were apt to be quite abundant at such times. 

As the narrator was about to start upon one of these expeditions a com- 
rade said to him that he had best look out for snakes, and told him that while 
he had never seen such a monster, he had been informed that there were ser- 
pents in those glades of the boa constrictor family, which were sometimes as 
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“‘Pearline that’s the 

definition of*soaP POWDER’ 
inone word: Condensed 
soap,in powdered form 


for your convenience-the Look up Soap Powder os 
modern way of using soap. See makes baht people amis 


For Children While ile Cating Their Teeth. 


fin Old and Well-Tried Remedy, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHG&A. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


A JAPANESE PERSONAL.—The development among the Japanese of the prosaic 
spirit fostered by the wholesale adoption of the methods of Occidental civilization 
has not yet wholly supplanted the old-time romanticism associated with the land 
of the chrysanthemum and the cherry-blossom groves, to judge from the follow- 
ing clipped from the ‘‘ personal”’ column of the Anazawa-Shembum of Tokio : 

“Tam a beautiful woman. My abundant undulating hair envelops me as a 
cloud. Supple as'a willow is my waist. Soft and brilliant is my visage as the 
satin of the flowers. I am endowed with wealth sufficient to saunter through life 
hand in hand with my beloved. Were I to meet a gracious lord, kindly, intelli- 
gent, well-educated, and of good taste, I would unite myself with him for life 
and later share with him the pleasure of being laid to rest eternal in a tomb of 
pink marble.’’—New York Times, 
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large around as a man’s body and from twenty-five to thirty feet in length. 
They were reported to préy upon the fawns at that season of the year. 

“tI ‘paid but little attention to the statement,” said the veteran, “ although, 
being young, I was not over-sophisticated. But it occurred to me that the story 
was probably a tale put in circulation by the Indians and negroes to frighten 
the soldiers so that they would not. go into the glades, where, very likely, some 
of the refugees might be hidden. ; 

“T started, and when a mile from camp had progressed well into the 
swamp area . 

“ At first my progress was easy and reasonably rapid, but a little farther 
on I had to jump from tussock to tussock to avoid the water and soft mud, the 
leaps sometimes being very difficult. Indeed, the tussocks were often so far 
apart that I had to place the breech of my gun in the water, and use the gun 
as a jumping-pole. 

“ A tussock, as you may not know, is a nh, composed of wire-grass which 
has died down and admitted through it a growth of new grass, which in turn 
has died down, and the successive growths have finally formed a compact cush- 
ion a foot or more in height above the mud and water. 

“ At last I came to a place where I seemed to be completely stalled; but 
just ahead of me was a considerable ‘stretch of solid, grass-coyered ground, and 
I felt sure if I could reach it the game of which I was in such anxious quest 
would sooh be found. 

“ After making a tedious flank movement on the sheets of water and mud, 
I discovered that by a couple of long leaps, aided by the gun, I could reach the 
firm shore. Of course, I hesitated not a moment to make the attempt. The 
first leap was from a tussock to a log, or what appeared to be a log, half 
imbedded in mud, water, and grass. 

“That part of it which I could see above the water and grass was of a 
whitish-red color, and the bark was scaly. I supposed, of course, that the 
peculiar color was due to the action of water and the sun’s rays; and as for 
the scaly bark, why, I had been raised in East maaan and scaly-bark 
hickory-trees were no unusual sight to me. 

“T did not stop to think of the rather important fact that I was in the 
Everglades of semi-tropical Florida, and not in the mountains of my native 
State. 

“In size the log appeared to be about ten inches in diameter, and in length 
say twenty feet. 

“The story that my comrade told me just as I started had passed from 
my mind entirely during the excitement of my journey, and such a thing as a 
snake, strange as it may seem, did not for a moment occur to my mind. 

“Well, I placed my gunstock firmly in the mud, which was rather more 
solid just there than I had found it at most places, balanced myself well, made 
a long, swinging, high jump, and landed with both feet squarely and fairly upon 
what I had all the time confidently supposed to be a log,—and it was a— 


log,—simply that, and nothing more.” 
Henry M. Wilise. 
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“CROWN” embody in the most practical way the — 
PIANOS highest and best attainments in piano 
development. 


“CROWN” _ have attained Their Great Success be- 

PIANOS _ cause of thorough construction, perfect 
tone qualities, enlarged capabilities, great 
durability. 


“CROWN” sare distinctive, attractive, reliable, and 
PIANOS always give satisfaction. 


“CROWN” _ invite the most thorough investigation, 
PIANOS _ the most exacting tests, and the most 
critical comparisons. 
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The New 
Model — 


Densmore 









Contains several eminently prac- 
tical new devices. For instance, the 
“‘ Justifier” enables one in substitutions 
(to save the work) to add one-fourth 
to the matter. For example, them can 
be put in the space occupied by him; or 
new words may be added in this proportion. 
09 Broadway, 


Densmore Typewriter Co., . New York. 





ALL 
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TYPEWRITERS 


All the Standard machines SOLD or 
at HALF MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. Shipped 
privilege of examination. Send for Catalogue. 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 





RENTED ANYWHERE 
with 


204 La Salle 8t.. CHICAGO, 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


332 Broadway, New York, sell all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before sending for samples of writing, prices, 
exchange, and unprejudiced advice. Immense stock for 


selection. Ship 


tion. Dealers supplied. 


for trial. Guaranteed first-class condi- 
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The Secret of Good Cooking 


is the perfect blending of food materials and their seasonings. Left-overs of many kinds, 
the odds and ends so seemingly useless, may be utilized with the best results, if prepared 


*" Armour’s Extract of Beef 


The following recipes will give a partial idea of the varied uses of Armour’s Extract of Beef: 
Beef Tea Salmi of Game 


? , 
One-quarter teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of sags Po ay Re see sage high eeery Ar 


Beef xcupfulofhot water Salttotaste ; tablespoonfulofflour 1 tablespoonful of butter 


Take the water at its first boil, add the Ex- ; teasnoonfulofcatsu teaspoonful lemon juice 
tract of Beef and stir until thoroughly dissolved. ¢ ice aundieemee eee onion pane 


m and serve at once, 1 cupful of cooked game, cutin even delicate pieces 


CULINARY WRINKLES 
Gives directions for preparing the above recipes and over 100 other dishes. Sent postpaid on request. 


ARMOUR @ COMPANY, Chicago 
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COMPLETE NOVEL 


NAUGHTY NAN 


| A delicious love-comedy, in conversation the most enticing and laugh- 
' able, by the author of “Madame Butterfly” and “Dolce” 


John Luther Long 


$ 
PARTICULAR PAPERS 








- WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF THE POPE SHOULD DIE 
By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes 


Descriptive of the election of a new Pope and other ceremonies 


THE MUSIC OF SHAKSPERE’S TIME. Part | 
By Sidney Lanier 


THE TRAPPIST MONKS 
By J. B. Osbourne 


Apropos of their recent exclusion from France 


$ 
SHORT STORIES 


THE MOTHER~. A FAIR EXCHANGE 
By Louis Zangwill By Will N. Harben 


THE ABRACADABRA AFFAIR A DARK NIGHT’S RIDE 
By Percie W. Hart By Owen Hall 
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Lippincott’s Magazine 
In 1902, 
x 


Tou who wish others to believe in them must believe in themselves. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE believes in itself. It will begin the new year with 

firmer convictions born of. gratifying success in the old, and it offers here a 

few convincing reasons why others should believe in it, subscribe for it, 
and read it every month. 

These reasons are convincing because they are facts. For the coming year 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE will offer twelve complete novels, any two of which, when 
they ultimately take book form, would cost a sum equal to a subscription to ‘‘ LIP- 
PINCOTT’’ for an entire year. Besides, there are each month short stories chosen 
because they have something in them to move, to entertain, or to divert. Besides, 
again, there are each month one or more papers of practical value on American ideals, 
on Gardening, on Out-door Life, and on themes of pressing interest ; and there are 
always the best poems that American life yields. 


Some of the store of such editorial gleanings already in hand for 1902 are: 


Complete Novels 


NAUGHTY NAN. WILD OATS. 
A lively love-tale of characters up-to-date. A madcap girl and a manly lover. 
By JOHN LUTHER LONG. By FRANCIS WILLING WHARTON. 


A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. THE OTHER MAN. 
A comedy of an inheritance, unusual in its A romance of South-African diamonds. 
humor. : By FREDERICK REDDALE. 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK. —_— 
A NEW HELOISE. A Haitian Idyl. 


A love-tale, pure and simple. B P 
. y HON. JOHN S. DURHAM, ex-Min- 
By MRS. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. ister to Haiti and Santo Domingo. 


THE STANDINGS. ON THE ROAD TO ARCADY. 


An English town-and-country novel. 
By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. _ A love-story of a garden. 


A MOCK CALIPH AND HIS WIFE. By MABEL NELSON THURSTON. 


The cleverest of serio-comedies of New MARSAN. 
York’s Four Hundred. A rattling romance of the Midi. 
By EDITH ROBINSON. By BURTON EGBERT STEVENSON. 


Timely Themes 


Two thoughtful posthumous papers on THE FLEMISH HOME OF THE 
THE MUSIC OF SHAKSPERE’S TIME. TRAPPIST MONKS. 
By SIDNEY LANIER. A timely subject interestingly handled. 
BRIDGING THE DEPTHS. By J. B.. OSBOURNE. 
ocean Cable Eyrapexcate ving of a iE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
By PERCIE W. HART. By OTHON G. GUERLAC. 
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q WAVE MOTORS. THE FIRST LOVE OF AARON BURR 
at Foreshadowing a power of the future. History that reads like fiction. 

By JOHN E. BENNETT. By MRs. J. K. VAN RENSSELAER. 

j ‘THE NEW ATMOSPHERE. EDEN, PAST AND PRESENT. 

yy A living scientific subject in plain words. A captivating out-door interview. 

q By CHARLES MORRIS. y DR. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 

= LINCOLN’S OFFICIAL HABIT. RECOLLECTIONS OF STONEWALL 
q Some new facts by an ardent biographer. JACKSON. 

{ By LESLIE J. PERRY. By EDWARD M. ALFRIEND. 

| A PLAYMATE OF PATTI. THE ELIZABETHAN THEATRE. 

i A charming glimpse of her girlhood. ’ Old facts newly served and illustrated. 

q By AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. By PROF. FELIX E. SCHELLING, Uni- 
' THE CORONATION OF KING versity of Pennsylvania. 





> EDWARD. OVER THE ALPS IN A DILIGENCE, 


y A brilliant description of the ceremony. A picturesque episode deftly told. 
4 By MRS. BELLOC-LOWNDES. By ELIZABETH ROBBINS PENNELL. 
















These living themes may serve to demonstrate the lively aims 
of LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE in the field of general information. 


Short Stories by 












WOLCOTT LE CLEAR BEARD, FRANCIS WILLING WHARTON, 
: LOUIS ZANGWILL, RICHARD WILSTED, 
I PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT, 
| CHARLES H. CAFFYN, FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, 
} GENERAL CHARLES KING, ALBERT P. TERHUNE, 
4 PHOEBE LYDE, OWEN HALL, 
SEUMAS MACMANUS, KARL E. HARRIMAN, 
4 CLARENCE L. CULLEN, CAROLINE TICKNOR, 
4 INA BREVOORT ROBERTS, MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN. 


oa 
LIPPINCOTT’S M AG AZINE is always planning for the entertain- 


ment and benefit of its readers, scat- 
_ tered in many sections of this wide land, and it has plans in view that will supplement 
the rich promises made above and bring forward fresh subjects, fresh treatment, and 
new authors whose gifts are not dulled by success but whose pace is set by the 
wishes of their readers. 


$ 
YOU MAY SUBSCRIBE FOR A YEAR TO 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 
BY SENDING $2.50 TO THE PUBLISHERS, 
; 227 S. SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
| OR IT MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
NEWSDEALER IN THE COUNTRY AT 
25 CENTS A COPY. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


New Books 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
A Biography 

By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
$3.50, met. Postpaid, $3.79. 
This life of Lowell has been long in prepara- 
tion, and will take its place as the definitive 
biography of its subject. As one who knew 
Lowell and was one of his successors in the 
editorship of Zhe Atlantic, Mr. Scudder is ad- 
mirably qualified for his task. The WV. Y. Mail 


and Express says ‘‘it is undoubtedly the great 
American book of the season.”’ 


2 vols. 


. 


: 85 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


OUR LADY VANITY 


By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, author of 
‘The Story of Margaret Kent.” 
12mo, $1.50. 


Weare all puppets of Our Lady Vanity, who 
pulls the strings and leads us many a dance,”’ 
says Mrs. Kirk in her new novel, which is even 
fuller of movement and interest than any of 
her other ‘books. 

‘‘Incomparably the best society story that 
has been published in two years.’’—Buffalo 
Commercial. 





THE FIRESIDE SPHINX 


By AGNES REPPLIER. 12mo, decor- 
ative binding, $2.00 net; postpaid, 
$2.14. Beautifully illustrated. 


Upon the history of the ‘‘ suave and puissant 
cat,’ from its first appearance by the Nile, 
down to the present day, Miss Repplier has 
lavished a wealth of research, interest, and vi- 
vacity. The book is exceedingly brilliant and 
beautiful. 


THE MARROW 
OF TRADITION 


By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

‘There have been many other novels written 
which have the color line for the central motive, 
but there have been none since the days of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin that is more visibly the 
outburst of long pent up feeling.”’—V. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 





ITALIAN JOURNEYS 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS. Aoli- 
day Edition. Bound in attractive style, 
with special illustrations by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


_ Mr. Howells has thoroughly revised this de- 

lightful description of Italian cities, and his 
work, with Mr. Pennell’s admirable illustra- 
tions, makes a very attractive holiday book. 


MARGARET WARRENER 


By ALICE BROWN, author of ‘‘ King’s 
End,’’ ‘‘ Meadow Grass,”’ etc. Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 

A novel of life in the artistic circles of Bos- 
ton, cheerful, bracing, and optimistic in its out- 


come, though strenuous in some of its tones, 
It — Brown’s longest and most powerful 





A CATHEDRAL COURTSHIP 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. En- 
larged Holiday Edition, with six illus- 
trations by CHARLES E. Brock. 
I2mo, $1.50. 

Mrs. Wiggin has made a very considerable 
addition to her fascinating account of rambles 
among the English cathedral towns, and Mr. 
Brock has drawn some charming illustrations 
for this holiday edition. 





OLD BALLADS IN PROSE 


By EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Pu.D. 


12mo, $1.10 met. Postpaid, $1.20. 


The ballads are wisely chosen from the 


wealth of Merrie England and the experiment 
of putting them into fresh and familiar language 
is highly successful. The full-page illustra- 
tions and cover design by Miss F. Y. Cory 
form a most attractive feature of the book. 
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Harper’s New Holiday Fiction 


THE RIGHT OF WAY 


By GILBERT PARKER 


ls is a strong, dramatic story of French-Canadian life by the author of ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty,” 
. “The Battle of the Strong,” etc. It surpasses in vigor, interest, depth, and dramatic feeling any- 

thing Mr. Parker has done heretofore. From start to finish the story is curt, vivid, and fascinating. 
. “It is the right stuff—romance the Royal.’’ Illustrated, $1.50. 


CARDIGAN 





























By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
“‘ (“ARDIGAN” enters a new field. _It tells of frontier life in New York and Pennsylvania in the days 
just before the Revolution. There is plenty of skirmishing and fighting with the Indians and an 
uncommonly effective love story. The critics say best Indian story since Cooper. Illustrated, $1.50. 








LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER 


By BASIL KING 


H ERE isa story that people are talking about. It is a brilliant study of the modern divorce question. 

It is treated very frankly and in a way that is wholly unusual. No more clever and yet more 
wholesome and sane story on this great theme has ever been written. Full of comedy, original situa- 
tions and bright lines. It is an exceptional book of fiction. $1.50. 


IN GREAT WATERS 


By THOMAS A. JANVIER 


UTHOR of ‘‘ The Passing of Thomas,” ‘‘ The Uncle of an Angel,’’ etc. These are short stories of 

the sea. Thescene passes in many picturesque and out-of-the-way places from Minnesota to Old 

Provence. There is the same delightful color and humor in these stories that make such interesting 
reading of all the work Mr. Janvier has done. Illustrated, $1.25. 


WHEN LOVE IS YOUNG 


By ROY ROLFE GILSON 


Sow story of the awakening of the tender passion in the boyhood of Robert Dale,‘the principal 
character, and its development to the ruling passion in his young manhood. It is all uncommonly 
sincere and an intensely human and interesting story. Abundantly worth reading. $1.50. 


THE WOULDBEGOODS 


By E. NESBIT 


a ESE are really humorous stories of real and humorous children. They have the humorous reality 
of the ‘‘ Whilomville’’ stories and are written in a way that boys and girls can appreciate. The 
stories are illustrated by Birch and others. Illustrated, $1.50. 


OVER THE PLUM PUDDING 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


R. BANGS has long since won his reputation as one of our greatest humorists. Most of thesé 

stories were written specially for the holiday time and are wholly characteristic of the whimsical 

fancy and original humor one looks for in Mr. Bangs’s work. An ideal holiday gift. Illustrated, 
frontispiece portrait in tint, $1.15 zez. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


Waverley Novels 





(N 48 VOLUMES. WITH OVER 2000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 


Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.00 per month for 
eleven months ; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, com- 
bining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. 
No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer : 


1, There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. Size of cover, 5x 7% inches. 
3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2000 illustrations in all. 

4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a century. 


This set is — from the first complete edition of the Waverley Novels, published in ‘1829, revised 
and corrected by Scott himself—his own edition, perfect and representative of his genius. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of 
$2.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you send them back at our expense, and 
we will return the $2.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for eleven months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request 
for these books we will enter you as a subscriber to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, without any additional cost 
to you. In writing, state which periodical you want. Address, 


Harper & Brothers, NEw yore city 


This same set is also bound in half-leather, with gold stamping on side and back. The price in 
this binding is $48.00. It will be sent on the same terms for $4.00 a month. 
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A Great Chance for Holiday Gift Books 


MARK TWAIN'S BEST BOOKS | 























1. Huckleberry Finn 4, The Prince st Pauper 2 

|| | 2. Life on the Mississippi |5. Tom Sawyer Abroad 

| | 3. Connecticut Yankee in | 4. The Man that Corrupt- i 
King Arthur’s Court ed Hadleyburg 

OUR OFFER rere aa sin Sy apecad ment cape 


is $12.00. We will send the entire set of six books, O N E DO LL A R 


charges of delivery prepaid, upon receipt of 
payment of balance to be made at rate of $1.00 MONTHLY FOR ELEVEN MONTHS. 


* On receipt of this Dollar we will send you, without any additional cost to you, beginning at = 








tt GE 





7 once, for a year, any one of the four periodicals named below. 
Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. - = $12.00 
Harper’s Magazine for 1 year - = = 4.00 a 
OR $16.00 for $12.00 dis 
a Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. - - $12.00 _ 
4 Harper’s Weekly forl1 year = - - - 4.00 
OR $16.00 for $12.00 
Mark Twain’s Best Books, 6 vols. - = $12.00 
2 Yearly Subscriptions to Harper’s Bazar 2.00 
OR $14.00 for $12.00 
Mark Twalin’s Best Books, 6 vols. =- = $12.00 : A 
The North American Review for 1 year - 5.00 at 
$17.00 for $12.00 tel 
If you do not like the books send them back at our expense and we will return the dollar to you. 





IN WRITING, STATE WHICH PERIODICAL YOU WANT. ADDRESS 


Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York i 
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~ BOOKS 
OF VALUE 


| XMAS GIFTS | aétow 


: 





Nature as seen Svom a country house. 


NEIGHBOURS OF FIELD, WOOD, 
AND STREAM 
By MORTON GRINNELL 


A book of country life that sesses a real interest for 
country-dwellers or visitors. Its characters, however, are 
not men nor women. Instead, it deals with the lives and 
habits of the wild creatures of the -fields,swamps, and for- 
ests, thus treating of nature as it exists all about us. 

The natural history is accurate, and its facts are given 
so ae that the reader follows the story, quite 
unconscious that he is being instructed. For the book's 
purposes, the birds, beasts, and fishes are. endowed with 
human intelligence and speech so that their actions and the 
motives that govern them are made vivid to the reader, and 
the characters become actual personalities. 

The illustrations are from life-or the author’s specimens 
placed with their natural surroundings, and so become ob- 
ject-lessons to the young naturalists. 

12mo, cloth, illustrate - $1.30, zet. Postpaid, $1.45 


A new nature book in a hitherto unexplored field. 


SOUTHERN WILD FLOWERS 
AND TREES 


By ALICE LOUNSBERRY 


Together with shrubs, vines, and various forms of growth 
found through the Mountains, the Middle District, and the 
Low Country of the South. Illustrated by Mrs. Ellis Rowan. 

Upward of 1000 flowers are included, with a key, simply 
constructed, by which they may be located. 

There are 16 colored plates, which show the beauty of the 
remarkable Southern flora, 16 engravings from wash draw- 
ings, and 144 full-page engravings from pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, which aid greatly in their identification. Many of the 

— pictured are very rare—never having been engraved 

erore. 


Size, 5% x 8inches, cloth.  . $3.65, ze¢. Postpaid, $3.82 


Two delightful books by a popular humorist. 


THE BURGESS NONSENSE 
- BOOK 


By GELETT BURGESS 
A collection of Mr. Burgess’s nonsense verses and stories, 
which have appeared in Zhe Lark and other publications, 
together with his quaint and original illustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth, illustrated . $2.15, met. Postpaid, $2.35 


THE NONSENSE ALMANACK 
FOR 1902 


An almanack and calendar combined. Contains 14 humor- 
ous drawings in black and white, with nonsense quatrains, 
——- proverbs, etc. A most original and striking nov- 
elty. 


Size, 7 x 10 inches, 32 pages, paper covers . 50 cents 


An interesting sketch by a competent authority. 


MAUDE ADAMS 
By ACTON DAVIES 


{ee of this popular actress by the brilliant 
critic of the New York Evening Sun. Mr. Davies writes in 
an unconventional but most interesting style, and this little 
book will be welcomed by lovers of .the stage. With photo- 
gravure frontispiece and 24 half-tone —"a 

I2mo, cloth, gilttop . . $1.10, ze¢. Postpaid, $1.18 





}; AL 





A work containing much infor not found. 


elsewhere. 


NAPLES, PAST AND PRESENT 


By ARTHUR H. NORWAY 
Author of ‘‘ Highways and Byways in Devon and Cornwall,"* 
etc. 


In this work Mr. Norway has taken up the world of thought: 
and knowledge’ untouched by the popular works on this sub- 
ject, and has taken care not to repeat the information given 
in them. There is a very useful appendix, however, with’ 
hints'‘and suggestions which will aid the reader of this new 
material regarding one ofthe most interesting cities of the 
world. Pompeii, Capri, and other neighboring.places are 


* included in this work. 


Cloth, gilt top, profusely illustrated with photogravures, 


and half-tone engravings. : 
Two volumes, 8vo_ . $4.35, wet. Postpaid, $4.67 


THE 
MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


The first work in two years by the author of ‘“‘A Lady of 
Quality,” ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,”’ etc. 
A delightful romance in the author's most charming vein. 
This book has been manufactured in such a perfect man- 
ner that it will make a beautiful Christmas gift. « 
Mrs. Burnett was kind enough to cable from England to 
the publishers on receipt of a copy of the k. 
‘* The ‘ making of the book’ is charming." 
Illustrated with half-tone engravings, with initial letters to 
every chapter, with tail-pieces, decorative borders, etc. The 
book is beautifully printed and daintily bound. : 
12mo, cloth, gilt top $1.10, zet. Postpaid, $1.21 


GOOD FICTION 
The Secret Orchard. A most dramatic story of aris- 


tocratic Parisian life, by AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Victors: A Story of To-day. By RoBERT BARR. 
This treats of the development. of a Tammany boss, inci- 
dentally the management of a great department store, and 
also brings in another “live issue"’ in ‘‘ Christian Science.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Great God Success. By JoHn GraHaM. A 
striking novel with a modern journalist as the hero. An ex- 
position of ‘‘ yellow journalism” as it exists to-day. An 
entirely original work. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Clementina. By A. E. W. Mason. A delightful ro- 
mance of the early part of the eighteenth century, by the 
author of ‘‘ Miranda of the Balcony.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Seven Houses. By Hamitton DRUMMOND, au> 
thor of ‘A King's Pawn.” A romance that blends the 
French and Italian schools in a most interesting way. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.30, ze¢. Postpaid, $1.41. : 

THE SERIOUS WOOING. By JoHN OLIVER HosBEs 
(Mrs. Craigie). The evils of a marriage of convenience are 
the theme that Mrs. Craigie has chosen in this striking story, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. : 

FOR LOVE OR CROWN. By ARTHUR W. MarcH- 
MONT. A story of adventure by the author of ‘‘ In the Name. 
of a Woman.’’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

THE TRAITOR'’S Way. By S. Levett-YeEats. A 
new book by the author of Fhe Honour of Savelli.” The 
scene is laid at the time of the terrible struggle between the 
Huguenots and the Catholics in France just before the mas+ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. t 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
A Descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on application. Mention Lippincott’s. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 & 7, East 16th St., New York 
9 
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AN EXQUISITE HOLIDAY GIFT. 


THE | 
RULING PASSION 


Fortieth 
Thousand 
























By HENRY VAN DYKE 


> 







ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS 
» 


By WALTER APPLETON CLARK 


sg 


The OUTLOOK says: 

“The prime qualities of fiction 
are here: depth of feeling, humor, 
passion, and dramatic power. 
The manner is strong, searching, 
masterful; the method large, free, 
effective. . . . A volume so real, 
sincere, full of vitality, rich in ele- 
mental quality, firm in structure, 
and varied and captivating in style 
will find its place with the books 
that are not born with the season 
and do not die with it.” 


$1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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AMOS JUDD 


os ) . PEAHIRTIETH | 


By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of “Life” 


Superbly Illustrated in Full Color mistg ge ; 
By J. A. MITCHELL Price, $1.50 
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A New Kind of Magazine 


THEWORLDSWORK 


WaLTER H. Pace, Editor, 


deals at first hand with the present day. Its 
readers miss no important event or action or tend- 
ency or personality of the time; but they are spared 
what is trivial or sensational. It has quickly won 
success because it fills.a field wholly its own. In 
short, it is a magazine with the breath of life, 
edited for the active-minded men and women who 
believe in our own country and our own time. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS: 

The March of Events, by the Editor—a well-digested summary of 
the month with straightforward comment. 

Portraits of Men whose character and achievements are both interest- 
ing and important. These are from original pictures. , 

New Achievements, whether in Industry, Commerce, Education, 
Social Progress, Literature—anything that makes for progress. 

The Illustrations, which are essential to the articles, show a new 
degree of skill in photography, in engraving, and in printing ; and there 
are about 100 in every number—more than 1200 a year. 

The Type is large; the pages are 7% x 9% inches to allow the printing 
of large pictures; the magazine is sewed, not stapled. 

Andrew Carnegie says of it: “THRE Wortps Work is really 
remarkable,” and the busiest men in the country rely upon it because of 
its unique interest. 


The newsstand supply does not equal the demand 
—therefore it will be necessary for readers soak 
to order their news-dealers to serve 7 _ ~~ 

‘ 00 ‘or = white 
them regularly or subscribe Please send TH Wor p’s 


Work for four months, beginning 
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Dodd, Mead & Company's 


NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 





WARWICK OF THE KNOBS 


By John Uri Lloyd, author of ‘Stringtown on the 
Pike,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


A powerful tale of Kentucky during the Civil War. War- 
wick, the central figure, is a character unique in fiction. 


SIR RICHARD CALMADY 


By Lucas Malet, author of ‘‘The Wages of Sin,’ 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A strong and virile romance of an English country gentleman. 
The book has proved the literary sensation of the year. 





THE LION’S WHELP 


By Amelia E, Barr, author of ‘‘ The Bow of Orange 
Ribbon,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


A romance of the middle of the seventeenth century, in which 
Oliver Cromwell, ‘‘ The Lion’s Whelp,” is brought into close 
touch with the reader. 





CINDERELLA 


By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘Joan of the Sword 
Hand,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Cinderella of this story is a young woman who is perse- 
cuted by relatives and arrested for the theft of what are really 
her own jewels. 





LIGHT FREIGHTS 


By W. W. Jacobs, author of 
“‘Many Cargoes,’’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Delineations of the life of the sailorman 
in Mr. Jacobs’s most humorous vein. 


YOUNG BARBARIANS 


By Ian Maclaren, author of ‘‘The 
Bonnie Brier Bush,’’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, net, $1.35. 


A story of life in Muirtown, in Dr. 
Watson’s most charming manner. 


THE LADY OF LYNN 


By Sir Walter Besant, author 
of “The Orange Girl,’’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


One of the last of the late Sir. Walter 
Besant’s works, and one of the best. 





CANDLE-LIGHTIN’ 
TIME 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.50. 


A volume of poetry much in the line 
of “ Poems of Cabin and Field.” 


WANDERINGS IN 
THREE CONTINENTS 


By Sir Richard Burton. 8vo, 
cloth, net, $3.50. 


Covers the most fruitful years of this 
renowned explorer’s career. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S 
WORKS 

The Warwick Edition, Com- 

pact in form, type easily read. 

12 volumes. Cloth, limp, gilt 

top, $1.00 each; leather, limp, 
gilt top, $1.25 each. 


THE QUEEN’S COMRADE 
(The Duchess of Marlborough) 
By Fitzgerald Molloy. 2 vols. 
8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, net, 

$6.50. 


An interesting biography of Sarah Jen- 
nings, the first Duchess of Marlborough. 


UNCONSCIOUS 
COMEDIANS 


By Caroline King Duer. 
cloth, $1.50. 


A clever book by a writer well known 
for her brilliant stories of society. 


12mo, 





SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 
By Sir Walter Armstrong. 
Limited Edition. With 70 pho- 
togravures. - Special net, (prob- 
ably) $25.00; special. L. P. edi- 
tions at $75.00 and $150.00. 
An impressive art book. 

















A CHILD OF NATURE 
By Hamilton W. Mabie, author of ‘‘The Forest 
of Arden,’’ etc. . 12mo, cloth, illustrated, net, $1.80. 


A descriptive story of the life of a man of poetic nature with 
the gift of imagination. Handsomely illustrated in photogravures. 


NORSE STORIES 
By Hamilton W. Mabie. 12mo, cloth, with 10 
illustrations in colors, net, $1.80. 


* Mr. Mabie has here retold the old Norse stories of the gods 
and the giants which have been repeated for hundreds of years. 








LOVE IN LITERATURE 
AND ART 


Edited by Esther Singleton. 
illustrated, net, $1.60. 


A collection from the great dramatists and novelists of scenes, 
avowals, and moods of love and the varieties of expression. 


8vo, cloth, fully 





ROMANTIC CASTLES | 
AND PALACES 


Edited by Esther Singleton. 8vo, cloth, fully 
illustrated, net, $1.60. ist 


From the great writers have been selected descriptions of 
famous castles and palaces. Illustrated. from photographs. 





Postage on “‘net’’ books is extra. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
Fifth Avenue.and 35th Street, New York 
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Don’t Forget the Greatest Books - 


080 <0. Aha Oh ae 








The Review of Reviews) An Opportunity 


(FOR ONE YEAR) For only 50 cents down 





Little Masterpieces and 50 cents per month 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of the World’s } for eleven months 
Choicest Productions in English Literature 


We pay the expressage and take the risk of your liking them, as they may 
be returned if unsatisfactory 


ERTAIN masterpieces of English writers must be 

read by every intelligent English-speaking person. 

& Fortunately, just the greatest productions in English 
prose have recently been collected in one inviting 

and convenient set of books by Professor Bliss Perry, formerly 
head of the department of Belles-Lettres at Princeton Uni- 
versity, now Editor of the Atlantic Monthly. j 
Moreover, the Review of Reviews is offering the entire library of the twelve charming volumes, in 
tasteful, permanent binding, together with the Review of Reviews for a year, for only 50 cents a month. 
Each volume contains a photogravure portrait of the famous author whose masterpieces are in it, 
and an introduction by Professor Bliss Perry. ‘The convenient size of the books and their attractive 
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appearance make it hard to resist taking one up in odd half hours, and the presence of a single set of 


«* Little Masterpieces ’’ in a household will probably do more to really acquaint the old and young 
people alike with the indispensable portions of English literature than whole bookcases full of formal 


«* complete sets. ”’ 
As Christmas Presents 


Doubtless it would be difficult to find in all the holiday-gift opportunities offered to the editin this 
winter, such a felicitous opportunity to get twelve different Christmas presents of such a desirable and 
refined character at such an insignificant outlay. For, as the * Little Masterpieces ”? are not numbered, 
each one will make a pretty, useful, and appropriate gift to a friend who is interested in such and such 
an author, or, if a more costly present is desired, the Edition de Luxe of << Little Masterpieces ”’ in 
beautiful green leather and marble boards, costs, together with the Review of Reviews, only $1 per month. 


The Review of Reviews 


The << Masterpiece’? Library and the Review of Reviews both come under the head of the things 
that are necessary as well as pleasurable to read. ‘The American man and woman who feels that it is 
wise to have some exact knowledge of public affairs and personalities, of current literature and journal- 
ism, of the newest movements in educational, economic and scientific fields, have found that the Review 
of Reviews is the one publication that furnishes this information. The magazine is profusely illustrated 
with timely pictures and cartoons that help to tell something worth while; it will be greatly improved 
in mechanical appearance in 1902. Nearly two hundred thousand people now buy it every month. to 
keep ‘* up with the times.”’ 

The regular price of the Review of Reviews is $2.50; the publishers’ price of the «* Little Master- 
pieces ’’ in the cheapest binding is $6.00. We offer both the magazine and the «< Masterpieces,’’ the 
latter in the handsome red cloth binding, for 50 cents down and 50 cents a month for 12 months,— 
or a check for $5.50 closes the transaction. 
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THE EDITION DE LUXE 


E wish to say in advance that the Review of Reviews Company would for, no consideration use 

a combination of shiny paper and gaudy binding, etc., to dignify such an edition, as is often 

done for an ephemeral sale, We have printed a limited number of sets of these books on 

English hand-made paper, with wide margins, and bound them in really beautiful green half morocco 
and marbled boards, and if the subscriber prefers he 
may choose this set and make the several payments 
$1 each, instead of 50 cents. ‘These great master- 
pieces of literature can of course be dressed in this 
luxurious style with peculiar propriety, and a hand- 
somer or more tasteful holiday gift could not be 
conceived. The beautiful binding and the costly 
paper of this Edition de Luxe are those used with 
books generally sold for two to five or more dollars 
per volume. Under our plan, when the subscrip- 
tion price of the magazine is deducted, even this edition costs you less than 80 cents per volume. 






















We pay expressage. , 
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The books may be returned if unsatisfactory at any time accept 
within 10 days, and your remittance will be immediately wfitele 
refunded. Master 
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This holiday opportunity is one not to be neglected. 
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Johnnie Courteau. 





And Other Poems. 
(25,000 copies sold). 
8°. Net $1.25. 


By WiLL1AM Henry DRummonp, author of “ The Habitant” 
Illustrated by FREDERICK S. CoBurn. 
Photogravure, large-paper edition, $2.50 (15c. extra by mail), 


Popular Edition. 


The plaintive humor and pathos, and the true poetic fire of these verses, have made them by far the 
most popular of the year. 


The Spinster Book. 


By MyrtTLe REED, author of “Love 
Letters of a Musician,” etc. 12°. $1.50. 
(By mail, $1.60.) 


A book for driving away dull care. 





There is 


wit, wisdom, and laughter in these sparkling 
papers. 


Other Famous Homes of Great 


Britain. 

Edited by A. H. Matan. _ Descrip- 
tions by many eminent persons. . Third 
and last volume of series, including 
“Famous. Homes, etc.” and “ More 
Famous Homes, etc.” About two 
hundred illustrations. Crimson cloth, 
Royal 8°, net $6.50. (By express, 
$6.90.) Full leather, net $12.00. (By 
express, $12.50.) 


A beautiful and sumptuous volume, containing 
descriptions of British homesteads and their 
traditions. 





5,000 Facts and Fancies. 





By Wit.tiam Henry P. PuyFe, 
author of “7ooo Words Often 
Mispronounced.” Large 8°. 
826 pages. Half - leather. 

Net, $5.00. (Postage, 4oc.) 
A one-volume cyclopedia of extra- 
ordinary usefulness. The author 

has a positive genius for this 
form of work, and his volume 


teems with useful information 
on all conceivable subjects. 


The Mohawk Valley ; Its Legends 
and Its History. 








By W. Max Rerp. Large 8°. With 
70 full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Net $3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) 


A stirring and picturesque book, dealing with the 
period from 1609 to 1780, and its long, bloody 
drama of heroism and savagery. 


Historic Towns of the Western States. 





Edited by Lyman P. Powe... 8°. 
With about 200 illustrations. Net 
$3.00. (By mail, $3.25.) Fourth and 
last volume of the series, including 
“Historic Towns of New England,” 
“of the Middle States,” “of the 
Southern States.” 

A unique and valuable series. 

‘* The plan of the enterprise has been pragma 


ly formed, and it is being well carried cut.’ 
N.Y. Tribune. 


Romance of the Renaissance 
Chateaux. 

By ELizaABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 

8°. Fully illustrated. Net 

$3.00. By mail, $3.25. 


The readers who came under the 
spell of ‘‘ Romance of the Feudal 
Chateaux” will eagerly welcome 
this book of old-time legend 
and history. 





Send for handsome illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London. 
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The True Thomas Jefferson. 


The fourth volume of the True Biographies Series, of which The True George Washington, 
The True Benjamin Franklin, and The True William Penn already have met with hearty 

approval. Mr. Curtis, the present biographer, was specially 
By WILLIAM equipped for his task by long and close study of Jefferson as 

a man and as a public figure, and his work is an intimate, 
impartial, vital record of ‘‘the Sage of Monticello.’” In Mr. Curtis’s story of Jefferson’s 
life is ‘‘ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’’ Mr. Curtis’s conclusion is 
that Jefferson was often ‘‘inconsistent’’ but never insincere in his purpose to make this 


country an ideal democracy, ‘‘a iii Seo. Cloth, gilt top; Sade 

ustrated. own 8vo. Cloth, Pp, $2.00, 
ar aagetgt lhe 6 i —“— net; half levant, $5.00, et. Postage 14 cents extra. 
people, for the people. 


Washington: the Capital City. 


Washington is here treated as the political and social heart of the country, and, coinci- 
dent with its rise from a straggling hamlet in the woods to a centre of authority and 
By RUFUS pleasure, is carried forward the story of the political 
development of the American nation, both phases of 

a: Tn the subject being set off by an abundance of apt and 
illuminating anecdotes. The result is one of the most readable and informing history 
books of the season. Mr. Wilson’s work along the lines of historical research have 
already brought him into favorable notice, his method of contrasting the conditions of 


the past with those of the present enabling him to 


present the development of the country through a on a saan re aa 
al . ; Pp, $3.50, xe¢; half levan 
its periods of peace and of struggle with peculiar $7.50, net. Postage 25 cents extra. 


vividness. 


Music and Its Masters. 


This book is neither technical nor historical, although the mention of certain fundamental 
principles and certain historical points was necessary in forming a basis for the author’s 
By 0.B esthetic theories. During thirty years’ experience as teacher of com- 
B OISE position it has been his good fortune to guide a number of genuine 

* creative talents to the understanding of art, and to the clear and 


significant expression of their musical moods: | In : ; 

accomplishing this he has used the material pre- panier sce oe $1.50, 

sented in ‘‘ Music and Its Masters.’’ ? ath a remecnsare ste 
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Twelfth N ight. Variorum Edition. 


Twelfth Night is the thirteenth volume of the monumental work undertaken by Dr. 
Furness, the ablest of living Shakespearian scholars. The edition has been received 
everywhere with such high critical approval that its 
By HORACE HOWARD claim to being the most authoritative as well as most 

exhaustive presentation of Shakespeare plays in ex- 
istence will be undisputed. With its extended preface, its various readings, its ex- 
planatory and critical notes, its discussion of the merits of the different texts, the date 
of composition and of the source of the plots, and its array of English and Continental 
criticisms and bibliography and aphabetical index, it supplies what is indispensable to 
the thorough study and intelligent enjoyment of the plays. The edition is offered 
in large octavo volumes, with red-letter title-page and broad ‘margins. The eleven 
plays which have so far appeared are as follows: MACBETH, ROMEO AND JULIET, 
OTHELLO, KING LEAR, THE TEMPEST, As You LIKE IT, THE WINTER’S TALE, 


HAMLET (two volumes), MucH ADo : 

Asout NoTHinc, THE Mercuant Royal ee gilt top, uncut yg $4.00, ee 
». per volume; half morocco, p, in se 

— aimee only $65.00, net. Postage 30 cents exira. 

















New Illustrated Shakespeare. 


The special feature of this edition is its magnificent series of forty illustrations in color. 
These are by the most noted English decorative figure painters of the present day—Byam 
Shaw, Leslie Brooke, Patten Wilson, Gerald Moira, Eleanor F. Brickdale and many 
others—and are reproduced by a new process giving most brilliant artistic results. Each 
picture is printed on Imperial Japanese paper. Other features are the type, which is large 
enough to be read with comfort by all ; the numbering of the lines for convenience of 
reference ; and the glossary which is given at the end of each volume. The text has 
been carefully edited from the original editions, and follows as nearly as possible that of 
the Folio of 1623. A few notes recording the commendations of modern. editors that have 


been adopted are printed at the end of each 
Twenty vols. Cloth, gilt top, $25.00; 


play. The edition is printed on antique wove oe tn 
paper and bound in cloth, gilt back, gilt top, ate morocco, gilt top, 


with bookmarker. 


The Theatre. 


Translated by Francis A. WELBy. Victorien Sardou writes an introductory letter. 
This historical survey of the theatre from the days of Thespis to our time (at least in 
France and England) marks almost the first attempt by one 
By OHARLES of authority to supply a considerate and comprehensive work 
HASTINGS. i, this field. Mr. Hastings has not trespassed upon the depart- 

ment of criticism. Of the modern theatre he has contented 
himself with presenting an informing nistoricai outline. The Bvo. Cloth. $3.00, »/ 
book - furnished with an index. 
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Postage extra. 
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Thackeray. Charterhouse Edition. 


This edition, limited to one thousand sets, each copy being numbered, and produced in 
collaboration with Thackeray’s original publishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder & Company, 
of London, is one of the most sumptuous, as it will also prove to be the most satisfactory 
and lasting presentation of Thackeray’s novels. The edition which bears the name of 
the famous English school numbers twenty-six volumes, in whose paper, typing, dress, 
and illustrations is exhibited the union of the finest materials with the highest artistic skill. 
The illustrations—over three hundred steel plates and over eighteen hundred wood en- ‘ 
gravings by Thackeray himself, Du Maurier, Doyle, Cruikshank, Leech, Fildes, Keene, 
and Walker—include the most notable of those which appeared in the original editions of 


the novels. The full-page plates are printed on ; 
The books are bound in buck- Twenty-six vols. Illustrated. 


Japanese vellum. f 
‘ , Buckram or silk cloth, per 
ram with paper labels, and there will also be an vol., $3.50, net, Postage extra. 


edition in ribbed cloth with full gilt back. 


George Eliot’s Novels. 


In the preparation of this edition of George Eliot’s works it has been the effort to present 
such a library edition, in point of artistic dress and illustration, as shall be especially 
acceptable to those who appreciate good taste in combination with the best of materials 
in bookmaking. The edition, which is publis'1ed in conjunction with Messrs. William 
Blackwood & Son, of London, numbers ten volumes, each complete in itself. A new type 
has been used. The number of pages will be from 400 to 600. A particular feature of 
the edition are the photogravure frontispieces by such artists as Hatherell, Bundy, Shaw, 


Sapperson, Sullivan, van Anrooy, and Ten vols. Hlustr Svo. Cloth, gilt top 
: A ° en vols. ated. Oo. VLilota, 9 
Greiffenhagen. One volume will be issued per vol., $2.50, net, Postage extra. 


each month. 


Richardson’s | Novels. 


This edition, which is published in connection with Messrs. Chapman & Hall, of London, 
is reprinted from the edition of 1811. It is illustrated with reproductions from’ the 


originals by E. P. Burney, and in paper, type, F 
binding, and arrangement is an exhibition of the ne uty vols. catia ae 
union of artistic perception with good materials. same aieeeatrcne 


Ainsworth’s Novels. 


Published in connection with Gibbings & Company, of London, this edition, in twenty 
volumes, is designed to furnish, at a moderate price, a uniform collection of the works of 
one of the most popular writers of the second quarter of the Twenty ‘vole, Cloth, 

. ' nae : . enty vols. Clo 
past century. The binding, typographical dress, and paper, gilt top, $20.00, 


are of excellent value. 
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Some Literary Landmarks for Pilgrims 
on Wheels. 


*‘To you Pilgrims who have discarded staff and sandals for the comfortable, expeditious 
rubber-tired wheels, there may be in this little book some hints that may lead you into 

delightful country lanes and across breezy commons whose beauties 
By F. W. h oer , 

you have not yet discovered. May your pilgrimages ‘in these 

BOCKETT. ; 

yways be as great a source of pleasure to you as they have 
been to the writer.’? These words of the author’s serve admirably to explain the pur- 
pose of this little volume and the spirit of gentle enthusiasm in which it was written. 
The illustrations by J. A. Symington are ex- 
quisite bits of pastoral and urban landscape, ‘Ilustrated. 16mo. Cloth, $1.26, nei 
together with several portraits. 


The Temple Bible. 


The Temple Bible is presented in the compass of the other famous Temple Classics, and 
renders accessible the latest results of the best Biblical criticism of the age. The edition 
is one of literature pure and simple. Seventeen volumes are devoted to the Old Testa- 
ment, seven to the New Testament. An introduction in a separate volume is supplied by 
the Bishop of Ripon. Each volume is under the care of a separate editor, —a scholar who 
has made a close study of the book assigned to him. Each volume contains an introduction 
dealing with the authorship, history, characteristics, scope, and style of the books. There are 
also notes elucidating geographical, ethnological, and textual difficulties. Maps and tables 
of weights and measures are included. 
The frontispieces consist of reproduc- 
tions in photogravure of emblematic 
subjects by the great English artists. 


Postage 10 cents extra. 


Illustrated. Twenty-four vols. 16mo. Cloth, 
40 cents, 7¢/, per vol.; limp leather, 60 cents, 
net, per vol, ostage 3 cents fer vol., extra. 


King James I. of England and Vi. of 
Scotland. 


In. the summer of 1900 two manuscript volumes, bound in limp vellum and bearing the 
impress of the royal arms, were found in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. The MSS. were 
. entirely in the handwriting of King James the Sixth of Scotland 
ag ay and the First of Great Britain, and were nineteen in number. 
Twelve of them had not hitherto been published. The portions 

now published for the first time in this large and unique volume, of which only 25 of the 
numbered edition of 250 copies are for sale in the United States, belong almost entirely 
to the early years of their royal author’s life. They are mostly verse, and include a 
Fragment of a Masque, a sonnet to Bacchus, and various reflections on life. The volume 


has for its frontispiece a fine reproduction from a ’ 
Illustrated. Quarto. Cloth,.gilt top, . 


portrait of King James. There are also five collo- $15.00, net. Postage 22 conta extra. 
type reproductions of autograph manuscripts. 
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Gilbert White’s Selborne. 


Most of those surroundings in which Gilbert White lived have changed, and readers who 
already are familiar with his account of these in his famous and charming ‘‘ Natural 
History and Antiquities of Selborne’’ will doubtless be specially pleased to learn 
that a portfolio, containing fine reproductions from the 


large paper edition of Selborne, is now to be purchased a wot, siviage 
of the publishers. 


Old Dutch Towns. 


The authors and illustrator of this work have contrived to bring within the limits of one 
large volume perhaps a larger proportion of what is truly artistic and characteristic of its 
subject than have any of their predecessors. 
Sy VE ee ee The illustrations are all that might be 
siaiaihamniviiiniien "asked for. There are thirty-two full-page 
wood-cuts, 844 x 6 inches, and these have been reproduced with care and skill upon 
heavy paper. The book commends itself strongly 
both to those who know their Holland and to those 
who are eager for intimate acquaintance with it. 


Illustrated. Svo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$5.00, et. Postage 25 cents extra. 


The Diamond Necklace (l’Affaire du Collier). 


Documents recently discovered in Paris brought to light a mass of information upon one 
of the most interesting of all those many romances in which French court-life abounded, 

and of which history and occasionally the fiction of 
By PRAee novelists give us frequent but tantalizing glimpses. The 


eae relations of Marie Antoinette and the Cardinal de Rohan, 
concealed in mystery so long, are now disclosed, and a story is told which gains in 
fascination by reason of its truth. The translation into : : 
English has been ably and vividly done by H. Sutherland 18 full-page illustrations. 
Edwards. a See 


Through Persia on a Side-Saddle. 


Miss Sykes’s description of Persian life and scenery has been read with keen enjoyment by 
many, and this second edition of her book should bring many more admiring and inter- 

ested friends to the first European women to visit Kerman and 

Persian Baluchistan. Her account of what she saw and experi- 

enced in the desert, of her residence in Teheran, of Persian house- 
keeping, of social life in the cities, and of her travels in the wild country is given charming 
enthusiasm and vigor, yet always with a 
regard for accuracy, as is indicated by the 
endorsement of her record by those most 
familiar with modern Persia. 


With maps and illustrations. New Re- 
vised Edition. Svo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00, 
net. Postage 16 cents extra. 


a 
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| Essays of Sainte-Beuve. 


i} ‘‘T have but one diversion, one pursuit ; I analyze, I botanize, I am_a naturalist of minds. 
| What I would fain create is Literary Natural History.’’ In this utterance Sainte-Beuve 
Edited by tg cms ao ewe portraits of men and women. 
WILLIAM SHARP. i : sen Three vols. Cloth, gilt top, 
_a critical memoir by William ; 
. $3.'75; half morocco, $'7.50. 
Sharp, and there are numerous well-executed portraits. 


Women and Men of the French 


Renaissance. 


‘*An effort to recall a few of the less-known figures that move and had their being in 
France in the first half of the sixteenth century,’’ is what Miss Sichel writes of her book. 
If no more ambitious claim be allowed her, it must certainly be added 

By EDITH " aie : ie re : 
SICHEL. that she has pictured this little world with a vivacity and vividness which 
: make its people fascinating. The beauty, the bravery, the wit, and the 
| wisdom of her court gave her pen so congenial a task that she willingly surrendered herself to 
| the charm of these, and her Margaret of Angouleme, her Charles de Montpensier, her Queen 
| of Navarre, and even her Francis the First are joyous, buoyant, glowing. Miss Sichel’s 
P history is the. history which delights and informs, while yet it leaves no bitterness behind. 


| Her work is presented in a handsome volume : 
Illustrated. S8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 


f of nearly 400 pages, with numerous portraits 
‘ ‘ " ri 2 t. Post tra. 
and other illustrations and an excellent index. $3.60, ne ustage 15 conte <xire 


Lives of English Saints. 


The ‘‘ Lives of the English Saints’’ was published first in London in 1844-45, and is now 
_ printed for the first time in its entirety. In this edition no revision of the text has been 
E attempted. The ‘‘ Lives,’’ as they stand, are an interest- 

ade eco i ing memorial of acritical period in the history of the Church 
. "of England. Poetry and reverent tradition have been 


’ blended with the facts of history in th ki 
ended wl e facts 0 1s ory in ema ing ll ted. 8v0. ‘Six ote. Cloth, 


of these interesting volumes. An introduc- ~, 
tion is supplied by Arthur Wollaston Hutton. ees. SRST 


‘Chambers’s Twentieth Century 
Dictionary. 


In compact form this volume presents the labors of one of the best equipped and most 


exacting of editors,—Mr. Thomas Davidson, assistant editor of ie 
Chambers’s Encyclopzedia. The book is substantially bound, and vo. Half leather, 
4 ° $2.00. Cloth, $1.50. 
contains 1205 pages and more than 100,000 words and references. 
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History of the Jesuits in England. 


Mr. Taunton has sought to discover to the end of what the Jesuits aimed and the means 
they employed to obtain it. The subject of the English Jesuits is one that has been 
strangely neglected by serious investigators, and it is still stranger 
By E. L. that no adequate life of Robert Parsons, who stands for so much 
TAUNTON. among the English Jesuits, has even been attempted. Mr. Tatinton’s 
work is likely to stir up some contention by reason of 
its frank examination of the causes and results of the yon oo <6 — $3.75, net. 
dispute which began in the sixteenth century. eT 


Popular English Ballads. 


This is a collection of poems, not of archzeological specimens of verses of historic events.. 
Choice has been made with regard to artistic merit, and the books hold the most notable | 
traditionary ballads of England and Scotland, with selected 
By R. BRIMLEY examples of modern experiments in the art of ballad-writing by. 
—— English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish poets. The text has been 
drawn from the most trustworthy sources, the spelling being changed only so far as was 
necessary to make it acceptable to the reader of 
to-day, every care being taken to avoid injury to the poson —— ae 12mo- 
rhythm and accent. om, git top, S800. 


Philosophical Classics. 


To meet the demand, at a smaller cost, for this admirable library of philosophy as’ 
expounded by its foremost students, this new edition, at a price which will place it 
within the reach of all, has been prepared and presented in fifteen volumes, neatly and 
artistically bound in cloth, with decorated covers. The series includes among its editors 
Professor Mahaffy, Professor Campbell Fraser, Pro- 


Veitch and 22mo. Cloth, per vol., 50 cents, 


fessor Wallace, of Oxford; Professor eek. -Seilage ieamabiaaitis 


Professor Flint, of Edinburgh. 


Eadie Biblical Cyclopzedia. 


The twenty-seventh edition of this work is presented, after thorough revision, by Professor 
W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., the Rev. Vernon Bartlet, of Oxford, Theophilis Pinches, of the 
British Museum, and the Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M.A. Special articles on the Septu-- 
' agint, the Apocryphal books, the Hebrews, Hittites, Egypt, and the division of the 
nations, together with a rewriting of the portions of the books dealing with natural history, 
are special features of the edition. New plates prepared from , 
photographs and engravings, and new type, are also to be Ovo, Com, ott om 


mentioned among the means employed to improve the work. $3.75, net. Pistage exte. 
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The Oldest Civilization of Greece. 


| The chief problems of ‘‘ Mycenzan’’ archzology are here dealt with separately, but at 
the same time are, as far as possible, connected, so as to form a 
| By HB. homogeneous study of the Mycenzean question as it stands to-day. 


HALL, M.A. : 
A certain amount of Illustrated.. Svo. Cloth, gilt top, $3.00 
ee a us . 8vo. Cloth, silecicuaiad 
familiarity is assumed on the part of the net. Postage 22 cents extra. 


} reader with the details of Mycenzan culture. 





| Boswell’s - Johnson. 


| This edition of Boswell’s conscientious and immortal record is in every way most de- 
lightful. It is printed on heavy paper with rough edges in clear and elegant type, with wide 
margins. There is a red-lettered title-page and a fascinating, as well as exceedingly inform- 
ing preface by Ernest Radford, in which we are introduced to some of the most famous 
of the doctor’s friends. But perhaps the most captivating feature of the edition is the series 
of reproductions from original portraits with quaint, old-fashioned frames, bringing us face to 
| face with Lord Chesterfield, Adam Smith, Lord North, 
Hannah More, Boswell, Newton, Cowper, Lucy Porter, 

| Mrs. Porter, and Johnson himself, besides others. 


Illustrated. Six vols. Cloth, gilt 
top, $12.00, zet. Postage extra. 


Sintram and His Companions. 


| De la Motte Fouque’s classic, ‘‘ Sintram and His Companions,’’ is offered in the form of a 
| new and satisfactory translation by A. M. Richards. The illustrations are a special feature 
of the volume. They are fifty in number and include head- 
and-ta?! pieces, and are reproductions from pen drawings by 


Translated by 
_ A. M. RICHARDS. Anna Richards. The 


type is good, and paper in keeping with the artistic 
| format and bindings. 


History of the Central High School of 
Philadelphia. 


The ‘‘History of the Central High School of Philadelphia’’ is a contribution to the 
institutional history of Philadelphia. No one can study the development of a great 
By public school, with its struggles, —first for existence, and 
vuamnmnnes later for independence and support, —without appreciating 
_SPENCER EDMONDS. : . 
how closely such a school has entered into the life of the 
people. The history is offered as a tribute to the long line of distinguished educators 
| who, under the leadership of Bache, Hart, Maguire, and Riché, were content to 
lead the quiet life of a teacher of the public schools, - — er 
and by so doing to impress indelibly the characters TOW" OVO. sus a 
- of their pupils, gilt top, $2.00, net. Postage exira. 
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Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25, net. Postage 6 cents extra. 
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Manual of Mythology. 


This is a manual of mythology as seen in art. A brief summary is given first of the general 
principles ; the development of the type of each god or goddess, genius, or hero is historically 
on considered. True to the historical method, M. Collignon has selected 
ie not only monuments in them- 
Coane selves mature and beautiful, but 

also those which are the outcome of therrudest archaism. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00, 
net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


Millionaires and Kings of Enterprise. 


The book is far more than a series of biographical sketches. The personal quality is 
but one element of its appeal to general interest. In the life sketches of the men who 

are now the real moulders of the fortunes of the United States, 

and. to whose operations are likely to be placed, not far in the 

future, some of the most revolutionary developments in the 
world’s history,—in the life sketches of these men is furnished an account of stupendous 
industrial progress and of the manipulation of millions in the making of more millions, 
every page of which is fraught with serious interest. The work is a first-hand study, and 
carries the authority derived from careful and discriminating writing and from apprecia- 
tion on the writer’s part of his responsibility as historian. The gallery of portraits will 


be found to include men in nearly every branch . ; : 
of trade and in nearly every industrial and ‘With 82 portraits. Svo. Cloth, git 


anni iia top, $6.00, zet. Postage 25 cents exira. 


The Holly-Tree and Seven Poor 


Travellers. 


One of the favorite readings of Charles Dickens was ‘‘ The Holly-Tree,’’ and it is to-day 
probably one of the most popular of his minor stories. ‘‘ The 
Seven Poor Travellers’? was written after a visit to Watts’s 
Charity, at Rochester, in 1854. The two tales, presented in 
fresh bindings of green, with many delicate and 
clever drawings and photogravures by C. E. 
Brock, make a winning volume. 


By CHARLES 
DICKENS. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50, et. Postage 8 cents extra. 


Unto You, Young Women. 


Simple, straightforward, and with abiding faith in Christ, these talks with young women 


will be sure to enjoy a respect and wide reading not less than did 
By ARCHDEACON the same author’s ‘‘Unto You, 


_— * Young Men.’”’ Dr. Sinclair is 
Archdeacon of London and Canon of St. Paul’s. 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.00, xz. 
Postage 8 cents extra. 
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The Mighty Deep and What We Know 
of It. 


This is a popular exposition of the geography, the physical properties, the life, and 
the secrets of the sea, with some remarks upon its place in history. The author has 

made a charming book of her subject. She has the quality of 
| By AGNES making scientific facts not only easily comprehended, but also 

GIBERNE. : , : 

exceedingly interesting as well, and her an $1 i wee 
So une . 5 O. oth, $1.25, xez. 
volume will inform a great many who may pick it up more Pecege th onal eatie. 
or less casually. ‘ 





FICTION 





Barabbas. 


_ Of Miss Corelli’s many notable successes none is comparable with that achieved by 
‘*Barabbas.’’ Edition after edition was issued and met with the most enthusiastic 

approval from every class of reader, while obtaining the praise from 

authoritative critics. The constant demand for this book, and the 

fact that it is one of the few works of fiction which present day 
readers preserve, have led its publishers to prepare this limited edition, in which the rich 
imagery and dramatic power of Miss Corelli’s story receive a setting of fitting ele- 
gance and artistic value. The novel is presented with photogravures by Goupil, 
of Paris, from drawings specially pre- 
pared for this edition by Marchetti. 
The book has been entirely reset in new 


type. 


The Lover Fugitives. 


This historical romance, set in the period following the Monmouth Rebellion, has a 

wealth of incident and stirring action in plenty. The author, as 

By a ORE he showed in his ‘‘ The Red Men of the Dusk,’’ handles historic 

* characters with facility and grace, and understands fully the re- 

quirements of a narrative of adventure. The New York Commercial Advertiser says, 

‘* We heartily recommend the book. It is an historical novel of the thoroughly satisfactory 
sort.” The Pittsburg Post explains, ‘‘Incident crowds on 

the heels of incident, and all are well conceived and well told.”’ 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mlle. Fouchette. In Press. 


A remarkable study of Parisian character. Mlle. Fouchette as the sharp-witted child of the 

streets, as the protégé of the all-powerful head of the Police, and in the days of her girl- 

hood and later is a distinct creation. Comedy and 

By CHARLES THRODORS tragedy are mingled in every day of her life and her 

MURRAY. : 

adventures are opportunity for the cleverness and 

courage which distinguishes the Parisian waif above all others. A fascinating romance 
in an entirely new field, by one who writes from contact with the people of his book. 
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Illustrated. Svo. Cloth, gilt top, decorated 
cover, $3.50, ze¢; with frontispiece in 
colors, $4.00, et. Postage 22 cents extra. 
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Dorothy Fox. 


. Louisa Parr’s novel has become almost a classic since it was first published twenty years 

ago. It has been frequently called for since it went out of print, and it is now presented 
in such a form as should make it particularly acceptable. It has sym- 
pathetic illustrations by Bertha Corson Day and Virginia A. Davisson, 
and is issued in an entirely new dress of type ai : : 

with illuminated bindings. Miss Parr is an English woman, ia. Cee 

and her novel is a story of English Quaker and army life. ' eee 


The Cat’s-Paw. 


‘‘Miss Balmaine’s Past,’’ ‘‘Infatuation,’’ and ‘‘Mr. Jervis,’’ to say nothing of several 

other almost equally popular novels, have made a large audience for 

By B. M. Mrs. B. M. Croker. Mrs. Croker is quite as much of a favorite on this 
CROKER. . 

side of the water as in her England, and her : 

new story, with its capital title, is one of the very best things she 1amo. Cloth, $1.00; 

has done a: Sr ee 


The Magic Wheel. : In Press. 


A capital story of the occult. Mrs. Stannard has given a decidedly novel twist to one of 
the most fascinating of themes,—the invasion of the field of 
By JON STRARGS the unknowable in the interests of love. The book is one 


of mystery nicely tempered by an 
appreciation of possibilities, and there are vivid scenes in plenty. 1amo. * Cloth, $2.28. 


The Herb of Gaane. 


Miss Carey, in the years since she began to write,—it was in 1868 that she published her 

first novel,—has given to the reading world more than a score of books, each one of 

which has enjoyed a well-earned share of popularity. 

By ROSA eo Her stories invariably have th> ring of ties snl 

) * her people are sympathetic. ‘‘ The Herb of Grace,” 

which is the product of matured talent, has all the liveliness of movement of her earlier 
stories, together with a finer insight into life. It should certainly 

prove one of the most readable novels of the present season. 12mo. Cloth, $1.26. 


Glass and Gold. 


This first piece of fiction from the pen of a critic who is widely known must naturally 

arouse more than usual curiosity. The novel shows the influence of Robert Browning, 
the title being derived from a stanza in ‘‘ The Worst of It,’’ and the 
heroine being imbued with a poet’s philosophy. Miranda Pettigrew 
is a daring creation, and there is a hint of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’’ in the 

dramatic chapter in which she makes her strange confession to the congregation in 

which she has been brought up. Incidental to the romance are 

many revelations regarding the smart sets of New York, Cali- 12mo. Cloth, deco- 

fornia, and across the water, Halen OO Aree 
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Chevr ons. A Story of West Point. 


A charming love story dealing with the social side of Cadet life at the United States 


Military Academy that will especially tie With 4 illustrati 
oO. i ations, 
By B. H. L. _ interest every one who has visited Extra cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


that place. 


Because of Conscience. 


‘* Because of Conscience’’ deals with a Huguenot colony. Unlike Miss Blanchard’s other 
historical stories, this one is largely fiction, for most of the Huguenot families emigrating 
from France desired to cut themselves loose from old connections 
By AMY E. and left few traditions. Yet their field is still a rich one, for it has 
BLANCHARD. . age 
been little worked, and in ‘‘ Be- 
cause of Conscience’ gleans many thrilling incidents 
from the history of one of their colonies. 


The Lifting of a Finger. 
This sparkling story of society life holds enough of surprises to edge the appetite of even 
the most surfeited novel reader. It presents an interesting situation in which a girl, jilted 

by her lover, is confronted by a thorough-going black sheep 
By INA BREVOORT in the person of a rich and reckless young man, who has 
ROSES. made a bet that he will kiss her, with her own consent, within 
| astated period. ‘‘The Lifting of a Finger’? makes emphatic the inevitable change for 
the better which a high character, even though its influence be 


exerted only unconsciously, brings about in the characters with Ornamental binding. 
“ep : 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
which it comes in contact. 


The Price of a Wife. 


Few British novelists are more prolific or better known than ‘‘ John Strange Winter’ 
(Mrs. Arthur Stannard), whose capital novel, ‘‘ The Price of a Wife,”’ is her seventy-first 
book. She has kept her place in the first rank of 
By "ihe GE WINTER, women novelists ever since she attained sudden popv- 
" "larity with ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,’’ in 1885. ‘‘The Price of 

a Wife’’ is one of her most ingenious and entertaining novels of 
society life. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“¢ Farewell, Nikola.”’ 


‘* Farewell, Nikola,’’—the name ‘‘ Nikola,’’ by the way, Mr. Boothby says, was sug- 
gested to him by the electrical wizard, Nicola Tesla,—in its author’s opinion, is the best 
book he has written, and, like all the novels which have preceded it, 

By GUY : ; oneal . 
BOOTHBY. °° unconventional and exciting in the highest degree. The famous 
* character with which Mr. Boothby’s name 
is coupled so frequently here is shown in some of his most 


astounding adventures. 
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Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 
ornamental. $1.50. 


12mo. Cloth, deco- 
rated cover, $1.50. 
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Stories of the Colleges. 


The book which is presented under the above title stands not for any one college, nor for | 
any one phase of life in our universities. Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Cor- | 
nell, Columbia, and others are all represented, and in every case by a man who once bore © 
the colors of his university, and who is still in sympathy with its traditions and its life. 
The list of authors includes Owen Wister, General 
12mo. Cloth, decorated cover, 


noe aaa. Brady, and other $1.90, net. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The Deserter. From the Ranks. 


General King’s novels of army life are so widely known that it is only necessary in the 
present instance to call attention to the fact that 


By GENERAL CHARLES these two are among the most popular of his recent | 
KING. : 

- stories. They are here alias ; 

‘1 individual vol ‘atel “each ‘Frontispiece. 12mo. | 
presented in individual volumes, appropriately bound, eac Cloth, $1.25 per vol. _ 


with a frontispiece. 


Yorke, the Adventurer. 


“Yorke, the Adventurer,’’ holds some of Mr. Becke’s very best stories, and em- | 


phasizes his remarkable power of observation and his ability to tell | 
By LOUIS stirring yarns. The titular story especially is 


BECKE. | 
a character study of unusual grasp and clever- 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50. | 
ness and its web of exciting adventure makes it capital reading. 


Andromeda. 


ae ee ee Paper, 50 cents. | 
By ROBERT n Lippincott's Series of Select Novels pe 
BUCHANAN. 


Madame Bohemia. In Press. | 


In Lippincott’ s Series of Select Novels. Paper, 50 cents. 


° 9 ° 
Mollie’s Prince. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. In Lippincott’s Series of Select Novels. Paper; 50 cents. 


JUVENILE 


Miss Bouverie. 


By MRS. ‘, A Story for Girls. [Illustrated 12mo. Cloth, $1.20, net. 


MOLESWORTH. by Lewis BAUMER. Postage 14 cents extra. 
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The Belt of Seven Totems. 


’ Mr. Munroe in this fascinating volume tells of the wampum belt which really played 
- a tremendous part in the story of our American Indians. The title of the book was 
suggested by an illustration and description of Massasoit’s belt in 
| By KIRK Palfrey’s history. The tale is exciting and real, and Mr. Munroe’s 
MUNROE a “f 
* position as the foremost writer of 
12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.20, 


- boys’ stories in this country assures one in advance 
q y . ; net. Postage 16 cents ¢exira. 
_ of its quality of entertainment. 


| Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm. 4 


| New Translation. 
This version of a juvenile classic is by Mrs. Edgar Lucus. It is bountifully and beauti- 
| fully illustrated by Arthur Rackham, has a frontispiece in colors, illuminated title-page, 


| and richly decorated covers in colors. The type is large : ‘ 
q . Illuminated. Large 12mo. 
; a there are broad margins, and the paper Cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


A Last Century Maid. 


By A. H. A book that children will read, fall in love with, and read 


WHARTON. 2gain repeatedly. $1.25. 


Twenty Little Maidens. 


It contains twenty distinct stories of as many little girls 
BLANCHARD. | told in a way that cannot fail to please children. 


; 9 . | 

Daddy’s Girl. | 
A charming story by one of the best- $1.20, wet. Postage 18 
MEADE. known writers for young people. cents exira. 


' By AMY E. $1.25. 


, By L. T. 


Celia’s Conquest. 


| By L. E. Author of ‘‘A Fairy Godmother’ and $1.00, met. Postage 12 
TIDDEMAN. Other well-liked books. cents extra. 


A Popular Grrl. 


By MAY . . A Story of School-life in Germany $1.20, net. Postage 18 
BALDWIN. by a popular author. cents extra. 
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A Very Naughty Grrl. 
By L. T. Another of Mrs. Meade’s fresh and enter- $1.20, net. Postage 15 
MEADE. taining stories. cents extra. 


Out of Bounds. 
A Series of Stories of School-life by 


By eee the author of ‘‘The Spy in School,’’ 
* Through Thick and Thin,”’ etc. 


$1.10, net. Postage 14 
cents extra. 


More Animal Stories. 


In continuation of a very popular 
By ROBERT previous book, ‘‘Four Hundred 
COCHRANE 


Animal Stories.’’ 


$1.00, et. Postage 10 
cents extra. 


SCIENTIFIC 


The Construction and Maintenance of 
Vessels Built of Steel. 


An authoritative consideration of the manufacture of all kinds of iron and steel, with 

By THOMAS reference to their composition and strength, together with a 

WALTON, comprehensive review of the types, construction, strength, 

Naval Architect. and equipment of : 

vessels built of metal, and of the latest inven- Illustrated with numerous Plates and’ 
tions for their improvement and maintenance. a: Soe 





Hints on Steam-Engine Design and 


Construction. 


With Practical Suggestions for the Guid- : Ss 
ance of Junior Engineers and Students. Stiff board binding, 60 


With diagrams and illustrations. 


cents, #7. 


Electrical Engineering Testing. 


A practical work for advanced students, engineers; and 
By G. D. hoe others. 218 diagrams and :; 
illustrations, many tables. Illustrated. Cloth. 6vo. 
$3.50, net. 
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| A Text-Book of Physics. 
| By J. H. POYNTING Part III. PROPERTIES OF MATTER. Part $2.75, net 
_ and J.J. THOMPSON. II. Sounp (already published). ic cima 





| Handbook on Penwbéaiin. 


’ ate nn For inspectors under the Petroleum Acts and for 
| BY APTAIN J. H. those engaged in the 
and BOVERTON REDWOOD. storage, transport, S8vo. Cloth, $3.00, xez. 


| distribution, and industrial use of petroleum and its products. 


A Short Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 


| By A. DUPRE 
and WILSON HAKE. en 


A Dictionary of Dyes, Mordants, and 


other Compounds used in Calico Printing. 


| The work is a companion volume to ‘‘A Manual of Dyeing,”’ and is in the form of an 
, encyclopedia. It comprises a general description of Dyes, Mordants, and other sub- 
stances employed in dyei d 
| By CHRISTOPHER RAWSON, FLC., F.CS., ite iota. ae eae sande 
q and WALTER M. GARDNER, F.C.S. —.. : 

erties and uses, and, as far as 


. possible the methods of examining and assaying these various bodies are detailed. 


_. The book ‘should be of practical use especially 
». in the laboratories of color chemists and manu- Svo. Cloth. 372 pages. $5.00, ne. 


| facturing laboratories. 


: MEDICAL 
' The Practice of Medicine. 


' The advances in every branch of medicine have been carefully noted, and Dermatology 
, and Neurology, so frequently slighted, have been given unusual attention. The syn- 
i onyms and name of each disease are given 

Edited by in French and German, the description, his- 
GEO. ALEXANDER GIBSON, M.D., tory, etiology, pathology, symptomatology, 





And 36 eminent medical authorities. : : - : 
diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment, with 


side headings in black type, making reference 
exceptionally convenient. This is one of the 
_most.complete, ‘‘ handy,’’ and economical text- 


- books. 
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Illustrated. 8Svo. Two vols. 1770 
pages. Cloth, $8.00; sheep, $10.00. 
By Subscription Only. 
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Pediatrics. 


The original edition was exhausted within one month of publication, necessitating another 

om edition of five thousand. This rearranged, revised 

> ee edition is more systematic and in better proportion 

ROTCH, M.D. “ 

than its predeces- 

sors, and confines itself exclusively to its proper field, 

‘‘The Diagnosis, Pathology, and Treatment of Diseases 
of Children.’’ ” 


A Text-Book on Diseases of the Ear, 
Nose, and Throat. 


The most complete, comprehensive, and practical text-book on the allied subjects of 
Otology, Rhinology, and Laryngology. 
By CHARLES H. BURNEIT, MD., Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago have 


ro . 7a a pod ai contributed of their best work through leading 
; > “"“"" specialists and teachers. Both medical and 


surgical methods of treatment have IHustrated. 8Svo. '750 pages. Cloth, $5.00; 
been clearly and concisely set forth. Sheep, $6.00. By Subscription Only. 


1050 pages. S8vo. Cloth, 
$6.00; sheep, $7.00. By 
Subscription Only. 


The Principles and Practice of Operative 
Dentistry. 


A comprehensive treatise on the Principles and Practice of Operative Dentistry, fully 
up-to-date, scientific, and practical, with a wealth of illustrations, made from original 

drawings, photographs, and _ photo-micrographs, 
7 a making clear the anatomy, origin and development of 


en the teeth, histology of the dental tissues, and bacte- 


riology of the mouth, the preparation of cavities, 4) full-page plates. Numerous text 
the filling of special classes of cavities, methods jjiystrations. Svo. Cloth, $5.00; 
of anchorage, and finished fillings. sheep, $6.00. By Subscription Only. 


Certain Problems Relating to Surgical 
Operations. | 


While surgical anatomy occupies a conspicuous place in literature, surgical physiology, 
though almost as important, is all but unknown, because the physiologic laboratory is 
a comparatively recent creation, whose important surgical 
By GEORGE W. “ ie Meera 
relations are scarcely appreciated. This book is the fruits 
CRILE, M.D., Ph.D. ‘ . ae 
of a research which occupied over three years, during 
which time the results were clinically compared and applied in an active operative 
practice. It considers the effect of severing and of mechanically irritating the vagi ; 
the effect of intravenous infusion of saline solution ; the physiologic action of cocaine | 
and eucaine ; and the effect of temporary closure of carotid : 
arteri _—? 8vo. Cloth, $2.50, zez. 
eries, 
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Lippincott’s Educational Series 





Edited by DR. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Commissioner of Schools of Puerto Rico 


VOL. Ffistory of «1. KEMP, 
"Cloth, A.M. 


Prof f ‘Ped: 
it Kducation 3 
urg, Pa. , 


Part I.—The Oriental Nations. Part IV.—Period of Supremacy of 
Part II.—The Classical Nations. Pagan Classic Literature. 
Part III.—Early and Medizval Part V.—The Eighteenth Century 
Christian Education. —a Period of Transition. 
Part VI.—The Nineteenth Century—Humane Education. 














From the Editor’s Preface 


HIS volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of educational advance 
Tt in harmony with the central functions here set forth. It will be found to be 
conservative and thoughtful and just and fair in its treatment of the various dominant 
educational influences of the race. The author has made a thorough study from the 
original sources of the topics he discusses, and his work thus becomes an important 
introduction for the younger student to the rich and wide field of educational history. 





LIPPINCOTT’S 


Pronouncing tor" 
Gazetteer) soci: 


States and a 


of the World SUPPLEMENT 


Sheep, I vol., $8.00, net; 2 vols., sates net. Half Russia, I vol., $10. 00, 
net; 2 vols., $12.00, net. Half Morocco, I vol., $10.00, 
net; 2 vols., $12.00, net 
e 
The Gazetteer is a book of reference supplying a concise descrip- 
tion of all important places on the earth’s surface. 
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The Leading Reviews. 


Nineteenth Century and After, Contemporary 
Review, Fortnightly Review, Westminster 
Review, Edinburgh Review, Quarterly Re- 
view, BlacKwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Strong, sterling, timely, suggestive and 
authoritative; just what you wantto know 
of the world’s doings; exactly what you 
need to know; and told when you want to 
know it;—that’s the value of these Re-. 


views to you. The ablest writers, the 


most timely discussions; the swiftest 
presentation of the world-problems of 
the day appear every month in the pages 
of these Leading Reviews. These are the 
English Editions sold in America at about 
half price. Specimen copies sent free to 
anyone anywhere, and historical booklet 
too, for the asking. 


PRICES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Nineteenth Century, Fortnightly Review, Contemporary Review, 
Westminster Review, Each $4.50 per year; any two $8.50 year; = three $12.00 per year; 
all four $16.00 per year; Single Copies 40 cents; Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, 
Each $4.00 per year; the two $7.50 per year; Single Copies $1.25; Black wood’s Magazine, $3.co 
per year. ith one Quarterly $6.50; with two $10.00; Single Copies 30 cents. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 7 Warren $t.. New York. 
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An Entirely New Edition, Rewritten and Reset 
CHAMBERS’S 


yclopaedia of English 
Literature 


BY DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


A History, Critical and Biographical, of Authors in the English 
Tongue, from the Earliest Times till the Present Day, 
with specimens of their writings. 


Pp | HE plan of this work, which has been pronounced the best 
T Cyclopedia of English Literature ever written, gives a 
broad and definite survey of the field of English letters 
from the beginning to the present day. It unites the advan- 
° tages of the critical judgment of scholars with the oppor- 
= §=6tunity for study of the authors themselves at first hand. 
It is most aptly characterized as ‘a finger-post to the best books in 
the literature of Great Britain and America.” It consists essentially 
of extracts from the works of the multitude of authors in all depart- 
ments of our literature, with biographical and _ historical sketches 
and short criticisms prepared by the foremost students of English 
literature,—Dr. Stopford Brooke, Edmund Gosse, George Saintsbury, 
Andrew Lang, Austin Dobson, Sidney Lee, and many others. 
It includes the whole range of English literature, from the earliest 
times to this day, and in all quarters uf the globe. ; 
Three volumes of imperial octavo size, containing about eight 
hundred pages each, comprise the set. The page is set in double 
‘column, in a fair, clear type, and presents a most attractive appear- 
ance, to which the good quality of paper used largely contributes. 
The numerous illustrations are a special feature, many having been 
reproduced from old portraits, valuable manuscripts, etc. The bind- 
ings are dignifiedly artistic. 


Three volumes. Imperial octavo. $15.00. 
Volume I now ready. The remaining volumes in preparation for early issue. 
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artistic binding. 
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/ te " 
I he | emple Bible 
HE TEMPLE CLASSICS have won international fame 
by their compact and elegant form, their clear and 





graceful typography, and their exquisitely simple and 
In conjunction with Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co., of London, publishers of these books, 


J. B. Lipprncorr Company are now able to announce an edition of 
the Bible, small in compass and presenting the latest accepted results 


of the best Biblical criticism of the age. 


This Bible, which pre- 


serves all the external aspects of the Temple Classics, they call the 


Temple Bible. 


twenty-four volumes, 
4x 5§ inches, of which 
seventeen will be 
devoted to the ‘Old 
Testament’? and seven 
to the **New.’’ Also 
the BisHoPp OF RIPON 
will write a volume, 
“The Introduction to 
the Study of Scripture,’ 
and an experimental 
volume of the Apocry- 
pha,—viz., Ecclesiasti- 
cus,—may be followed 
by the remaining Apoc- 
ryphal books. 





Its essential features are: 











& separate editor 
will have in charge each 
volume. This editor, 
in every case, will be a 
scholar who has made 
close and special. study 
of the book or books 


assigned tohim. These 


editors are the foremost 
of living authorities on 
biblical literature and 
the study of the Bible. 





introduction and notes 
in each volume will 
deal with the Author- 
ship, History, Charac- 
teristics, Scope, and 
Style of the Books, 
and with geographical, 
ethnological, and text- 
ual difficulties. Nothing 
will appear approxima- 
ting to dogmatic teach- 
ing. Maps and Tables 
will also be included. 









the binding will be in 
limp cloth and paste 
grain roan, each volume 
furnished with dec- 
orative title-page and 
endpaper and _ book- 
mark. The illustra- 
tions will consist of 
frontispieces in photo- 
gravure from the great 
masters. 








The publication of these volumes began in November with the issue of 






1. Genesis. Editea by the REV. A. H. SAYCE, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Assyriology, University of Oxford. 


Il. Exodus. Edited by the REV. A. R. S. KENNEDY, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Semitic Languages, University of Edinburgh. 


24 16mo volumes. 


Cloth, 40 cents, net, per vol.; limp leather, 60 cents, net, per vol. 











Publishers—J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY—Philadelphia — 
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LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 








FOUR MAGAZINES 


FOR ABOUT 


THE PRICE OF ONE 


when you buy them from 


J, M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR 




















LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. . $2.50)$11.50 


Review of Reviews (new) . 2.50 | worrH 
Current Literature (new), or New England 3 00 Send Us Only 


Magazine may be substituted. 
5.00 | $5.75 


different ad- 
Sent to one orn ay inany 


— present je wy may re- 
new their subscription to either 











North American Review (new) 
(Personal checks 
1.00 } 


one of these two magazines. 5 m Ep ui é 








Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted. 
accepted.) 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


Success. . . For All Four. 
will also be sent in Clubs as follows: 


CLUB PRICE. 
With Review pd Reviews (new) and merner - $8.75 With Cosmopolitan and Black Cat . 4 
d Leslie’s Weekly . With C Conmebeiiten and Seribner’s e ° 
* Seomeeaiiane and Century . ° 
° Cosmopolitan . 


CLUB PRICE- 
- $8.00 











mopo! and 
Cosmopolitan — Outing 


it! a 
With Critic and New York Saturday Times. Cosmopolitan and Judge . 





We also furnish as follows: 
OFFER No. 


American Boy . ryr. oF 6 
Cosmopolitan " é . Tyr. 

Ev'ry Month . ; 4 . : = 
Household... > . ‘1.00 
Modern Culture . . ° - ¥.00 
Modern Priscilla . 5 ° - 1.00 
National  * ose - 1.00 
Pathfinder . Tyr. 1.00 | 
Popular Science News (new) + 1.50 | 
Recreation (new) . 

Teacher's World . 

The Era r. 
Woman's Home Companion : : 


OFFER No. 

Ainslee - Tyr. $ any 
Boston Cooking School - ryr. 
Broad way ° 
Delineator 
Designer 5 A 
Harper’s Bazar _ . - ryr, 
{udé e (Weekly) 4mo 

fie S Popular Monthly ° 
Leslie’s Weekly 4 
Overland 
Perry Picture Magazine 
Table Talk . 





OFFER No. 

Are 5 5 4 as ; yr. <0) 
Birds | and Nature . ° - ry! - 4 } 
Bookman . oe ae ° | 
Cassell’s Magazine 5 - ryr. 
Christian Herald . ‘ . yr. 
Country Gentleman. . Iyr. 
Critic . . ° . . Tyr. 
Current History . . . yr. F os 

tude. 8 5 4 . Tyr. 
Great Round World. . lyr: 

in pees 5% - Tyr. 2. 
The Little Chronicle . .1yr. 1.50 


Lip PINCOTT’S 


with amy one 


$2 .65 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


with any two 


$3.15 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


with any one 


$3.00 


' LIPPINCOTT’S 


with any two 
$3.75 


3. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


with amy one 


$3.25 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


with any two 


$4.65 





Or you may make up other Clubs 
, OFFER No. 
Lippincott’s with 
Any one in Offer: . 
Any one in Offer2 . 
Any one in Offer 3 . 
OFFER No. 
Lippincott’s with 
Any two in Offer: . 
Any one in Offer3 . 
OFFER No. 6 
Lippincott’s with 
Any two in Offer 2 . 
Any one in Offer3 . 
OFFER No. 
Lippincott’s with 
Any one in Offerr . 
Any two in Offer 3 . 
OFFER No. 8 


Lippincott’s with 
Any one in Offer2 . 
Any two in Offer 3 . 


OFFER N 


ith any One in Offer x 
With any one in Offer 2 
With any one in Offer 3 


OFFER No. 1 


as follows: 


4. 
| Ri $4.75 


7-3 $4. 50 
} Rt $5. 00 


it. $5. 25 


} Ri, $5.50 


Lippincott’ 8, Suocess, and Black Cat gS three 


376 


Lippincott’s, Review of Recices (new), and 


uccess (the a 
With any one in Offer x 
With any one in Offer 2 
With any one in Offer 3 


25 
$4.28 
0 





esde,” The Youth's Go Bod 


sy ed shading 


any of the ere combinations for $8.85; yoy 4 
e 


and calendar for 1902) 


free numbers 
ome Journal and Rasavding ” eroding Post, 82.00. McClure’s, $1.00. 


added for @1.75. Ladies’ 


REFERENCES: PHG@:NIX NATIONAL BANK, LEXINGTON, KY., AND AI.L PUBLISHERS. 
to take orders val our combination offers. Liberal 


Club-Raisers and Agents Wanted ‘Stumission pal 


$1000.29 IN CASH 23 AGENTS SENDING US MOST SUBSCRIPTIONS. WRITE 


FOR PARTICULARS. 
s M. HANSON, Xésxce" 75 Hanson Block, Lexington, Hy. 


Address all orders to 
Or 40-PAGE CATALOGUE OF 8000 PERIODICALS, FREE. 











. 


LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISH#R. 


BOOKS a jr sisiee ask for 
LIBERAL Whenever st i a book, 
: DISCOUNTS address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying BOOKS, write 
for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues, and special slips of books at 














to it. ‘unsurpassed system : : + 
G ick wo yeh ean learn any one of the fo.lowing reduced prices, will be sent for a = = a 
GZ professions ou or, resen: es treet 
, ING Suan Auda P . F e E. GRANT, Books, New York. 
A ENSG P PREAn ise: Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
_ Ve su HY acute nn a ys ere. T! 
7 lessons Zonihaamal ease won who have Senet 
Y reputation in their erosemion. " - 
e DAYS AFTER A POSITION 'S SECUR' 
‘TUITION PAYABLE 60, D ; write at once for free printed x 
matier, tating what proseaion, Jos succes COnRROTONBENCS om: on the Law of Animals 
on 
ierirere OF AMERICA, BG — book on the subject of the legal rights and 
responsbi ities of owners of animals. Commended by 
Leading American and Foreign Reviews. 
‘*An extremely useful book, which is also not a little 
F R E —_— cael are + Ren a nea entertaining. ar) She mare REVIEW (Scotch). 
Sent prepaid, on receipt of $6, by 
= 20,000 BOOKS T. & JI. W. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 
sent free to your ge  eagaggg carried in stock. 585 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


maa 
eenecs Wal > NE BOOK SUPPLY C ‘COMPANY, , 
Largest M ail Order Bookeellers in the Worle. 








ws you — a — education, why not per = at - genteel 

an rofession in; to ee! ituations 

OVERNMENT , POSITIONS CLERKS. aluaga chasteaties We sued ~ phn be thane by mail. 
Lede lla oo Cedar Rapids, Iowa HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 











4A FASCINATING STORY OF 
WEST POINT 


Chebrons 




















By B. H. L. 





HIS charming love story of West Point gives perhaps the most intimate view 
yet accorded in fiction of the social side of cadet life. It reveals a personal 
familiarity with the scenes, customs, traditions, and characters of the great 

Military Academy, and it tells a love story, charming for its simplicity, naturalness, 
and accumulative interest. It develops the characters of a tender-hearted and fasci- 
nating girl and a strong, frank man, about whose personality there is enough mystery 
to pique curiosity always. The action has to do with the rivalries and ambitions of 
the young soldiers, and a wealth of romantic incident keeps the reader on the alert. 
The book is bound in decorated cloth, illustrated, and is handsomely printed. 


izmo. 4 Illustrations. 7. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Extra cloth, $1.25 








In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’S. 89 





This Attractive 
Calendar 


for 1902, artistically 
printed in ten colors, 
size 10x12 inches, 
combines utility with 
beauty; a pleasing 
wall decoration for 
home or office. Sent 
free. Fill out and 
mail coupon. 











The Prudential Girl: of 1902” 


The Prudential 


Life Insurance Policy is a 

generous and welcome 

Christmas gift, assur- 

ing your family of 

future comfort. Ye 
‘Smeets | STRENGTH OF fyi 


The Prudential GIBRALTAR» ay 
Insurance Co. of America Jaw 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE: 
President.. Newark, N. J. 


























In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’s. 





RALPH TARRANT 


BY 


LOUIS EVAN SHIPMAN 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘D’ARCY OF THE GUARDS,” 
** THE CURIOUS COURTSHIP OF 
KATE POINS,” ETC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
1901 








COPYRIGHT, I901, BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


PRINTED BY J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A. 

















